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The demand for improvement of coal in competition 
with other fuels has given new impetus to the build- 
ing, enlarging and modernizing of preparation plants. 


The chart above shows that mechanical cleaning of 
bituminous coal in 1946 was almost FOUR TIMES 
as great as 10 years ago. Last year, for example, the 
capacity of new mechanical installations totaled 
18,000 tons of clean coal per hour... a 78% gain 
over 1945! Two thirds of this capacity was for NEW 
preparation plants; the remainder represented addi- 
tions or modernization in existing plants. Yet, only 
26% of all coal produced is mechanically cleaned 
today. 






Cost for many of thes: plants may run up to 
$2,000,000 or more and al/ require installation of an 
imposing variety and quantity of equipment. Electric 
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and control equipment, steel shapes and plates, con- 
veyors, wire screens, and perforated plates, pipe, 
valves, fans, centrifuges, filters, speed reducers, roof- 
ing and siding, blowers, lubricants are but a few of 
the essential items, not counting hundreds of com- 
ponent parts and supplies. 


Don’t overlook the sales possibilities for your com- 
pany’s products in coal mines and preparation 
plants. They constitute a big market . . . a growing 
market. 


COAL AGE, the leading choice since 1911 of coal in- 
dustry readers and the companies who advertise to 
them, will be glad to help you secure facts and 


figures. 
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This is what I call an excellent an- 
nouncement ad. I didn’t even know, 
before, that Guth made incandes- 
cents, This shows and explains the 
complete line. This is the kind of 
definite information I want. 


I like to read ads that offer litera- 
ture. I frequently send for this addi- 
tional information. This tells what 
I can get and exactly what I'll learn 
from it, and tells it all quickly. 


With fixtures for lighting, I'd rather 
see a close-up picture showing de- 
tail, than a photograph showing in- 
stallation, This gives you quickly a 
good idea of the product, which is 
what I want, 


The odd design of this ad attracted 
my attention. The cut-away picture 
is very good, ben you see an 
installation picture like this it's a 
real belp, 
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Yearwood F. Navas was born in Mexico, 
took the first two years of his engineer's 
schooling at Mexico City’s National Engi- 
neering School, and got his Electrical En- 
gineering degree at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. In General Foods Corporation's 
central engineering office in New York, he 
is head of the electrical end of installation 
and maintenance. Right now Mr. Navas is 
busy with General Foods program of ex- 
pansion and plant modernization. “On 
every job I specify electrical equipment by 
brand name,” said Mr. Navas. 


’ 


Says 
YEARWOOD F. NAVAS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER OF 


FOODS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL 
383 MADISON AVENUE 





GUEST REVIEWER OF THE ADVERTISING IN 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, APRIL 12, 1947 





“That's why in advertising | want to get two things very quickly. 
First comes the name of the product, because | might know the 
company. After that, what | want to know most is the application 
of the product on the job. | like a picture of the equipment in use 
and a cut-away diagram showing how it’s made." 

Mr. Navas subscribed to Electrical World in 1938 and has 
been a steady reader ever since. In 1939 he started saving 
articles clipped from Electrical World. He has enough now to 
make two fat volumes, and they're now in the process ot being 
bound. He says they're among his prize reference matericl. 

He is in charge of the electrical end of design, modernization 
and maintenance in all General Foods plants. ‘‘An engineer in 
a job like mine,"’ he told us, “‘is constantly searching for new 
ideas, new equipment to do the job better and cheaper. One of 
my hobbies is a reference index of equipment, made up of 
pages of advertising. 

“Engineers are very susceptible to new ideas,"’ Mr. Navas 
went on, “but in the office they have little time to investigate 
them, Any advertisement announcing new equipment should 
show a picture of how it works and a diagram of how it's made." 
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What's Ahead for Industry ? 


By F. D. NEWBURY, Statistical Research Department, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


E VER since the stock market break 
of last September, there has been 
a chorus of dire predictions of a sharp 
break in general prices and of a serious 
decline in business patterned after the 
similar events that followed the First 
World War. For more than eight 
months now the bogey of depression 
has been “‘just around the corner.” 

Four reasons have been most fre- 
quently given in support of forecasts 
of impending trouble: 1. Consumers’ 
inability to buy because of high prices; 
2. The barometric significance of the 
stock market decline; 3, The drying 
up of inventory buying and the con- 
sequent declines in textile and other 
soft goods industries; and 4. The fail- 
ure of the expected spring boom in 
building to come up to expectations. 

| will take up these four reasons in 
order: 

High Prices 

President Truman, at one of his 
press conferences, cautioned business 
men against the dangers inherent in 
the current price level. He urged 
them to see “the handwriting on the 
wall” and to cut prices voluntarily 
before they might be compelled to do 
so by increasing buyers’ resistance. 

By what measure can we determine 
that prices are too high or too low? 
The great majority of those who have 
entered this controversial discussion 
apparently have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that prices are too high just be- 
Cause prices have increased consider- 
ably since price controls were re- 
moved. The removal of OPA controls 
has been quite generally blamed for 
the increase, 

wish to present some facts con- 
cerning prices and the factors that de- 


termine prices in American markets, 
and to suggest a more rational an- 
swer to the question: Are prices too 
high? 

The chart on page 34 shows the 
recent history of wholesale prices (ex- 
cluding farm products and foods), 
which has been prepared from the in- 
dex maintained by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Farm and food prices 
are left out because we are interested 
primarily in prices of industrial goods. 
This chart shows relative prices in 
each year, with 1939 prices taken as 
100%. Thus, at the bottom of the 
depression in 1932, wholesale prices 
were 82% of 1939 prices, and in the 
spring of this year, this price index 
had increased to nearly 160% of 1939 
prices. 

The most interesting information 
given in this chart is provided by the 
relative values of the actual prices, 
shown by the heavy full line, and the 
calculated prices, shown by the lighter 
dash line. 

A price index, also with 1939 as 
100%, has been calculated taking into 
account three major factors that in- 
fluence wholesale prices: 1. Changes 
in the unit labor cost for all manu- 
facturing,* 2. Changes in raw ma- 
terial prices, and 3. Changes in total 
income payments to individuals from 





*“Unit labor cost” is the labor cost 
per man-hour divided by production 
per man-hour. Unit labor cost in- 
creases as labor rates go up, and 
decreases as productivity improves. 
Over the past seven or eight years 
there has been little change in pro- 
ductivity — consequently, this factor 
of unit labor cost has been influenced 
almost entirely by the increase in 
average wage rates. 
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the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates of national income. The first 
two factors measure production costs, 
and the third factor is a measure of 
the public’s purchasing power. It is 
a measure of the demand for goods. 
Forces Influencing Prices 
What has happened to these basic 
forces influencing prices? 
—Unit labor costs for all manu- 
facturing have increased over 60% 
since 1939, Of the two factors that 
make up unit labor costs, average 
hourly earnings are up over 75% 
since 1939; increased output per 
man-hour of about 10% has re- 
duced the net increase to 60%, as 
stated. 
—Raw material costs for manufac- 
turing have more than doubled 
since 1939. 
—Customer demand (measured by 
income payments to individuals) is 
2.5 times the demand of 1939. 
The significant fact is that these cal- 
culated prices check very closely with 
actual prices when prices are free to 
change in response to these basic fac- 
tors. The calculated prices followed 
actual prices during the appreciable 
rise from 1932 to 1937, and during 
the decline in 1938, When govern- 
ment price control was started in 
1942, actual prices were held down 
while the calculated or “free” price 
level continued to rise. When con- 
trols were relaxed and finally removed 
in 1946, actual prices rose sharply and 
closed the government-made gap be- 
tween actual prices and calculated 
prices. 
It seems reasonable to conclude, 
from this evidence, that prices now 
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are about in line with the prices that 
should be expected in an uncontrolled 
market. Prices are not too high, tak- 
ing into consideration the factors that 
determine the level of prices. 

The fact is that prices were too low 
during the period of OPA price con- 
trol, judged by the free market forces 
then in effect. The big jump in prices 
that occurred when controls were re- 
moved, was a correction to normal 
prices—normal for the conditions as 
they were in 1946, What many com- 
mentators overlook is that the price 
increase since early 1946 started from 
a subnormal level. 

When Prices Will Come Down 

But the fact that actual prices and 
expected prices are in line now does 
not mean that prices may not decline. 
They declined in 1931 and in 1938 
although they were then in line. 

But it does mean that prices will 
come down only if the underlying 
forces change in a direction to bring 
them down. On the other hand, prices 
will continue to go up if these same 
forces operate in that direction. To 
expect that the general price level can 
be changed significantly by voluntary 
price cuts (below the level determined 
by cost factors and customer-demand) 
is just as wishful to expect that 
average wage costs can be reduced by 
voluntary wage cuts, 

What are the prospects for higher 
or lower prices during 1947? Another 
increase in unit labor costs has already 
occurred, equal to about 10% in the 
affected industries. Copper and some 
other raw materials may increase in 
price. Fabricated steel parts may be 
expected to increase. The only factor 
that might cause a decline in prices, 
in the face of increasing costs, is a 
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serious and general decline in customer 
demand. A reliable measure of this 
demand is the size of the national in- 
come. Agencies that have accurately 
forecast national income in past 
years now predict national income and 
consumer expenditures somewhat larger 
in 1947 than in 1946, 

This conclusion may appear to beg 
the question. I say prices will decline 
if demand declines; demand will de- 
cline if we have a depression. The 
real point is that decline in prices is 
the result of, and not the cause of, 
depression. A highly encouraging fact 
is that where prices have been reduced 
even § or 10%, sales have increased. 
This is a real testing of demand. When 
conditions are ripe for depression, a 
price reduction has the opposite effect. 
Customers hold off waiting for still 
lower prices. 

Nearly every commentator on busi- 
ness conditions has stressed the fore- 
casting significance of the stock mar- 
ket decline that started in May, 1946, 
and came into public knowledge with 
a serious break in September. 


The Stock Market as a Barometer 


This emphasis is natural enough, be- 
cause, as far back as good statistics 
run, general business and stock market 
prices have gone up and down to- 
gether. In view of the record, the 
stock market break was disconcerting, 
to say the least. What has generally 
been overlooked is the significant fact 
that since 1939 the stock market and 
heavy industries (and business, gen- 
erally) have followed quite different 
courses, obviously because of the dif- 
ferent influences of war on these two 
forms of business activity. 

From the beginning of the war in 
1939, average stock market prices de- 
clined for more than two years until 


April, 1942; then they increased ir- 
regularly for four years until May, 
1946. 

Steel ingot production has increased 
from the middle of 1940 right 
through the war and since V-J Day, 
except for the non-cyclical fluctua- 
tions caused by reconversion and 
strikes. 

Stock prices showed a long cyclical 
depression in 1940-42, and a slight de- 
cline in 1944; the stock market is 
currently in a depression phase. In 
neither of the two war declines in 
stock prices did heavy industry fol- 
low suit; it has not followed suit, so 
far, in the postwar stock market de- 
cline. It should not be forgotten that 
industrial production and employment 
declined after V-J Day, although stock 
prices went right on up. For nearly 
eight years industrial production and 
stock prices have been out of step. 

Ultimately, the cycles of stock 
market prices and heavy industry will 
again get in step; but they are not 
now in step, nor will they get in step 
until the abnormal influences of the 
war have run their course. Heavy in- 
dustry and the stock market may de- 
cline together again in 1948 or 1949, 
but until there are signs that business 
and stock prices again are moving to- 
gether, business men should not be 
greatly concerned over the behavior 
of stock market prices. 


High Inventories and 
Declines in Textiles 

Cyclical fluctuations in cotton con- 
sumption normally follow a different 
pattern from the usual fluctuations of 
heavy industry and of general busi- 
ness. Cotton consumption has a 
strong movement, approximately two 
years in length. (During 30 years 
since World War I this short cycle 
has averaged 23 months.) The cor- 
responding cycle in heavy industry 
and general business is 40 months in 
length. Historically, the 40-month 
cycle of heavy industry influences the 
cotton cycle, but the characteristic 
shorter cotton cycle apparently has no 
influence on the longer cycles of 
heavy industry. 

Just before the war, the 23-month 
cycle of cotton consumption had 
strong peaks in 1931, 1933 and 1937, 
and weaker peaks in 1935 and 1939. 
During both wars, the 23-month fluc- 
tuations disappeared—all the years 
were peak years as with steel produc- 
tion. Cotton consumption declined 
from an unprecedented peak in 1942, 
and there was a declining trend until 
the fall of 1945. Activity increased 
somewhat during 1946 and early in 
1947. There is some reason to believe 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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HE whole American business com- 

munity was given factual con- 
fidence and inspiration in time of need 
by the wartime study, “American In- 
dustry Looks Ahead.” This study, 
guided by members of the American 
Marketing Association, was one of the 


most valuable contributions made by 
anybody to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development’s effort to help 
the nation reach its needed goals of 
high employnaent at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after the war, 

This work helped to make effective 
the task of the 3,000 local CED com- 
mittees spurring business to quick and 
bold postwar production plans. The 
nation’s needed goals of 57 million 
employed and $140 billion national in- 
come were reached and surpassed in 
the first year following the war. Em- 
ployment is and has been at an all- 
time high for peace years. Unemploy- 
ment has been slight. These goals were 
regarded by many people as being im- 
possible of fulfilment. 

Need for Greater Productivity 

If volume of production is still not 
what we would like to have it, think 
how much further it might have been 
from our needs if there had been more 
lag in reconversion, less readiness to 
tackle the peacetime job with confi- 
dence, 

The nation’s need of the moment is 
for greater industrial and farm pro- 
duction by way of greater produc- 
tivity. Production is a word we have 
used too much to symbolize prosper- 
ity. Productivity is a word we have 
used too little and must use more. Not 
just volume of output, but output per 
man-machine-management hour is the 


Challenge to 


By RAYMOND RUBICAM 


Chairman, 

Research and Policy Committee, 
Committee for Economic 
Development, 


New York. 


vital statistic of our ability to improve 
our standard of living, and to bring 
our prices down or to give more for 
the same price. 

But this is only part of the great 
challenge ahead of us—the challenge 
to increase the stability of our Amer- 
ican economy without loss to its dy- 
namic power, and to do this by the 
voluntary action of a free people de- 
termined thereby to preserve their 
freedoms. This challenging task falls 
on us all—as individuals and as or- 
ganizations—in business, labor, agri- 
culture, government, 


9 Ways to Build Stable Economy 

If we are to maintain the progres- 
sive vitality of the American economy 
and at the same time increase its sta- 
bility, many things are of great im- 
portance, and you are of great impor- 
tance in many of them. It is impor- 
tant that we: 

1. Maintain a business system 
characterized by healthy competi- 
tion and ample competitive rewards 
and penalties. As research men you 
are frequently in a position where 
your relationship and your advice 
can be a force for strengthening or 
weakening such a system. 

2. Maintain widespread independ- 
ent business ownership and a healthy 
birth rate of new enterprises, small, 
medium, and large. As research men 
you are frequently called upon to 
decide whether or not to extend your 





Highlights of an address challenging 
marketers to accept their full role in 
building a stable economy. Mr. Rubi- 
cam, founder and former chairman of 
the board of Young & Rubicam, spoke 
April 23 before the New York chapter 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion. 
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Leadership 


services, your skills and knowledge 
to the small, struggling newcomer 
looking for a foothold. 

3. Improve all the techniques of 
management in businesses of all 
sizes. Market research is a phase of 
management research and is a phase 
in which many management re- 
search organizations are weak and 
need improvement. 

4. Continue to be fertile in prod- 
uct inventions and innovations of 
all kinds, Most product innovations 
arise from a market need and in- 
spiration for them comes from out 
where you have your contacts. 

§. Strive to stabilize production 
and employment in industrial busi- 
nesses. Sometimes a solution of this 
will involve product diversification 
and other moves to stabilize sales. 

6. Minimize fluctuations in pro- 
duction and employment from work 
stoppages due to industrial disputes. 
You are skilled in the techniques of 
opinion research and there is a grow- 
ing opportunity for such research in 
the labor-management field. 

7. Continue to increase produc- 
tivity and divide the results of it 
wisely and fairly among consumer, 
labor, management, and capital. 
You are often in a position to in- 
fluence pricing policies and to fight 
for the consumer’s share in the 
profits of increased efficiency, for 
the long-run good of the economy 
and of the individual business itself. 

8. Develop far more know-how in 
foreign trade than we have ever had 
before—and this is or can be in your 
sector. 

9. Be alert to weaknesses in the 
facilities and practices of distribu- 
tion, selling, promotion and adver- 
tising, and that we likewise be alert 
to the development of new and 
more efficient ones. Here your 
strength can be as ten. 

The need for greater productivity is 
focused today on the industrial plant 
to bring production into balance with 
demand, but the time is ahead when 
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the locus of acute need for greater 
procuctivity will shift. It will shift 
from the plant to the distribution sys- 
tem. It wil shift from the production 
of goods to the production of sales. It 
will shift from the plant research man 
and the plant manager to the market 
research man and the sales and adver- 
tising manager 

It is a mistake to think that we are 
hack in peacetime. We are forward 
in peacetime, with new conditions, 
new problems, new opportunities. 

That is why the title of your war 
time study, “American Industry Looks 
Ahead,” is appropriate to today—and, 
because this is a moving world, will 
be appropriate to any day. 

Che progressiveness and the srabilit 
of the American free competitive 
economy must be furthered through 
many instrumentalities, among them 
the efficiencies of individual busines- 
ses. The production worker has made 
his shift from wartime work to peace- 
time work. It has not been an easy 
shift insofar as his productive ef fici- 
ency goes. The salesman and sales 
manager, the advertising man and ad- 
vertising manager, and the market re- 
searchers are not yet reconverted. To 
a considerable extent they are still “‘on 
leave” from a competitive econom 
for we are not yet in a market where 


a seller has to sell. 


Must Re-study Market Research 
This is the time for members of the 


American Marketing Association to 


re-study professional methods and 
standards. This is the time to re-study 
the techniques by which you sell the 
use of market research to business 
Market research at its best has not had 
the widespread appreciation that it de 
serves. I doubt that market research 
is at its best as often as it will have 
to be to do its full job in the future 


In all 


performance must be abler than it has 


felds of our economy our 
ever been in the past. 

Certainly this is true of the per- 
tormance of our economic system as 
a whole. It has been estimated that 
in the 10 years beginning with 1930, 
the people of the United States lost 
the benefit of more than $200 billion 
in goods and services because of idle 
men and machines. 

Many who have studied the causes 
of that loss say that much of it could 
have been avoided by simple economic 
measures taken in time. It is estimated 
today that, given world peace, it 1s 
within our possibilities in America to 
bequeath to our children within a gen- 


eration or so a standard of living in 


goods and services and leisure 100° 
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above our own. But to realize our best 
possibilities and not our worst, we 
must greatly increase our knowledge 
of our own economic system—both of 
its parts and of its integrated whole. 

We cannot hope to end business 
fluctuations in a free economy, but 
we can hope to moderate them and 
keep them within tolerable limits so 
that we may preserve for ourselves 
the many blessings of a free society. 
We cannot hope for wise action by 
all people or all groups, or on all ques- 
tions. But this we do not have to ac- 
complis) in order to bring about im- 
provement. If by the spread of under- 
standing and responsibility we can in- 
fluence wisely some of the judgments 
ynd actions of some of our people and 
some of our groups, we can cut down 
the extreme peaks and valleys which 
make business fluctuations a threat to 
the very existence of our system. 


CED Undertakes Postwar Study 
CED has set itself the postwar task 
of shedding al: possi>'e economic light 
on this dual problem of increasing the 
stability of our economy while main- 
taining its free and dynamic charac- 
Study 
from many different viewpoints and 


teristics. must be conducted 
on different levels of policy, both pri- 
vate and public. 

One thing that is clear is that a 
“chain reaction” process is character- 
istic of swings in the business cycle. 
This process operates both through 


psychologica' ‘entavion and through 
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Featuring its 15-year use of Tri-Sure drum 
closures, Gulf Oil Corporation cooperates 
with American Flange & Mig. Company in 
a current advert’sing campaign. This ad- 
vertisement. sponsored and inserted by 
American Flange. contains a background 
display of the drums capped with Tri-Sure 
closures, Gulf Oil's seal appears at the top. 


the effects upon demand of changes 
in income and cash balances. The rea! 
source of instability lies in fluctua 
tions of demand, and these fluctua 
tions are carried to extremes by th: 
expansion and contraction of credit 
upon which booms and busts are built 

How can we tackle the problem 
of moderating these cycles throug! 
measures appropriate to a free society? 
The three major sources of demand 
being the consumer, business and the 
government, we must study the poli 
cies and practices of all of them and 
inquire what changes which would 
make for stability are possible to them 


CED Conducts 18 Studies 

The titles of the 18 studies whic! 
CED now has in progress or in view 
will be illuminating to research men 
In most cases the title will suggest 
the usefulness of the study in our over 
all inquiry. These studies have been 
preceded by others of importance to 
our objectives. Each in its own wat 
bears on the dual problem of maintain 
ing a dynamic competitive capitalism 
while increasing the consistency of its 
performance: 


1. Fiscal policy: federal taxation 
and expenditures. 

2. Monetary and credit policies 

3. Management of the public 
debt. 

4. Production vs. inflation (re 
sultants of monetary expansion). 

§. Stabilizing construction. 

6. Business inventories and thei 
effect on business. 

7. Labor-management, relations, 
with special attention to collectiy 
bargaining. 

8. Price-wace relations (includ 
ing consideration of productivit 
and real wages). 

9. What can individual busines es 
contribute to stable high production 
and employment? 

10. What can 


governments do to contribute to 


state and local 


business stability? 

11. Changes in the organization 
of the federal government to fa 
cilitate better policy formation. 

12. Incentives for investment. 

13. Facilitating the flow of sa\ 
ings into private investment. 

14. The special problems of sm 
business. 

15. Money flows and cash b 
ances in the economic system. 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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This photo token 25 years cago pictures the group of industrial adver- 
tising men, publishers and representatives of industrial publications 








who attended the first meeting of the NIAA in Milwaukee. Many of 
these same men are members and staunch supporters of NIAA today. 


NIAA Marks 25 Years of Progress 


No long ago I borrowed from 
| Keith J. Evans, founder and first 
president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, a scrap book 
containing a great deal of interesting 
material about the first convention, 
held in Milwaukee June 12 and 13, 
1922. 

[he interesting thing to me about 
the preparation for that first meeting 
and the convention itself is that these 
pioneers in industrial advertising and 
marketing knew exactly what they 
wanted to do. They knew that such 
in association had a big field to work 
in; they were confident that through it 
ind its local chapters it would be 
helpful to individual members, to in- 
dustry and to business; and they 
charted the course of its activities in 
terms that are entirely acceptable 
today. 


NIAA Has 3.000 Members 
Because the NIAA has had the 


growth and exercises the influence 
vhich its founders foresaw for it, that 
ieeting in Milwaukee must be called 
uistoric, in all that the word implies. 

represented clear thinking and skill- 
il planning. Now the NIAA returns 

Milwaukee for its silver anniversary 
with a membership of more than 3,000 
d a fine record of accomplishment in 
e development of better advertising 
id marketing techniques, a broader 
se for the work of industrial adver- 
ing men and a greater appreciation 
of the importance of advertising, mar- 
ting and distribution in the success 


a 


—_ 


of manufacturers of goods consumed 
industry. 


[ am sure, too, that those pioneers, 
st of whom are still active in their 
chosen field, will agree that the oppor- 
nities for the future are even greater 


By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


than the accomplishments of the past. 
With numbers, enthusiasm and re- 
sources, from an organization stand- 
point, at an all-time high, they can 
make still bigger plans for the years 
to come. There is no limit to what the 
association can accomplish, in bringing 
about greater efficiency in marketing, 
reducing sales and distribution costs, 
and making constantly greater contri- 
butions to the American economy. 
Associations are born, live and die, 
like individuals; and their permanence 
and success are founded on individual 
effort. That is why in looking over the 
record of that first meeting 25 years 
ago, one is impressed primarily with 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the men 
who made NIAA what it is today. 
Only by the whole-hearted efforts and 
unremitting endeavors of its founders 
and those to whom they passed the 
torch of leadership could it have been 
possible to record the tremendous 
strides which have been made in the 
past quarter of a century by NIAA. 
Leaders Helped Establish NIAA 
Keith Evans, then as now sales pro- 
motion manager of Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Son, as well as advertising manager of 
Inland Steel Company, brought to the 
association the leadership it needed in 
its first efforts, and set its feet solidly 
in the path of progress. Those who 
followed him in the early years of the 
association, like the late Phil Gunion, 
of Hyatt Reller Bearing; Ben Chapple, 
of American Rolling Mill; Julius Holl, 
of Link-Belt; the late Bill Wolff, of 
Western Electric; Allan Brown, of 
Bakelite, and others equally able, gave 
to NIAA a contribution of time, effort 
and crusading enthusiasm without 
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which it could not have made the 
record which has been established. 

NIAA has been fortunate through- 
out its history in finding for leadership 
men who have believed intensely in the 
value of organization in the industrial 
advertising and marketing field, and 
who gave enormously of their time and 
talents to the success of the association. 
They deserve the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of all those who have profited 
from their endeavors. 

Early Aims Still Exist Today 

Getting back to the basic ideas of 
the founders of NIAA, it is interesting 
to see how clearly the aims and ob- 
jectives of the NIAA were set forth in 
the preliminary discussions which 
paved the way for successful organiza- 
tion, operation and development. In a 
letter sent out by the Engineering 
Advertisers’ Association of Chicago, 
which joined with the Technical Pub- 
licity Association of New York in 
promoting the Milwaukee conference 
at which the NIAA was organized, 
Mr. Evans said: 

“For the first time in the history of 
advertising and selling, those inter- 
ested in industrial advertising and mar- 
keting are going to get together to 
discuss ways and means of doing a 
better job. The problems encountered 
in selling materials and equipment 
from company to company are differ- 
ent from those met in selling to the 
public, and it is our plan to delve into 
these problems and through the ex- 
change of ideas increase the efhiciency 
of industrial advertising and selling.” 

In Associated Advertising, then 
published by the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, Jesse H. Neal, 
executive secretary of the Associated 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Pictured at the speakers’ table at the ABP’s Fifth Annual Advertising 
Competition in Chicago are (left to right) Leonard B. Rhodes, Lyon 
Metal Products. president of CIAA; Philip C. Sowersby, General 
Electric Company, CIAA program chairman; M. A. Williamson. 


president of ABP; Kingsley L. Rice. Technical Publishing Company. 
director of ABP: Paul Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, president of the 
Chicago Dotted Line Club, and George C. Callos, Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap Associates, chairman of the ABP judging committee. 


ABP Presents Awards to Winners in 
5th Annual Advertising Competition 


& its Fifth Annual Advertising 
Competition, the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers awarded seven sterling sil- 
ver plaques and 35 certificates of 
merit to producers of outstanding 
business paper advertising campaigns 
at special meetings held May 12 in 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, and the 
Belmont Plaza, New York. 

The largest number of entries ever 
submitted inABP’s annual competition 
were received this year with 912 cam- 
paigns entered, representing 2,756 in- 
dividual advertisements published in 
1946. 

In Chicago, at a half-day clinic on 
business paper advertising co-spon- 
sored by the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, the Chicago 
Business Papers Association and ABP, 
Leonard B. Rhodes, of Lyon Metal 
Products, president of CIAA, intro- 
duced M. A, Williamson, president of 
ABP, who presented the awards. Mr. 
Williamson is vice-president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of Chemical Engineering, and 
Food Industries. George J. Callos, of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Milwaukee, chairman of the 
judges, reported on the judging and 
presented slides showing the advertise- 
ments awarded top honors. 


Awards Made in New York 


In New York, Adin L. 
Worthington Pump & 


Davis, of 
Machinery 
Corporation, retiring president of the 
Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York, introduced Andrew J. 
Haire, vice-president of ABP and 
president of the Haire Publishing 
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Company, who made the presentations 
there. Robert Kenyon of the ABP 
speaker’s bureau showed the slides and 
gave Mr. Callos’ commentary on the 
judging. 


The divisions in which entries were 
submitted and judged included: 
1. Operating and maintenance 
parts and materials. 
2. Fabricating parts and materi- 
als, containers and packaging. 
3. Machinery and equipment. 
4. Primary and process materi- 
als. 
§. Construction and engineering 
materials, 
6. Merchandise for resale, ad- 
dressed to dealers and jobbers. 
Services and group advertis- 
ing. 


List of Plaque Winners 


Winners of silver plaques, their ad- 


vertising managers and their adver- 
tising agencies included: 

Division 1. Waldes Kohinoor, 
Inc., New York, Joseph Bloom, ad- 
vertising manager, Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 

Division 2. United States Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Reed 
Schreiner, advertising manager. Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, 

Division 3. R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, lll., Eugene Weyeneth, 
manager of customer relations. Ar- 
nold Andrews Agency, Milwaukee. 

Division 4. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Arlington, N. J., 
E. J. Pechin, advertising manager. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 

New York. 

Division 5. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh, E. L. Patton, 
advertising manager. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York. 

Division 6. G-M _ Laboratories, 
Chicago, A. P. Sirois, advertising 
manager. George H. Hartman 
Company, Chicago. 

Division 7. Council on Candy of 
the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Smith H. Cady, 
Jr., advertising manager. Leo Bur- 
nett Company, Chicago. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
took top honors among agencies in 
this year’s competition, with its ac- 
counts winning three plaques and 
three certificate awards. 

In his commentary titled “Reflec- 
tions of the Judges,” Mr. Callos 
pointed out that because of the record 
number of entries this year, more and 
more advertisers and their agencies 
are realizing the importance of the 
ABP Annual Advertising Competi- 
tion. 

“Equally important,” he added, 
“since the avowed purpose of the con- 
test is to promote a more effective use 
of business paper space, with a re- 
sultant greater return for the adver- 
tiser, it’s not hard to further deduce 
that more and more campaigns, there 
fore, are being created with this fun- 
damental idea in mind, 

‘Awards Eagerly Sought’ 

“But don’t forget also the award 
themselves. That big total of -entries 
means they are cagerly sought for. 
There is a degree of prestige that goes 
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with the winning of any one of them. 
And that in itself is proof genuine of 
the exceedingly high status of this 
competition and the regard in which 
it is held by both advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies.” 

Turning to the reactions of the 
judges, Mr. Callos said that far too 
many of the entries were quickly and 
easily eliminated in the preliminary 
screening. 

“The judges were seriously con- 
cerned over the large number of en- 
tries in which the advertiser made not 
the slightest effort to check the ef- 
fectiveness of his advertising,” he as- 
serted. “Too often under the heading 
‘results’ appeared phrases such as, ‘We 
were not out to get inquiries, and thus 
we have no tangible evidence, but we 
know the advertising was effective.’ 

“Or, “While we have no record of 
returns, our client’s sales force likes 
the campaign.’ 

“Or, “We have received many let- 
ters complimenting us on this series.’ 
‘Advertisers Too Lax’ 

“Thus, it seems logical to assume 
that many advertisers operate on the 
philosophy that advertising is an art 
rather than a science. Successful ad- 
vertisers, those who expect and insist 
on getting results from their adver- 
tising, use many devices to determine 
results other than inquiry returns, It 
is the opinion of the judges that too 
many advertisers are lax in not mak- 
ing use of them.” 

Mr. Callos next gave a brief de- 
scription of the measuring rods the 





judges used in making their awards. 
These included dramatic picture ap- 
peals, headlines that closely tied in 
with the illustrations, copy that told 
an adequate and valid story fast, typo- 
graphical devices that helped to re- 
lieve what might have been dull-look- 
ing copy blocks, simplicity in format 
permitting fast reading and continuity 
of the various ads in a campaign. 


Judges Picked Carefully 

Speaking on the selection of judges, 
Mr. Callos said, “These judges were 
not chosen haphazardly. Each was 
hand-picked. For each of the seven 
divisions in the competition, there were 
three judges—an engineer, a purchas- 
ing agent and a professional advertis- 
ing man, The engineer was a user of 
the products represented in the group 
he was judging, the purchasing agent 
a buyer of those products, the adver- 
tising man experienced in the business 
paper field. 

“In other words, there was no dan- 
ger that one inexperienced in adver- 
tising would choose a campaign be- 
cause it agreed with his theories of 
what good advertising should be, or 
that the factual evidence appealed to 
his engineering or purchasing sense, 
even though the treatment never 
would have attracted attention and 
inspired readership. The professional 
ad man saw to that. 

“Neither could the ad man choose 
an ad that he might have thought 
had everything—picture appeal, hot 
headline, excellent format, If it didn’t 
have the facts the engineer and pur- 











Sterling silver plaque winning entries in the ABP Competition are 


States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. and R. G. LeTourneau. Peoria. 
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chasing agent were looking for, it 
didn’t have what it takes to win an 
award.” 

Judges representing the users of 
products advertised included E. L. 
Beisser, American Lumber & Treating 
Company; John Bucuss, Acme Steel 
Company; G. R. Gordon, Container 
Corporation of America; Howard W. 
Hunter, The Fair; J. Herkert Lind- 
holm, Lyon Metal Products; M. C. 
McGregor, Signode Steel Strapping 
Company, and William Otto, Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co. 

Purchasing agents who judged the 
entries were R. D. Barnes, Bauer & 
Black Division of Kendall Company ; 
Laurence M. Brock, Carson, Pirie Scott 
& Co.; Milford J. Hunter, Continen- 
tal Can Company; Arthur G. Pearson, 
American Meat Institute, and Edwin 
E. Swick, Operadio Mfg. Company. 

Advertising agency executives, in 
addition to Mr. Callos, who partici- 
pated in the judging included Everett 
Addoms, Evans Associates Company; 
Walter Baers, The Buchen Company; 
T. R. Bauerle, T. R. Bauerle Advertis- 
ing Agency; W. H. Meloan, Kreicker 
& Meloan; Harvey Scribner, Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., and Russell B. Williams, 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn. 

A complete list of those who re- 
ceived certificates of merit follows: 
Division 1. 

Jenkins Bros., A. M. Street, publi- 
city manager. Horton-Noyes Com- 
pany; B. F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial Products Division, Jay E. 
Miller, advertising manager. Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company; Air Re- 





(Bottom row, left to right) E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Arlington, 
‘top row, left to right) Waldes Kohinoor, Inc., New York: United N. J.: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh; G-M Laboratories, 
Chicago, and Council on Candy of Nat'l. Confectioners’ Association. 
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M. A. Williamson, ABP president. gives a 
plaque to Eugene Weyeneth. customer rela- 
tions manager, R. G. LeTourneau, Peoria. 


Van Alstyne, advertis- 
Basford Com- 


duction, G, T. 
ing manager. G. M 
pany; International Nickel Company, 
Robert L. Llovd, advertising manager. 
Marschalk & Pratt 
Armstrong Cork Company. Roy Mi- 
nett, Batten, 


Company, and 
adv ertisineg manager 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Division 2. 

General Electric Company, Chemi- 
Robert «& 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
Benton & Bowles: National 
Adhesives, William East, advertising 


cal | Jepartment, Gibson, 


motion, 
manager, G. M. Sasford Company; 
Bundy Tubing Company, G. D. Baker, 


sales. 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance; 


vice-president in charge of 


Celanese Plastics Corporation, Miss 
Harriet E. Raymond, advertising 
J. T. Ellington & Co., and 
Parker Appliance Company, S. E. Vo- 


Fuller & 


manager. 


ran, advertising manager. 
Smith & Ross. 
Division 3. 
General Electric Company, Appara- 
tus Department, K, L. Walters, ad- 
[ransportation & 
Marine Division. G. M. Basford Com- 
pany; Kearney & Trecker Corporation, 


vertising manager, 


Al John, advertising manager. Klau- 


Van 
Koehring Company, E. J. 


Pietersom Dunlap Associates; 
Goes, ad- 


vertising manager. Andrews Agency; 


Alfred P. Sirois. advertising manager. G.M. 
Leboratories, Chicago, receives one of the 
sterling silver plaques from Mr. Williamson. 


Products Company, August 
Oakleigh R. 


French & Associates, and George Gor- 


Sunnen 
Sunnen, sales manager. 


ton Machine Company, Ira R. Ogil- 


vie, advertising manager. Cramer- 
Krasselt Company. 
Division 4. 
Aluminum Company of America, 


C. C. Carr, advertising manager. Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross; Eastman Kodak 
H. Bartlett, director of 
advertising. J. Walter Thompson 
Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Mackinney, advertising 
James Thomas Chirurg 
Company; Celanese Plastics Corpora- 
tion, Miss Hariett E, Raymond, ad- 
vertising manager. J. T. Ellington & 
Kinetic Chemicals, R. C. 
Batten, 


Company, L. 


Company; 
Frank P. 


manager. 


Co., and 
Sickler, advertising manager. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Division 5. 
Johns-Manville, Reginald L. John- 


son, advertising manager. J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Wade Mfg. 
Company, H. F. Wilson, sales man- 
ager. Technographics, Inc.; Arm- 


strong Cork Company, Building Ma- 
Max Banzhaf, adver- 
tising manager, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn: Modine Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milton Druse, advertising man- 
ager. Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap As- 
sociates, and Chicago Bridge & Iron 


terial Division, 


Smith H. Cady. Jr.. advertising manager o! 
Council on Candy of National Confectioners 
Association, Chicago. also receives a plaque. 





Company, Milo E. Smith, advertising 
manager. Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
Division 6. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Plishker, ad- 
vertising manager, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross; Jantzen Knitting Mills, Jantzen 


Lamp Division, H. E. 


Specialty Division, Don Kennedy, ad- 
vertising manager. Botsford, Constan 
tine & Gardner; Blue Bell, Inc., R. S 
LeMatty, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, Howard H. Monk & As- 
Hoover Company, L. P. Cor- 
coran, advertising manager. Leo Bur 
nett Company, and International Cel 
lucotton 
Eads, 


sociates ; 


Products Company, J. | 
assistant advertising manage: 
in charge of trade advertising. Foote, 
Cone & Belding. 

Division 7. 

Preformed Wire Rope Information 
Bureau, E. V. Creagh, advertising 
manager. Reincke, Meyer & 
Universal C.I.T. Credit Corporation, 
L. Y. McAnney, advertising manager 
Fuller & Smith & Ross; Studebaker 
Corporation, R. G, Hudson, manager 
of Truck Division. Roche, Williams 
& Cleary; Eastman Kodak Company, 
L. H. Bartlett, director of advertising 
J. Walter Thompson Company, and 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, advertising man- 
ager, Allev & Richards Company. 


Finn; 














Says Need for Pre-Evaluation 
Data Greatest in Direct Mail 


The direct mail field has more need 


about 


tor pre-evaluation data audience 
preferences than 
any other media 
used by advertis 
ers, according to 
John Samter, direc 
tor of market re 


search, Edward 
Stern & Co., Phil- 
adelphia 

Speaking before 


a recent meeting 


of the Insurance 
Advertising Con- 
ference in New 





York City, Mr 
Samter added that 
“to the best of our 
knowledge, no comprehensive, continu 
ing study of the entire field that provides 
data for pre-evaluating direct mail adver- 
tising has ever been made.” 

“The size and colors of newspapers, 
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John Samter 


magazines and billboard advertisements 
are pretty well standardized,” said Mr. 
Samter. “Radio program rules and regu- 
lations leave little leeway for the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity of the advertiser. The 
method by which the message reaches the 
audience is set for these media.” 

“With direct mail, however,” he con- 
tinued, “the advertiser not only has a 
much wider range of size, color, shape 
and presentation, but he must create the 
vehicle which carries the advertisement 
as well as the advertisement itself.” 


Postpone Atlantic City 
Exposition Until 1948 


Officials of the International Industrial 
Exposition—scheduled to be held June 
28 to Sept. 6, 1947, on Atlantic City’s 
Million Dollar Pier—have announced 
that the show will be postponed until 
June, 1948 

They attribute the postponement to 
unsettled world conditions and a shortage 
{ building materials needed for recon- 
version of the pier. 


World Ports Editor 
Moves to Washington 


Paul Amundsen, editor of Il’ 
Ports, and his entire editorial staff 1: 
month moved their headquarters to t! 
Earle Building, Washington, D. C. Ff 
ecutive, advertising and circulation d 
partments of the publication remain 
Chicago 

With the growing importance of ¢ 
nation’s capital as a mews source ! 
waterfront industries, HVorld Ports « 
ficials said that they felt the staff could 
perform a better editorial service | 
operating from the capital. 


Appoints Whidden Foreign Editor 
Howard P. Whidden has been a! 


pointed foreign editor of Business We 
He was formerly chief of McGraw-H 
Publishing Company's London Burea 
He succeéds John Chapman who recent 
became vice-president of McGraw-H 
International. 


; 


ast 
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A full page of pictures appear opposite 


The 
STORY BEHIND 
A TRADE MARK 
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By R. DAVISON 


Manager, 









Market Development Division, 
New Jersey Zinc Company, 
lew York. 


PPYODAY’S postwar period is char- 

acterized by questions from em- 
ployes and their families, by question- 
ing in the communities where the 
plants are located, by customers, and 

stockholders. When people who 
‘e interested start asking questions, 

is smart, as well as courteous, to 
enlighten them. That they want to 
now is a healthy sign, of course, and 
they ought to be told a great many 
pertinent facts—for the biggest sales 


Research 
Backs ( Pp the Trad 
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each chapter in New Jersey 
Zinc Company's new booklet. ‘The Story Behind a Trademark.’ (Left) 


The Story Behind a Trademark’ 


Mark 





Phe Future of the Horse Head 
cn 





“Research Backs Up the Trademark’ is the title of one of the chapters, 
and ‘The Future of the Horse Head’ (right) is the title of another. 


History of a trademark is theme of New Jersey Zinc 
Company's booklet to give its stockhclders, employes, 


customers and the community information about the 


organization 


jobs facing industry today are to 
cement relations with our employes, 
and in local communities, And one 
quickly finds while doing this—as one 
might suspect—that it is advisable to 
employ the fundamental principles 
used in other successful sales pro- 
grams. 

Taking the facts—one after an- 
other—one realizes that those same 
facts are interesting alike to employes 
and their families, to others in the 
community, to customers and to 
stockholders. And what’s more, the 
same method of presentation is usable 
provided it is handled with reasonable 
intelligence. To see how this works 
out, let’s look briefly at each chapter 
of the new booklet, “The Story Be- 
hind a Trademark”—see the points 
brought out — and quickly evaluate 
the self-interest, and usually the inter- 
locking interest, of each group. When 
community of interest can be estab- 
lished between management and work- 
ers, reflecting itself in benefits to cus- 
tomers and stockholders, then a com- 
pany has achieved sound labor rela- 
tions. 

As one would surmise, the chapter 
headed ““The Beginning” goes back to 
the origin of the Horse Head—back 
to 1786 when the Horse Head ap- 
peared on the 1 cent piece minted 
by the colony of New Jersey. And 
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after recording the use of the Horse 
Head crest on a product of ours about 
1855, one reads that now “For many 
years customers have recognized and 
relied on the uniform high quality of 
the products on which this trademark 
appears. It is a valued possession of 
New Jersey Zinc Company.” 

There couldn’t be much argument 
about the contents of this first chap- 
ter, for most stories begin at the begin- 
ning. Furthermore, almost everyone 
feels a friendly bond in history, Of 
course, many of the employes in par- 
ticular have heard or read many of 
the historical facts before, presented 
in one form or another. But no one 
engaged in sales promotion activities 
can neglect the fact that, to quote 
from Kenneth M. Goode’s book, “How 
to Turn People into Gold:” 

“The memory of the average man 
is shockingly unreliable. A German 
psychologist, Ebbinghaus, makes the 
startling assertion that 90% of all 
ordinary learning is apparently for- 
gotten within 24 hours. Only by 
over-learning, by considerable spe- 
cial effort, he says, is man’s mind 
able to absorb what enters into it. 
. . . Someone less scientific has esti- 
mated, roughly, that the ordinary 
citizen remembers only 1/10 of 
what he hears, 3/10 of what he 
sees, and 5/10 of what he both hears 
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and sees. Even then, what little he 
does remember, he is likely to re- 
member incorrectly.” 

While customers and _ stockholders 
probably are interested in the facts, 
any story of continuity—such as a 
long-time company history presents— 
is particularly reassuring to families 
of employes and to others in the com- 
munity dependent upon the continu- 
ing Company activity. 

Photographs of company mining 
and manufacturing operations face 
the chapters headed, “The Trademark 
Is as Old as the Company” and “The 
Horse Head Becomes Famous.” You 
only have to talk to one who lives in 
a plant community, whether he or she 
be employe, relative or neighbor, to 
yourself agree with the established 
fact that workers know practically 
nothing—and their families even less 
—concerning other plants of a com- 
pany. And the community thinks of 
a company only as a local activity. So 
build esprit de corps, for physical plant 
alone can produce nothing, human 
barely 
enough to keep a worker alive, and 


energy alone can _ produce 
neither can produce anything very 
long without combining plants and 
the labor in those plants. If you want 
to put in a cheer for management’s 
function, here’s your chance, for 
where would those in one community 
be without being geared to the rest of 
a complex, far-flung organization? If 
we had ever entertained any doubt of 
the interest of the community in the 
extremely technical mining, manufac- 
turing and service operations within 
our plants, and their interrelation, such 
doubts were entirely dispelled by the 
wholehearted interest with which peo- 
ple for miles around flocked to see 
explanatory replicas of such operations 
just prior to the war. 
Photos Depict Research 

Then there are a half dozen pictures 
of activities in our technical depart- 
ment laboratories opposite “Research 
Backs Up the Trademark.” You can 
advantageously use such strong state- 
ments as: “No little credit for the 
reputation of the Horse Head trade- 
mark is due to New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany’s attitude toward research and 
the development of new products. 
This company was one of the earliest 
metal producers to recognize the value 
of research as a fundamental activity, 
and today the company operates the 
largest research laboratory in the 
world devoted to the development and 
use of zinc and zine products.” It’s 
good promotion to stress those state- 
ments that your company alone can 
make. 
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Published in the May 10 issue of The Satur- 
day Evening Post is this Black & Decker 
Mig. Company ad. The copy emphasizes 
the company’s policy of selling through dis- 
tributors, urging customers and prospects to 
buy not only its products, but to purchase 
equipment and supplies from distributors. 





The interdependence of various 
units of the company is again cited in 
the fact that the technical department 
also cooperates with the mining and 
manufacturing departments to im- 
prove the processes of production. 
Despite continuing efforts through a 
company publication, it must be ad- 
mitted that employes in one operation 
develop little enduring appreciation of 
the importance of the activities in 
another. But repetition helps, A min- 
ing or manufacturing man who can 
see production resulting from each 
day’s work usually looks on research 
work as the pampered child who gets 
a lot of money and doesn’t have to 
come up at stated intervals with any 
definite proof of accomplishment. 
Confidence in the future can be built 
through statements that this research 
activity extends beyond today’s uses 
to determine how these products can 
further serve industry tomorrow. 

What could be a better message to 
employes and their families, and their 
neighbors, customers and stockholders 
than a forward-looking attitude «and 
an expression of confidence in the 
future? Many of them will accept it 
as another indication of a progressive 
corporation, for the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reports that 
American business is spending more 
money at the present time for indus- 
trial research than in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war. If your 
company is one of these, say so. 

In the next chapter, “The Horse 
Head Home,” it is 
pointed out that when a shipment 
bearing the Horse Head trademark 


Away from 





leaves one of our plants, it may be 
headed for any one of a number of 
quite different industries, and that 
since these manufacturers of ours usu- 
ally lose their identity in the ultimate 
products of our customers, it is inter- 
esting to look into the major consum- 
ing industries, and to consider the rea- 
sons for the use of Horse Head prod- 
ucts. This is followed by six pages of 
brief sections devoted to the main, 
almost unrelated markets—die casting, 
paint, rubber, brass, textiles, ceramics, 
metal forming, pharmaceuticals, pow- 
der metallurgy, linoleum, steel and 
iron, plastics, paper, nickel silver, and 
galvanizing. 

At the recent conference of the 
American Management Association it 
was reiterated time and again that 
employes want to know about their 
opportunities and their security (both 
of which depend to such a great degree 
upon the company’s customers), the 
progress of the company, and com- 
petition. If you can, don’t miss your 
opportunities to show your em- 
ployes and their neighbors that the 
company which means so much to 
their well-being has its future insepa- 
rably tied to the basic industries of the 
country; also that their future is as- 
sured as long as the American way of 
life carries on. 

The customer always thinks of your 
company as being important in the 
field in which he is active, but it 
broadens his respect when he realizes 
the scope of the organization beyond 
his particular industry. To a stock- 
holder, of course, it is most comfort- 
ing to know that there is a diversity 
to both your products and to the mar- 
kets served by those products, for 
technological developments have dealt 
harshly with some previously prosper- 
ous companies that had all their eggs 
in one basket. 


Chapter Devoted to War 


World .War II is still close enough 
so that the February gathering of pub- 
lic relations leaders, sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, included as one of today’s big 
needs the selling of the wartime and 
peacetime exploits of American indus 
try. And those who should be sold 
were all the groups under discussion 
here, to whom this booklet is being 
distributed. 

“The Horse Head in Military Ser\ 
ice” chapter carefully stays awa) 
from any “How we won the wa! 
attitude, but it does point out that 
although .the applications -in wartin 
differed, the functions of the prod 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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These three ads are selected from Trane Company's current institu- 
tional advertising campaign. Twelve ads are included in the cam- 
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paign, with several being published simultaneously, instead of run- 
ning one each month. Cramer-Krasselt, Milwaukee, is the agency. 


Engineering Advertising Solves a Problem 


IKE many another diversified 

manufacturer, Trane Company 
has so many products—35 in all— 
that advertising all of them becomes 
a greater problem each year. While all 
of the Trane products are related to 
heating, cooling, and air conditioning, 
and some of them—such as unit venti- 
lators—fit into specific vertical mar- 
kets, the line is so broad and the 
market so large that doing a mer- 
chandising job on any one product 
may leave other important ones in the 
shadows. 

So far, the answer is fairly ob- 
vious. Run programs on specific prod- 
ucts in vertical business papers to their 
most natural markets, and blanket 
the broader business and industrial 
fields with an institutional campaign 
that sells Trane and Trane products as 
a whole. But when the Trane adver- 
tising and sales departments and their 
agency, the industrial division of Cra- 
ner-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, sat 
wn to work it out, the difficulty of 
leveloping the program was apparent. 

Narrowing the vertical business 
aper field to keep it within budgetary 

nitations is problem enough, when 
ere are Trane products that may find 
‘ospects in everything from funeral 
mes to zoos. Finally, the decision 
as made that only the products that 
nd limited vertical markets would be 
lvertised in this way, with occasional 
pplementary campaigns for those 
tems needing a special “push.” 
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Selecting media for the institutional 
campaign was not a difficult problem, 
since Trane’s large over-all markets 
are clearly defined. Six groups of in- 
dustrial and business papers are used: 
Architectural; engineering; plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning contrac- 
tors; industrial; business management, 
and the business-consumer group who 
read weekly news magazines, 

With the media selected, it came 
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time to plan advertisements. It was 
easy enough to decide that ads in the 
vertical papers should be simple and 
straight-forward, showing in each case 
how a Trane product could benefit 
users in its particular market. Every 
advertisement would be slanted di- 
rectly to the interested market, in 
order to do a most effective selling job. 

Planning the Trane institutional ad- 
vertisements was not such a cut and 
dried matter, however. The ads would 
talk Trane, and thus would refer to 
all Trane products when products 
were mentioned, But Trane products 
run all the way from heating to cool- 
ing, and from luxurious comfort ap- 
plications to hard working uses in in- 
dustrial processes. This made over-all 
statements rather difficult. Further, 
ads that played up air conditioning 
might tend to neglect heating—and 
both types of product wanted full 
share in every advertisement. 





Add to those stickers the matter of 
engineering. Trane boasts the greatest 
number of engineers per hundred em- 
ployes of any company in the industry, 
so engineering plays a fundamental 
and great part in the organization. 
Further, every one of the 200 Trane 
salesmen is an engineer—and what ad- 
vertiser wouldn’t want to take ad- 
vantage of that fact? Engineering is 
the obvious hook on which to hang an 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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Mobile Radiotelephone Industry 


By THOMAS HEALY 
Telecommunications Reports, 
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NE of the offshoots of radio 
| sett Ener promises to be- 
come one of the healthiest postwar 
“new” industries. This lusty infant 
is the mobile radiotelephone—which 
was in the cradle stage 20 years ago 
and never really grew up until it was 
inducted into the armed services to 
provide fast, portable communication 
during World War IL. 

Mobile radiotelephone is no longer 
just a subsidiary enterprise of the large 
radio companies whose primary inter- 
est was in producing home receivers 
and broadcasting station transmitting 
equipment, It is rapidly growing out 
of the knee pants stage. In many com- 
panies it has become a separate manu- 
facturing division with its own depart- 
ments devoted to research and develop- 
ments. At the same time, other smaller 
specialized companies whose previous 
orders were devoted to custom built 
equipment have, under the impetus of 
wartime contracts, swung to a mass 
production basis in this attractive 
field, 

The public no longer looks upon the 
“wireless telephone” as just a gadget. 
Through the publicity gained in its 
use by all branches of the armed serv- 
ices and intensified use by police and 
fire departments, business men in a 


great variety of fields have come to 
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This strip of pictures shows a few of the many ways in which radio 
telephones are being used today. Milo Gilson (left), assistant gen- 
eral yardmaster of Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, directs 
operations from the west tower of the railroad’s new radiotelephone 





recognize the value of radiotelephone 
as a means of cutting corners and cut- 
ting down costs, particularly in opera- 
tions involving transportation or haul- 
ing of materials. Consequently, the 
radiotelephone field represents an 
almost unlimited new mine for radio 
manufacturers, 

Since the end of the war the sales 
of this type of equipment have 
boomed, steauily climbing from the 
days of acute materials shortages im- 
mediately after the end of the world 
conflict, and the industry faces a 
happy horizon of new uses cropping 
up every day for its products as well 
demand from 
established users who want to utilize 
every facility which will help them 
maintain a level with competition. 

The revenue from mobile equipment 
has become a substantial part of total 
radio sales since the latter part of 1945 
and from reports of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal 


as almost unlimited 


agency governing the licensing and 
operation of all radio equipment, can 
be gained some idea of the magnitude 
of its potentialities. 

For example: This spring the com- 
mission issued grants for authoriza- 
tion to build land transmitting stations 
and to install mobile units in more 
than 800 taxicabs owned by 52 com- 
panies located in cities throughout the 
country. The sale of equipment will 
bring more than $500,000 to the com- 
panies supplying the equipment. 

But that was only one week’s grants 


communications setup in Roper Yard. Salt Lake City. U. Two mem. 
bers of the Gatti-Hallicrafters research expedition in Africa (center) 
operate one of the Hallicrafter recording sets on which they can pick 
up a broadcast of native songs or animal cries. The driver of this 








by the commission, The Federal 
agency has its files piled high with ap- 
plications for equipment use and only 
by yeoman work on the part of its 
staff is able to keep ahead of the 
demand for licenses. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
the FCC receives applications from 
taxicab companies totaling more than 
$150,000 weekly in equipment value 


This is an example of the type of advertis- 
ing radiotelephone companies are doing. 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora- 
tion uses railway and other industrial pub- 
lications to carry its advertising messages. 


GUARANTEED’ 
VHF SYSTEMS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
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ter) telephone. (Center) Operating with the first industrial radiotelephone 
ick authorization, engineers at the Pullman-Standard Company's Michi- 
his gan City. Ind., freight car plant use Motorola two-way radio- 





ral represented. Shortly before the turn 

p- of the vear the weekly average was 

ly about $100,000. 

its Sales of radiotelephone equipment to 

he taxicab companies alone this year are 
expected to reach at least $10 million. 

at And radio industry sources say the 

m demand for equipment in that field is 

an only beginning. A study of applica- 

ue tions coming into the FCC show that 

is. Farnsworth carries a message and photo of 

1g. F. G. Gurley. president of Atchison. Topeka 

ra- & Santa Fe Railway to endorse the results 

ab- of a survey carried on by both companies. 
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delivery truck (left) contacts his company’s home office on his radio- 


the average cab company wants to use 


about 10 mobile units and one land 
station, and only a small percentage 
of the companies in operation in the 
United States have so far placed their 
orders for radiotelephone systems. 
When the FCC grants additional fre- 
quencies to the taxicab field—it now 
that 
there will be a sharp upward trend in 


has only two—it is expected 
cab applications for radio licenses. 
The use by taxicabs of radiotele- 
phone presents a prime field for study 
of the usefulness of the comparatively 
Taxi- 


cab fleet owners say they have found 


new communications medium. 


that equipping their cabs with radio 
two-way conversation units cuts down 
cruising time of the average cab about 
30°7. This is a most important con- 
sideration for the highly competitive 
taxicab industry. Cruising time waste 
of gas and oil, tires and wear and tear 
on a cab runs into high figures, and 
cab fleet owners were quick to seize on 
a system of cutting down this cost, 
which previously had been thought 
necessary to keep up with competition. 

The same considerations underlay 
the interest of truck fleet owners and 
bus radiotelephone. 
Trucking companies are beginning to 
pour in their orders for equipment, 
and one of the large West Coast op- 
erators in recent weeks received a li- 
cense grant from the FCC to build 
five land stations in three states to 
operate with 150 transmitting and re- 
ceiving radio units, each of which will 


operators in 
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telephones on Diesel switch engines and cranes. This yard conduc- 
tor (right) keeps in touch with dispatcher and locomotive crews with 
his lightweight Farnsworth walkie-talkie radio strapped to his back. 
Both of his arms are free to help him climb cars or throw switches. 


Looks for Prosperous Future 


be installed in a truck. The drivers 
will then have a means of instanta- 
neous communication with the com- 
pany’s central offices. 

Bus operating companies, in coop- 
eration with their various state and 
nation®l organizations, are setting up 
their own networks of radio communi- 
cation also, They are now conduct- 
ing experiments in the best use of the 
equipment, and have underwritten a 
number of projects to produce the 
efficient 


most communications 


tem for their own peculiar needs. 


sys- 


It is significant that the truck op- 
erators and bus companies have passed 
the stage of questioning the value of 
radiotelephone for their industries. 
They found the answers in demonstra- 
tions conducted in Chicago, Detroit 
and other large cities in the past year 
by a number of radio manufacturers, 
and their experiments now are only 
concerned with gaining the fullest 
utilization of the equipment. 

Truck owners have found radio the 
answer “empty 
haul” problem to a great extent. Haul- 
age orders picked up by company 
agents along routes used by the truck- 


to overcoming the 


ers can be quickly relayed to their own 
vans coming home from a delivery, 
thus a separate trip becomes unneces- 
sary. And the same use will apply 
to trucks only partially loaded for a 
particular route. 

Bus operations, fleet owners have 
pointed out, will be considerably ex- 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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OR more than four months, mem- 

bers of the House and Senate post 
office committee have explored the 
mysteries of postal cost accounting 
and postal rate making in a determined 
effort to billion-dollar busi- 
ness out of the red. 

After operating profitably for three 
wartime years, the department fell 
$148 million behind in fiscal year 
1945, and by fiscal year 1947 it was 


get this 


heading for deficits in excess of $300 
million. 
President Truman pointed to a 
decline in profitable first class and air- 
mail business following the demobili- 
zation of the armed forces, and the 
return of less profitable classes such 
as direct mail advertising matter. 
His budget message last January 
greeted the new Republican majority 
with a challenge to find new revenue 
for the post office. Under committee 
instructions, postal officials offered a 
plan for $173 million of new money 
by 30 to 40% increase for all services 
3 cent letters and airmail. 
class proposal 


other than 
The 
100%. 

Historically, the post office seldom 


second averaged 


operates profitably except in wartime. 


However, there was a strong Con- 
gressional feeling that since other 
business costs and prices have in- 


creased, there was room for a postal 


rate increase foo, 
that 


wages—which account for more than 


Committee members noted 


80° of the department’s costs—had 
been increased by $350 million since 
the end of the war. These increases, 
the first in more than 20 years, were 
defended, though there was some ques- 
tion whether the department was re- 
taining too many wartime employes. 

Pressure for a bill 
with the news that railroads and air- 


lines have applied for more mail pay. 


rate mounted 


The railroad plea alone would cost 
the $60 million. Air- 
lines figures might boost these extra 
$100 million. 


department 


costs beyond 

As 
appearing 
was asked whether he paid more for 
labor and materials today than he paid 


a result, witness after witness, 


before either committee, 


a year ago; whether his price to con- 
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Congressional Committees Wrestle 
with Problems of Postal Rates 






Senate, House groups plan cost studies, rate shifts 
in effort to offset $300 million deficit in 1947 











POSTAL FACTS-—Fiscal Year 1946 
(Economics of Major Services) 
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TOTAL $1,224.5 $1,372.6 $148.1 36,318.2 100 2.98356 x x 
First Class 597.8 454.7 143.1 20,058 55.230 04813 2 26702 0.78111 
Air Mail 68.4 $9.0 19.4 716.4 1.973 9.55123 6.84113 2.71010 
Second Class 
Daily News 16.0 57.7 47.7 2,224.1 6.124 X XxX xX 
Non-daily 6.2. 31.6 25.4 1,098.1 3.024 X X XxX 
Other Pubs 12.1 50.9 38.8 1,378.4 3.796 56857 3.11321 - 2.54464 
All 2nd Class 8.2 171.3 138.1 5,832.1 16.059 
Third Class $3.1 1 2 52.1 6,055.1 16.672 1.37292 2.23406 86114 
Fourth Class 
Parcel Post 194.5 225.5 — 30.9 821.2 2.261 Xx xX xX 
Catalogs 7.6 14.6 7.0 116.9 $22 X X xX 
All 4th OS.9 251.3 42.4 94.5 2.738 21.00507 25.27015 4 96508 
Registry 25.2 30.6 5.4 77.7 xX 82.55007 39.43125 - 6.88118 
Insur ance 10.6 13.9 3.3 134.3 xX 7.95061 10.40670 - 2.45609 
cop 12.3 17.6 5.3 52.9 xX 23.41425 33.26608 9.85183 
Special Delivery 15.1 25.5 10.4 102.2 x 14.80522 24.94297 —10.13775 
Monev Orde! 1.8 60.7 22.9 71.6 xX 11.71990 22.34621 —10.62631 
Postal Not 14 q 95 97.5 xX 5.00000 14.08469 — 9.08469 
stal Savings 14.9 8.5 6.4 4.1 xX xX X xX 
sumers was higher today than a year 1. At least part of the deficit 


ago. 

When the obvious answer was 
given, committee members countered, 
“Postal costs are up, too. Why should 
you continue to pay the same postage 


99 


you paid in 1879? 


In 15 hearing days, the House com- 
mittee piled up a printed record of 
573 pages. During 10 days, the 
Senate committee collected 324 pages 
of testimony and exhibits. More than 
for various classes of 
publications, for mail order houses, 
book publishers, direct mai! advertisers 
and fraternal orders had their say. 


50 witnesses 


Before the hearings were very old, 
several points were clear: 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washin Editor. 


Tor) 
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might be traceable to failure to adopt 
modern operating methods within 
the department. A study, by com- 
petent experts, might lead to im- 
portant savings through reduction 
of personnel, and better handling 
methods. 

2. “Penalty mail” is now a major 
expense item. Special legislation to 
compensate the pest office for hand- 
ling this, and other services such 
as savings bonds, might cut $100 
million from the postal deficit. 


Witnesses challenged the use of “‘cost 
accounting” methods for postal rate 


making. 
While they did not doubt the math- 


ematical accuracy of the procedures 
which the post office uses in allotting 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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How to Beat Printing Cost Rises 
by Careful Pre-Planning 


ry\RYING to reduce printing pro- 

duction costs? If you are an ad- 
vertising manager or agency produc- 
tion manager working to beat down 
rising production costs resulting from 
recent increases in printing costs, you 
will find that exceptional savings can 
result from ingenious planning at your 
end. 

The printing process you choose, the 
style of type (even the slug on which 
it is cast), the time schedule you set 
up, the way in which you “dummy” 
the material—all these can cut your 
cost. 

Illustration is the best explanation, 
so here is an actual case history of a 
128-page handbook produced under 
present conditions at a cost 80 low it 
surprises those who hear the figures. 

Although the handbook mentioned 
is not typical in content of the usual 
agency’s work, this factor is of little 
concern, It could have been an em- 
ployes’ handbook, a dealer manual. a 
sales training book, a repair or installa- 
tion manual, or even a catalog. We 
can be more concerned with the me- 
chanics of its production than with 
its content. 

The volume is entitled “A Guide 
Book to Highway 66.” It is a tour- 
ist’s guide to the major cross-country 
artery between Chicago and Los An- 
zeles, by way of St. Louis, Oklahoma 
City, Albuquerque, and Flagstaff. It 
was written and produced as a “‘side 

enture” by an advertising agency 
production manager. 

The physical size of the book was 
determined by the following factors: 

1. It had to be pocket size. 

2. Pages had to be such that when 
printed “several up” on a sheet, 
they would utilize the maximum 
portion of the sheet, to avoid 
waste. 

3. The sheets (of several pages) had 
to be the size most economical 
for the press selected. 


By JACK D. RITTENHOUSE 
Darwin H. Clark Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


4. The sheet size selected was 19 
inches by 25 inches, on which 16 
pages, 412 by 6 inches (with al- 
lowance for trimming), could be 
printed. 


Having determined the trimmed page 


size, the area to be occupied by type . 


and illustrations was determined, based 
on utilization of the maximum area 
yet retaining pleasant margins, etc. 
The type-page size selected was 20 
picas wide by 31 picas high, not in- 
cluding the “folio” (page number). 


Lithograph Process Chosen 

It was decided to print the book by 
lithograph for several reasons: 

When cost of composition, repro- 
duction proofs, “pasteup” labor, litho- 
grapher’s negatives, plates, and press- 


| 








Jack D. Rittenhouse 


run were measured against. costs of 
engravings, printer’s makeready, and 
letterpress run, the cost was found to 
be lower in this instance. The cost 
might be otherwise in some cases, but 
reports indicate increasing use of litho- 
graphy as a means of reducing costs 
in many instances. 

Another reason for using litho- 
graphy was that it enabled us to print 
on paper which had an appearance and 
“feel” of coated stock; yet which 
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Albuquerque, followed an earlier trail blazed in 1840 by 
Josiah Gregg.” 


At 179 mi. (125 mi.) the highway drops-150 feet in one 
mile 


181 mi. (123 mi) Gas station 


142 mi. (122 mi.) SANTA ROSA. (Pop. 2,310, alt. 4,600 
garages: Central Motor Co. and Sterling; courts: Santa 
Rosa, Yucca, and about 10 others; Sahuaro Trading Post 
Jack's Cafe is good; Midland Hotel, stores; al! facilities.) 
Most of Santa Rosa's population is of Spanish descent, and 
the town began with an early large rancho. It is a county 
weal 


If your car needs attention, better check it at Santa Rosa 
because the next major community is Albuquerque, about 
122 miles west 


As you leave Santa Rosa, you cross the famous PECUS 
RIVER at the west edge of town. HISTURICAL MARKER 
CORUNADO’'S ROUTE on west bank of river. Text reads 
The journey of Francisco Vasquez Coronado, first ex 
plorer of New Mexico, to the mythical province of Quivira 
tying to the northeast, was halted near here for four days 
in the spring of 1541, while the army built a bridge of 
togs across the Pecos River.” 


West of Sama Rosa, you begin climbing the range which 
thes between here and Albuquerque. Just west of Santa 
Hosa are several fairly steep grades, then you have 
stretches of gentile grades, followed by steeper climbs. 

Four miles west of Santa Rosa you pass a gas station at 
185 mi. (119 mip and then climb 200 ft in one mile. You 
continue climbing more grades, and at 191 mi. (113 mi) 
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Figure 1. Reproduction of a page from ‘A 
Guide to Highway 66." The type is 8 point 
Century on a 10 point slug with a machine- 
cast 10 point slug between paragraphs to 
simplify makeup. The type selected helps 
legibility, eases composition and aids in 
the preparation of ‘reproduction proofs.’ 


would not cause the pages to stick 
together if they became wet, If you 
are printing books to be used in 
kitchens, or for outdoor use (in 
trucks, etc.), this is a factor, because 
a little rain can buckle the pages or 
cause them to stick if you use most 
types of ordinary enameled stock. 


Selection of Type 

Once the page size had been deter- 
mined, and it was known that the 
lithographer would run 16 pages on 
each side of the sheet—or 32 pages 
altogether to a “signature,” it was 
decided to produce the book in 128 
pages. This would require four sheets. 
Even though the text had not been 
written at this stage, it was apparent 
that 96 pages (three sheets) would be 
too few, and that 160 pages (five 
sheets) was “out of line” as far as 
costs were concerned and would also 
be more than required. 

The problem then was to select.a 
type style that would allow maximum 
wordage per page, without sacrifice of 
readability. A trade compositor was 
selected and his type book was exam- 
ined. Several specimen pages of com- 
parable books were studied. The face 
finally chosen was Century light face 
(with bold on the same matrix), using 
*n 8 point size cast on a 10 point 
slug. (See Figure 1.) The reasons 
were purely practical: 

1. Century is an extremely easy 

type to read. 

2. It is easy to set on the machine, 
and much easier to use in making 
“reproduction proofs.” 

3. ‘The actual height of the printing 
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area of the type face in 8 pt, 

Century looks like a 9 point type. 
The decision to cast each line on a 
10 point slug provided 2-point leading 
at no makeready cost, and made the 
type easy to read. 


Quality Craftsmen 

Thus far in the planning process, 
not a word of text had been prepared 
for the compositor, although, of 
course, the entire scope and treatment 
of the book was well in mind, and 
outlines, drafts, etc., were at hand. 
The first moves had been to select a 
lithographer and a compositor, and 
through them to determine page size, 
book size, and type style. Economy 
was being achieved wholly through 
planning, not by “buying cheap.” A 
“bedroom printer” or a “fly-by-night” 
might have quoted lower, but the 
shoddy results would have been costly. 

The lithographer was selected after 
check-up of many local companies, and 
was known as a quality craftsman who 
consistently produced offset material 
that received surprised compliments. 
The compositor likewise was a com- 
pany doing quality work. Neither were 
quite the most expensive, and both 
were above average in quality. 

Both printer and compositor were 
consulted frequently in the planning 
stage and as production proceeded, 





They freely offered suggestions on how 
to save trouble and expense. 

Even at this stage, the advantages 
of pre-planning were obvious. By 
knowing the page size and type style, 
we could estimate the actual amount 
of text required within a fair margin. 
We would gain fullest utilization of 
the paper stock, and the type would 
be readable and economical to set. 

The usual procedure—to complete 
the text and then start planning the 
production—has several weaknesses. 
First, the copywriter—having no 
specific limitation on wording—will 
undoubtedly write too much. This 
might have meant a book of between 
128 pages and 160 pages in the case 
mentioned, the extra pages being car- 
ried on a costly short form. Com- 
petent writers can usually stick within 
limits given them. 

A further advantage lay in the fact 
that the printer was forewarned that 
the job was coming. This enabled him 
to schedule production for rapid print- 
ing, and it was not necessary to pay a 
bonus for printing on short notice. 
(Don’t kid yourself—when you dump 
a job on a printer without advance 
notice and demand quick service, 
you'll pay for it somehow!) Also, the 
printer was able to secure an excellent 
grade of offset stock, far above the 




















(Below) Figure 3. 
pages printed on one side of a sheet when a 32-page booklet is 
printed on a single sheet, The 16 pages appear in mixed order, but 
when backed up. folded and trimmed, they appear in proper order. 





average quality currently available 
locally at the time, because he “kept 
his eyes open” and secured the good 
stock at the first opportunity. If he 
had been required to go to press on 
short notice, we would have been 
forced to accept the ordinary stock 
usually available. 

Handling Composition 

At this point, the text of the book 
was written and delivered to the com- 
positor for typesetting. Here again, 
pre-planning enabled savings to be 
made, We knew the book would be 
in several chapters or sections, and 
these were delivered to the typesetter 
as fast as they were ready. 

The text would be set in 8 point 
Century, with lines 20 picas wide. 
This would allow about 50 characters 
to the average line, so the text was 
typed with the typewriter set for 
this width of line. Including spaces 
between paragraphs, there would be 
37 lines to each type page. Following 
this measurement, the text was typed 
line for line and page for page, as it 
would appear in the finished book. Of 
course, there were some small adjust- 
ments, revisions and corrections, but 
it came out so close that at the end 
of the book we were only three lines 
of type short of filling the book! 
There were “spot” illustrations to 

(Continued on Page 94) 


(Left) Figure 2. Master pattern prepared in making four-page paste- 


Note one-fourth inch space for 
Location of type areas of 
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How Chemical Market Research Functions 


ORMAL consideration 
of chemical market re- 
search would define the 
subject as the investi- 
gation of new markets 
and new products and an appraisal of 
their potentialities. Its purpose is to 
determine what products a company 
should produce, and what products 
they should avoid. Its end product, 
when successful, is increased sales and 
profits. 

A market researcher’s purpose, 
therefore, is to develop new sales chan- 
nels for old products, or uncover the 
opportunity for producing new prod- 
ucts. Those so engaged obviously are 
directly concerned with industrial 
change. In fact, a market researcher 
is a merchant in change. It is his 
stock in trade, and his job is to cap- 
italize change by turning it into prof- 
its for the company. The function 
of market research is to coordinate 
with technical research so that exist- 
ing processes are insured, and to see 
that new products reach their broad- 
est and most profitable markets. 





In reality, market research, if well 
conducted, should span the gap be- 
tween technical research and actual 
sales. The purpose of this article is to 
show just how, based on experience, 
market research has operated in the 
more successful companies. 


Says Market Research Lags 

In an excellent paper by Dr. R. S. 
Aries, published in 1945, he said that 
in spite of its importance, market re- 
search has lagged behind other forms 
of research. He concluded that pos- 
sibly because of the absence of any 
spectacular methods, or its inability 
to measure with the infallible exacti- 
tude with which the results of physi- 
cal sciences are measured, market re- 
earch has not appealed to technically 
trained men. He further pointed out 
that few chemical companies have es- 
tablished market research departments. 
At that time he conducted a survey, 
but as many companies have since es- 


\bstract of a lecture presented to stu- 
ents in chemical engineering admin- 
stration at the Polytechnic Institute in 
Brooklyn. 


tablished market research departments, 
probably the results are now out of 
date. 

However, even at the present time, 
it is obvious that much can be done. 
If, as economists predict, we are about 
to enter into one of the most competi- 
tive phases American business has 
ever known, a chemical company, 
without adequate market research, is 
likely to find itself as helpless as a 
commander of a submarine would be 
without a periscope. 

In considering this subject, we be- 
lieve that it can be roughly divided 
into four parts: 

1. Function of market research. 

2. Its scope. 

3. Procedure and techniques. 

4. Limitations. 


Function of Market Research 
As already indicated, the function 
of market research should be to coor- 
dinate change in economic trends, mar- 
kets, and new products, and to cap- 
italize on these developments to point 
the way to sustained or expanding 
profits. If we could conceive of a 
business devoid of its present fluidity, 
with wage rates and raw material 
ceasing to fluctuate, and competitive 


By J. G. PARK 
Vice-President, 
Enjay Company of 
Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, 
New York. 





costs for all manufacturers frozen at 
present levels, we would have a busi- 
ness which was stagnating, and in a 
few years beginning to disintegrate. 


Actually, of course, the present 
state of affairs is exactly the reverse. 
Change, instead of stopping, has been 
accelerated. The war years dammed up 
a great flood of technological devel- 
opments which, with the return of 
peace, are now spilling over the whole 
broad field of industry. The public 
want for new and improved goods is 
acute, but we stand confronted with 
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a new host of economic developments 
which may be of great significance 
in the technological services. 

For example, we see the federal, 
state, and local governments con- 
stantly increasing their budgets and 
demanding greater taxes. While tem- 
porarily, in face of threatened re- 
stricted labor legislation, unions have 
tempered their demands for higher 
wages, they are aggressively endeavor- 
ing to protect gains made during the 
war years, but paradoxically enough, 
making this stand in the face of a di- 
minishing need for its services, 


There are other changes to be ob- 
served—in prices of both raw ma- 
terials and finished goods—rising con- 
struction costs—the supply of -agri- 
cultural raw materials—the changing 
conditions of foreign markets. These 
and other economic developments are 
vital factors in our markets. Some of 
them may present aspects to be capital- 
ized—but, unless carefully watched, 
may turn into unexpected hazards of a 
most serious nature. Therefore, it is 
obvious that the primary function of 
market research is to understand, di- 
gest, and keep management informed 
of these changes so that not only will 
the evaluation of new products be 
sound, but that the conduct of exist- 
ing business be modified, or adjusted 
when necessary. 


Its Scope Should Be Wide 


The scope of marketing research 
should be such as to provide a reason- 
ably accurate answer to a wide variety 
of questions. It involves the collection 
of facts, their proper analysis, and 
the drawing of valid conclusions, As 
has already been indicated, the mar- 
ket researcher should never lose sight 
of the fact that his primary function 
is to foresee trends. A company or 
a manufacturer must constantly be 
in touch with the condition of the 
market for its products and for its 
raw materials, and if it fails to do this, 
it will inevitably find itself faced 
with the situation where it is unable 
to supply its customers satisfactory 
goods, and will lose position in its 
field. 


This scope covers directly a number 
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of fields, markets, products, services, 
distribution, and competitive activi- 
ties. The market researcher should be 
familiar with and act as an adviser 
in sales promotion, cost accounting, 
patent searches and competitive activi- 
ties. He must be ready to answer the 
question: “How big is the market for 
this old product, or for that new one?” 

In the organization of a market re- 
search department, there will be a 
large service expense—but it will pay, 
for if coordination is good, technical 
research can be more economically di- 
rected, Your executives can be made 
more sales minded. A_ psychological 
factor is that both management and 
operators have had more confidence in 
reports that are backed by facts and 
figures than they will have on decis- 
ions made in guesses, hunches, or the 
attitude, “I am the boss and I know 
what to do.” 

Procedure and Technique 

In considering procedure and tech- 
niques, it might be well to point out 
that the problems of market research 
will vary depending on their purpose. 
For instance, if the end product is to 
be sold directly to a consumer, the an- 
alysis of a market is quite different 
from a survey if the product is to 
be sold to the wholesale trade. Also, 
if a product is a by-product, the prob- 
lem of disposing of it is different 
than it is when a new product is be- 
ing introduced, 

Let us, therefore, examine briefly 
wherein these problems differ. If your 
problem is to sell direct to the con- 
sumer, development and production, 
while important, must of necessity 
assume a minor role. Merchandising is 
paramount and market research must 
concern itself with consumer reaction, 
acceptance of advertising and promo- 
tional selling. If public acceptance 
of these factors is inadequate, the sale 
of the product is doomed to failure. 

In the case of wholesale trade, how- 
ever, the market researcher will pro- 
ceed differently than that for a con- 
sumer market. In this case, the mar- 
ket researcher is a guide to the de- 
partment of technical research, rather 
than its follower. The market re- 
searcher will obtain all figures avail- 
ible pertaining to the business to be 
investigated and as much data as is 
available regarding its cost. He will 
want to know w ho the present pro- 
ducers are—what their capacities are 
—and the raw materials used. He will 
study markets closely, gathering all 
available information on possible uses 
and price trends. He will critically 
examine published figures regarding 


production or consumption to deter 


mine whether or not such data por- 
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trays a true picture. He must then 
learn whether sales are made through 
wholesalers or direct, and estimate 
whether sales cost is high in relation 
to the cost of the product. 

An investigation should be made of 
raw materials—both to be used in his 
process and those used by competitors 
—to determine whether they are ade- 
quate, and whether they are subject 
to control or violent price fluctua- 
tions. 

Out of this maze of information, 
the market researcher must then be 
able to estimate the size of the pres- 
ent and future market and to recom- 
mend the percentage of the market his 
company could hope to take. With 
this information, the engineering 
group (or it may fall to the lot of 
the researcher) must then determine 
what the potential cost of the new 
product will be—where a plant should 
be located—whether trafic regula- 
tions covering shipment of the product 
and suitability of proposed location of 
the plant as compared with competi- 
tive plants are economical—as well as 
quality and specifications required. 
Factors to Be Considered 

In the case of a by-product, the 
market researcher must determine 
whether the potential market for the 
material is one that will tolerate a rea- 
sonably wide technical specification 
which would make a by-product at- 
tractive, or whether the demand is 
for a narrow, highly technical specifi- 
cation which would call for uniform 
refinement. Determination must also 
be made whether the by-product is 
produced constantly or is seasonal, 
und whether the demand for the prod- 


uct fits in with the production sched- 
ule. 

Without studies of this kind, a pro- 
ducer may find that either he is con- 
tracted to supply material of a quality 
which will involve capital expenditures 
for refinement all out of proportion 
to the value of the product itself, or 
he may find that he is required to 
store large quantities of the material 
for a seasonal market where the prod- 
uct could be utilized at greater profit 
within his own plant. 

Most Difficult Problem .- 

Probably the most troublesome of 
the problems in organizing market re- 
search is which is the best type of or- 
ganization and how the organization 
should fit into the company organiza- 
tion. It is the informed feeling that 
a director of a market research de- 
partment is most effective when he 
is free from detail and at liberty to 
circulate throughout the various com- 
pany departments, maintain an active 
membership in a variety of organiza- 
tions, and free to maintain contacts 
with government departments, In a 
chemical industry, he should certainly 
be a technical man and have the 
authorization to organize his own 
staff -which should be qualified to 
carry on their own work, maintain 
a statistical liaison with other depart- 
ments, and conduct their own li- 
braries unless the company already has 
a technical library. Obviously, the di- 
rector and the department itself, must 
be flexible enough to adjust itself to 
over-all corporate organization. It may 
act as an independent department or 

(Continued on Page 140) 








Attending the recent 2lst round-table meeting between the editors of Production Engineer 
ing & Management Magazine and top production men from yarious metal-working plants in 
Philadelphia are these five guests. (Standing. left to right) William H. Mattison, Philco 
Radio Division; John A. Strecker, Cochrane Corporation: Adolph Gelpke, Autocar Company 
(seated) D. H. Renfrew, Link-Belt Company. and Clarence Hopper, ACF-Brill Motor Company 
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Among the 61 entries receiving awards for outstanding advertising 
in 1946, presented by the Chicago Federated Advertising Club in its 
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CFAC Presents Awards 


in Annual Competition 


bars Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club announced winners of 
61 awards in 10 major classifications in 
its Fifth Annual Advertising Compe- 
tition at a May 8 luncheon meeting 
in Chicago’s Hotel Continental. The 
1wards represented outstanding ex- 
amples of advertising in all media pro- 
duced in the Chicago area during 
1946. 

Ten major classificatons comprising 
CFAC’s annual competition included 
mass magazines, class magazines, 
industrial and technical magazines, 
business and trade magazines, news- 
papers, posters, direct mail, display, 
radio and television. Unusually meri- 
torious entries not included in these 
10 categories received special awards. 

In the class, industrial and tech- 
nical, and business and trade maga- 
zine divisions, The Buchen Company 
took top honors when four of its 


clients walked away with awards. 
These included Crane Company, class 
magazine division; Oliver Corporation 
and Chase Bag Company, in industrial 
and technical magazine division, and 
Foote Bros, Gear & Machinery Cor- 
poration, business and trade magazine 
division. 

Other winners in the three maga- 
zine divisions together with their 
agency are: 

Class magazines: Marshall Field 
& Co., Foote, Cone & Belding; and 
Brewing Corporation of America, 
Leo Burnett Company. 

Industrial and technical maga- 
zines: Elmer E. Mills Corporation, 
Bozell & Jacobs; Sealed Power Cor- 
poration, Roche, Williams & Cleary; 
and Kohler of Kohler, Roche, Wil- 
liams & Cleary. 

Business and trade magazines: 
Swift & Co., J. Walter Thompson 


AB settechen te heme owner: _ 
KOMLER quetity in the berhreoe 


; CwHase Bac Co. 


Among the award winners in the business paper division of the Chi- 
cogo Federated Advertising Club’s Annual Advertising Competition 
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annual competition, are (left to right) Crane Company. Oliver Cor- 
poration, Elmer F. Mills Corporation, and Sealed Power Corporation. 


Company; Alert Beverage Com- 
pany, Burton Browne Advertising ; 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
L. W. Ramsey Company; Pullman 
Companv, Young & Rubicam; 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
McCann-Erickson: §. C. Johnson & 
Son, Needham, Louis & Brorby; 
and A.M.I., Inc., Mangan & Eck- 
land. 


Under the chairmanship of Douglas 
M, Smith, executive art director of 
The Buchen Company, a jury of 50 
advertising account executives, copy 
chiefs, art directors, typographers and 
engravers judged the 443 entries en- 
tered in the competition. They based 
their composite choices on art, copy, 
layout, typography, merchandising 
appeal, and campaign theme and plan- 
ning, according to the accepted 
standards of professional excellence. 

A group of four Chicago models 
exhibited the winning ads which were 
placed on display after the luncheon. 
Tentative plans call for a public ex- 
hibition in various locations through- 
out Chicago at a later date. 





are (left to right) Chase Bag Company. Kohler of Kohler. Foote Bros. 
Gear and Machinery Corporation and Victor Animatograph Corp. 
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News Releases Do ‘Talk’ 





By W. E. IRISH 

Editor and Vice-President 
Industrial Equipment News 
New York 








EWS releases talk. 
your intended message, the in- 


They convey 


formation you desire the editor to 
publish. They also contain two addi- 
tional messages for the editor, which 
may be intentional or entirely unin- 
tentional on your part. One of those 
messages is contained in the physical 
form in which your release reaches the 
editor’s desk. The other is within the 
statements and the illustrations in the 
release and photographs or cuts and 
any literature you may have included. 
The “talk” which conveys these two 
inaudible to 
anyone but the editor. He hears it 
distinctly indeed, and often acts upon 
it. Let’s “listen in” with him, starting 


additional messages is 


with the message conveyed by the 
physical form of your release. 


What Happens to Your Release 

A few days ago you sent out a news 
release. So did 99 other publicity men. 
On this particular “listening in” morn- 
ing, copies of those hundred releases 
are lying in a pile on the editor’s desk. 
Your own happens to be on top. The 
editor picks it up. His day has begun. 

He leafs through the pages you have 
assembled, looks at the photographs 
and proofs of cuts you have included. 
He scans the literature you mailed 
with the text, notes the cut-ordering 
coupon that forms a part of the last 
text page. The release is saying to 
him, “Good morning, sir. Here you 
see | am quite apparently a complete 
More than likely you 
can put me right through.” 


thorough job. 


The editor turns back to your letter 
of transmittal at the front of the 
release and reads it. He notes the name 
of your new product, the fact that 
you state it to be new within a given 
time, that you are asking his assistance 
to tell his readers about it, that you 
would like to have any inquiries sent 
to an individual you have named, that 


you suggest a given key address, and 
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point out the coupon he noted in the 
text pages. 

He makes pleased comment as he 
reads further and notes your brief, but 
helpful, supplementary explanation of 
the product’s high points, applying 
particularly in the field his paper 
serves. These are points that, as you 
explained, came from your engineers 
to cover a point you questioned. You 
have passed them along for their pos- 
sible value to him. 


Letter of Transmittal ‘Talks’ 

That letter of transmittal is “‘talk- 
ing” to the editor. Distinctly it is 
saying, “Here are the answers to the 
little points on addressing, keying, in- 
quiry handling that I know you need, 
Mr. Editor. I hope I have named them 
all. The coupon is there for your use 
if I have not. Here also is a point or 
two concerning the product for your 
own information that may be of 
assistance to you in evaluating it and 
aiming it in your field. We are anxious 
to give you all the help we can in our 
mutual interests. 

“We have tried to be careful and 
thorough in assembling the material in 
the release and literature and in pic- 
turing the product and in writing our 
letter of transmittal. We have tried to 
do a job that will be commensurate 
with the job we know you are doing 
in advising your readers of new things 
for their use. We hope we have given 
you all you need.” 


Reactions of the Editor 

If you cannot hear the letter of 
transmittal saying those things to the 
editor, just watch his expression and 
you will know they have been said. 
The expression remains as he picks up 
the release sheets and begins to read. 

He notes that your description starts 
right in without long preamble, that 
it covers the product point by point, 
that what it is and what it is for and 


how it works, of what it is constructed 
and its specific specifications unfold 
one after another, that references to 
illustrations are supplemented by an 
informative line sketch. He reads all 
of the way through even though the 
release contains several pages. He notes 
and approves the 8'2 by 11-inch page 
size, the mimeograph reproduction. He 
does not skip because the information 
is in excellent sequence and inter- 
esting. 

He likes the fact that each page is 
double spaced, wide margined, num- 
bered, neat, legible. He finds your 
approval to pay for cuts or optional 
provision to order them on the form 
mimeographed coupon style on the 
last page. He knows, if he has handled 
your releases before, that shortly after 
he fills in, tears off and mails that 
coupon to you, he will receive it back 
from you initialed to tell him that 
whatever he ordered is on the way. 
He also knows that the fact of return- 
ing the coupon constitutes your ac- 
ceptance of the item. 


Physical Parts of News Releases 

We will not attempt to take you 
with us through all of that pile of 
news releases, It will be sufficient to 
say here that all news releases need not 
contain all of the physical elements we 
have named in the one example. No 
illustration may be needed. Literature 
may not have been prepared or even 
required. Many first class releases ar¢ 
wholly complete on a single page 
There are, however, certain points, no 
one very large in itself, that make up 
the required physical parts of the 
release. The editor must go after them 
if they have not been supplied. Her: 
they are with a little collection of sug 
gestions on physical form in a list that 
may be useful for checking. 

A news release that will convey the 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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RECOGNITION 


For Editorial Achievement 


The 10th Annual Business Paper Editorial 
Awards Sponsored by 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


This year the awards will give special recognition for editorial 
achievement in each of three broad fields of business paper 


service: 


GROUP A. Industrial 
GROUP B. Merchandising, Trade and Export 
GROUP C. Class. Institutional, Service and Professional 


Three groups of judges, carefully selected for expert know- 
ledge of the fields served by each group of business papers. 
will make 15 First Awards, 15 Honorable Mention Awards. 
plus Special Awards (silver plaques) for outstanding editorial 


achievement. 


Editors and publishers may enter their best work from issues 
of August, 1946 through July, 1947. The competition is open 
’ 


to editors of all business papers in the United States and 
Canada. Entries must be mailed by Friday, August 15. 


ludging will be held Thursday, September 4 in New York 
City. Winners will be announced in the October issue of 
Industrial Marketing. 


For full details write Contest Secretary, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Editors... 
Publishers... 


Select your best editorial material and 
enter it in these five classifications. 
You may make as many entries as 
you wish. Your entries will be judged 
in competition with cther publications 
in your own general field. 


CLASSIFICATION 

1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials appearing in a _ series of 
issues. The series shall be devoted 
to one theme or objective. 


2. For the best single article or edi- 
torial serving the publication’s field. 
Consideration wil! be given to techni- 
cal or general articles, editorials and 
presentations of news, technical or 
product information. 


3. For the best single issue, special 
issue or annual number devoted prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme. 


4. For the best illustrative treatment, 
format, typography, design or general 
appearance of editorial presentation. 
Consideration will ge given to treat- 
ment appropriate to the publication’s 
function. Individual features or com- 
plete issues may be entered. 


5. For the best original published re- 
search. Both editorial research, serv- 
ing the publication’s readers, and 
market research will be considered. 
Judges will pay special attention to 
the usefulness of the research to the 
field served by the publication; to the 
techniques employed and to the 
method of presentation. 
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How to Check a Proposed Product or Idea 





A simple check list of questions to ask engineering, 
manufacturing, sales and legal departments before 
spending large sums on a new product development 


By JOHN G. anges Sales Promotion Manager, 
Modern Pla 1 Modern Packaging, 
New Yi . 


T HIS article contains a formula for those who are 

placed in a position of evaluating an idea or a new 
product that is introduced for marketing. Since the scope 
of any general check list must necessarily be broad, the 
lists that follow provide no more than a telescopic view 
for appraising the new product or idea. One of the ob- 
jectives in the preparation of this material has been to 
keep it simple and yet, when the forms are completed, to 
provide sufficient information to either reject the project 
or to undertake a microscopic study. 

Very often an idea appears excellent on the surface and 
before a rough appraisal is secured, enthusiasm has 
drained the company treasury of several, if not many 
thousands of dollars. Someone’s intuition ‘is hardly a 
sound, scientifically factual approach in determining the 
possible success or failure of a new development. A new 
development might be a remarkable achievement, but if 
only a handful of buyers can use it, it is well to go easy 
on expenditures, Under the pressure of normal business, 
it is often difficult to recall the many questions that need 
to be asked regarding sales, distribution, engineering, and 
development, manufacturing, and legal aspects. 

The greatest benefit that can be derived from these 
suggested check lists will be realized when the basic ideas 
ure adapted to individual requirements. It is not difficult 
for one who has done a lot of work in this field to enlarge 
upon the questions provided. Obviously, products, mar- 
kets, manufacturing setup, distribution pattern and extent 
to which preliminary information is helpful will deter- 
mine the modifications. 

Many good ideas are not sold because those who pre- 
sent them may be poor salesmen, afflicted with stagna- 
tion of imagination, or paralysis of the tongue when the 
idea is presented. Thus a check list, developed to indi- 
vidual requirements, will place the proper importance on 
the idea itself rather than the manner or method of pre- 
sentation. 

A check list is also of considerable advantage in creat- 
ing clear-cut divisions of responsibility. For example, if 
all departments are informed of the valid reasons why an 
idea is accepted or rejected by one or more departments, 
an understanding is established which bases the acceptance 
or rejection in basic facts rather than on competitive 
personal opinion. 

All divisions are important when products are con- 
It is therefore essential that all departments be 
A check list for 
each department can be prepared from the suggestions 


c erned. 


consulted before reaching conclusions. 
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which follow. If questions are to be typed on individual 
sheets, provide space and lines between questions for in- 
serting answers. 
Sales Division 

Depending upon the method of distribution, answers 
from the sales division might be provided either by the 
sales division, distributors, or independent research organ- 
ization. However, it should be possible to establish a 
preliminary analysis without engaging outside help. Sales 
departments are an excellent checking medium, especially 
when they can engage the help of distributors. It is well 
to bear in mind, however, that the sales department can 
unknowingly supply biased opinions, and this fact should 
be considered in the conclusion. Commercial managers 
are sometimes in a better position to supply market and 
sales data, especially in technical fields. Such persons might 
have a firmer grasp of the sales problems than sales man- 
agers or salesmen, 

It may not be possible to secure all the answers to the 
17 questions listed below. Obviously, however, the more 
complete the data the more accurate will be the value of 
the evaluation. 

1. Can our present sales organization handle the sale 

of the product? 


2. If changes in the sales setup are necessary, describe. 

3. Who are the major potential buyers? Consumers, 
jobbers, dealers, etc.? 

4. Describe how the distribution should be handled— 
(] through jobbers, [1] through retailers 
[] direct sale 


§. What are the standard trade discounts in this field? 


6. Where are these buyers located geographically? 


What is the total market in dollars or tonnage? 
8. What is the annual potential sales volume? 
9. What should be the approximate selling price? 


10. Will this price allow for good, fair, or low profit 
margins? 
11. What similar products are now on the market? 


12. List the trade mames and manufacturers, and de 
scribe products. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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But Aviation WEEXx is far more than a simple com- 
bination of Aviation and Aviation News. It is a new 
magazine from cover to cover, incorporating in- 
valuable new features and departments. It is styled 
for easier, faster reading. You'll find it more com- 
pact than any aviation magazine you now know. 


New high-speed presses and faster mailing equip- 
ment will make possible the fastest production 
schedule ever attempted in aeronautical publish- 
ing—speeding the week’s news through the mail 


within 24 hours after press closing. 


More technical editorial content than Aviation 

Through fast weekly timing, expanded staff facilities, 
brisk, informative, technical reporting and analysis, 
more compact type, AVIATION WEEK will deliver to its 
readers more-extensive and more intensive coverage of 
technical developments than now possible in any 


monthly publication. 


Broader news coverage than Aviation News 

Broader staff coverage of all developments, more pic- 
tures and an extremely fast production schedule will 
enable AviATION WEEK to give even better and more 
up-to-the-minute news coverage than now delivered 


in Aviation News. 


Plus such important new editorial features as... 
“The Aviation Week”—a briefed perspective of the 
entire aviation picture of the week, designed especially 
for busy readers. “Aviation World News”—made pos- 
sible through the world-wide news facilities of the 


A “Pilot” issue of Aviation Week is 





McGraw-Hill International Corporation. “Aviation In- 
dex” —a factual, statistical report on current aviation 
progress in military, commercial and private aviation. 


Largest, most experienced editorial staff 

in aviation publishing 

To produce a magazine of the scope and speed of 
AVIATION WEEK requires an adequate and thoroughly 
experienced editorial staff. Aviation Week will be 
manned by the combined staffs of Aviation and Avia- 
tion News, the largest group of editorial specialists of 
any aviation publication. At their disposal will be the 
services of the McGraw-Hill Economics Staff, the 14 
McGraw-Hill Domestic and Foreign News Bureaus and 
more than 100 correspondents in every important news 


center of the world. 


Aviation Week is edited for everyone in 

the aviation business 

AVIATION WEEK is edited for all men who make their 
living in aviation or allied interests. Your customers 
and prospects in military, transport or private aviation. 
They may make, use, sell or service airplanes. They 
may operate an airport or an aviation school. Their 
interest may be financial, legal or governmental. They 
may be purchasers or vendors. Whatever their interest, 
Aviation Week is designed to keep them fully abreast 
of every important business and technical development 
in aviation. 

AviaTION WEEK is a long forward stride in modern 
aviation journalism. It is born of the longest record of 
publishing experience in the aviation field. We propose 
to make it the finest magazine in aviation history. 


just off press. Ask to see a copy 


... if you would like to see precisely what the new magazine contains. 


Aviation Week 4722 


INCORPORATING AVIATION AND AVIATION NEWS 9/A McGRAW HILL PUBLICATION 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
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14, 


15. 


13. 
14. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace §4!| 


A Simple Check List 


13. 


What are the sales prices of the competitive products? 


Do competitive products lack any quality that pre- 
vents them from fully satisfying the buyers’ needs? 


What sales advantages does our new product have? 


Would buyers be willing to pay extra for the advan- 
tages? 

Should the sales of this product be concentrated on 
consumer or industrial markets? 


Remarks 


Signed (Sales Division) 


Engineering and Product Development Division 
Frequently considerable funds have been spent on a 
product only to find out later that the product does not 
have good commercial possibilities, Adequate evaluation 
and estimates of development costs can help check needless 
expenses. On the other hand, an idea might originate out- 
side of the product development division in which case 
an evaluation might indicate that it is not sound because 
of technical difficulties. 
Subject Date 
l 


Does this idea seem sound? State why. 


Will it fit into our manufacturing setup? 
Would any new engineering talent be required? 


Can this product be placed on the market quickly? 


Estimate the development time needed? 

What is the estimated development cost? 

What is the estimated labor and material cost? 

Can we utilize existing equipment and organization? 


If special or new equipment is needed, list and esti- 
mate cost 
Would more plant space be required and how much? 


If changes in organization are needed, describe. 


List and describe any products on the market which 
to your knowledge are similar to the one proposed. 


Do these products fulfill users’ needs? 
Compare the advantages and disadvantages of pro- 
posed product with existing products. 


Do you know any details about the patent situation 
regarding this product? 


Would the proposed product be simpler in design or 
more complex than existing products? 

To your knowledge, are any competitive companies 
working on the development of a similar product? 


To your knowledge, how far have they advanced? 





Manufacturing Division 

Manufacturing setup is important, but it is not always 
essential that your plant handle the manufacturing. Sub- 
contractors might operate with lower overhead and labor 
costs and may have special equipment that you might 
also be compelled to purchase. It may also be desirable to 
extract smaller profits through farming out work until 
you have fully discovered your best markets and market 
potential. 

If through circumstances you find yourself unwilling 
to or unable to invest capital in so-called “bricks and mor- 
tar,” then no new product will appear attractive. Also, 
if a new project requires a major investment in new ma- 
chinery, production tooling, and perhaps housing space for 
such equipment, it might dwarf the factors of ability to 
design and ability to sell. 

Subject Date 
For Annual Production 
Small | Medium] Large 
Quan- | Quan- | Quan- 


tities tities tities 



















































1. Will any changes in pres- 
ent equipment and organi- 
zation be required? 

2. Estimate cost of new 
equipment required for va- 
rious quantities shown. 

3. What is the estimated la- 
bor and material cost? 





4. Will geographic location 
of manufacture affect la- 
bor and material cost? 

§. What is the raw material 
situation for various quan- 
tities? 

6. If situation is poor, can 

substitute materials be 

used without impairing 
quality? 

When will material situa- 

tion be likely to change? 

8. Will extra plant space be 
required? 

9. How soon could finished 
products be produced? 

10. Are there any other reasons 
why we should or should 
not manufacture this prod- 
uct? 








11. General Remarks 


Signed (Manufacturing Division ) 

Legal Department 

A legal department usually makes its own rules, and 
they are more likely to tell you what you cannot do rather 
than to tell you what you can do. Even though they mak: 
such rules and flaunt such prohibitions, it is imperative 
that management know the answers to the answers ind! 
cated in this list. Fundamentally, the legal department 
can advise, but it is up to management to decide whethe: 
or not it will accept such advice. 

For example, the legal department may tell you a patent 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Each issue of PRODUCTION carries articles on more kinds of 























, improved methods involving modern equipment than any other 
publication. This editorial balance is the reason key production 
men in all phases of metal-working read and use PRODUCTION 
each month. 

The breakdown below indicates the editorial balance in 
PRODUCTION during the past 12 months... 
APPROXIMATE NO. OF 
SUBJECT EDITORIAL PAGES 
Ge GIES, TI BI occ cececnecsvcconscececesssasneckavesstatviccuecueueel 200 Pages 
Stamping and Related Fabrication 0..000..0.00....00cccccccccccccceccceeseeceeseeeeeeeeees 110 Pages 
ES EE RE Rn IEE 90 Pages 
EE ILE I TD ROMER OR COPE TT eT 90 Pages 
a Rca aa tea aaa ee auaseceaceaeducausiciaseanieceeeanee 70 Pages 
I TONLE RO ET FT 60 Pages 
Heat-treatment, Surface Conditioning. ..........00000.0000.0ccccccccccccccccecceeeeeeteeee 50 Pages 
EL ee ee EL eT eI 50 Pages 
pr tics dace cnentdtehdiegnisennneioicnen hls 40 Pages 
i LTTE ET EE LT BN 40 Pages 
Metal-working and Industrial Trade News ....0..........00...cccccccccceeceeeeseeees 

















2842 W. GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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CONTINUED FROM Paces 58 | Subject (Patent Pending Article) Date 


A Simple Check List 1. What is the state of the art? 


does not afford reasonable protection against infringement, 
and may even say that the article is not patentable. How- 











ever, the commercial advantages of being first in the field P 
with a new improvement, and the advantages of a better 
merchandising setup than that of competitors, may indi- 
cate that the company should make the article despite its 








weaknesses as to patent protection, 





3. Is this application in good form, or should it be 





In connection with question two, “Do our patents afford 
protection against infringement?” it is almost impossible rewritten: 





to get a patent lawyer to give you a forthright answer. 
He will hedge and surround the answers with so many qual 4. Which claims are likely to be granted? 








ifications that you are left in considerable doubt. This is 

quite a natural thing because no patent is believed fool- 

proof until it has been subjected to litigation. 5. Would this patent afford protection against in- 
Therefore, in this question it is suggested that the ques- fringement? 

tion be asked as stated with the thorough understanding 






that you will receive an answer which is not quite as 





( , 3 ) r - mn. ’ . ° es e 
lefinite as your question 6. Would this patent infringe other patents? 
If you are planning to adopt a trade name, do not ex- 






pect the legal department to compose a trade nam, that 





will overcome all the 250-odd restrictions and sub- restric- a , . 
Could this patent, if issued, be designed around? 





tions on trade name use. The advertising department, 





sales department or your advertising agency are better 
equipped for this function. A legal department is not a 





: . : 8. Other inf atio 
creative operation and it is well not to consider it as . Other information 





such. 
Subject (Patented Article) Date 







, : 
7 . ate ata ob ) 
) Wher ic the erate of the ort? Patent data obtained from 





Subject (Unpatented, Not Pending) Date 





1. What is the state of the art? 





Do our patents afford protection against infringe- 






ment? 






Do our patents infringe other patents? 2. Is this article patentable? 







4. Would it be easy to design around our patents? 3. Would a patent afford protection against infringe 


ment? 





How long does our patent run? Would a patent infringe other patents? 















6. Is there any trade name in existence for similar 





products? Could such patent be designed around? 






if new tf ide name 1s suggested, has the name been 








previously registered for similar or other products? 6. Other information 





Remarks 







Patent data obtained from 






Signed (Patent Department) 








lished by Haughton Publishing Compa: 
Dallas, Tex., changed its name to 


IEN Observes 15th Anniversary Competition Deadline Is June 20 















Thomas Publishing Company's /ndus- June 20 is the deadline for entries in . + ie ; 
trial Equipment News, New York, cele- Financial World’s 7th Annual Report Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press. 
vn its Sch birthday with the May, Survey competition with bronze “Oscars Commerce Monthly 
I issue. Otarting publication in May, of Industrv’’ awarded for the best 1946 
1933, the magazine is devoted to product financial reports. Trophies will be pre- Changes Name 
news and information sented early in October. Intermountain Commerce & Industry, 
F. Morse Smith is vice-president in ¢ published by Commerce & Industry Pu 
charge of I/ndustrial Eyuipment News, Cotton Magazine Changes Name lishing Company, Salt Lake City, U., ! 
W. E. Irish is vice-president and editor, Effective with the May 17, 1947 issue, changed its name to /ntermountain 
and J. W. Moss is managing editor The Cotton & Cotton Oil Press, pub- dustry. 
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Researchers at Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
developed “a wonder-working new suds” 
—VEL, for cleaner washing, no soap scum, 
no soap fading. And to tell VEL’s story 

» American housewives in newspapers 
coast-to-coast, Colgate chose Reilly pLas- 
TICTYPES—the new plastic plate, for 
cleaner, more uniform reproduction. Not 
only Colgate, but hundreds of other na- 
tional advertisers are already using PLAs- 
TICTYPES . 


Researchers at Reilly Electrotype devel- 
oped this new plate —a plastic plate that 
retains the true fidelity of the pattern 
plate. Tearsheets of the VEL campaign 
(and hundreds of others) demonstrate 
the cleaner, more uniform reproduction 
you can get by using Reilly pLasticryPeEs. 
And, being so light, pLasticryPes will cut 
your shipping costs an average of 60%— 
making first class and airmail shipments 
practical. Use the coupon below to make 
us prove the superiority of PLASTICTYPEs. 
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Reilly Plastictypes \°, 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


305 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-6350 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Chicago Plastics Exposition 
Attracts 30,000 Spectators 





N ORE thar 30,000 persons at- 
1 | tended the Second National 
Plastics Exposition sponsored by the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, May 
6-10, in Chicago’s spacious Coliseum. 
Unlike the first show held in New 
York last year, admission was limited 
to representatives of the industry. 


Material and machinery manufac- 
turers, molders and fabricators pre- 
dominated exhibitors in the 142 
booths. The exposition highlighted 
technical advances in all phases of the 
industry during the past year. In- 
cluded were uses of plastics in plants 
of all sizes and types as insulators, 
housings, gears, floorings, wall panel- 
ing, electronic fittings and a thou- 
sand scientific applications. 

New uses of plastics for factory and 
home captured interest of the indus- 
trial and business visitors. Customers 
ind prospective customers were im- 
pressed by the diversification of pro- 
ducts on display, indicating how plas- 
tics have become closely integrated 
with every phase of modern living. 

Exhibitors reported active manu- 
facturing inquiry for industrial parts 


nincing 
fo POST! PRevaes 


OF PHL PR pepe 
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Four exhibits at the National Plastics Exposition that attracted 
unusual attention are (top left) E. §. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
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rather than novelties, indicating a 
definite swing toward wide industrial 
uses of plastic materials. The number 
of orders taken by material and ma- 
chinery producers and by fabricators 
anticipated 


and molders exceeded 


demands. 

A review of the registration reveals 
that a large number of industrialists 
from foreign countries attended the 
The list includes buyers 
American and European 


exposition, 
from Latin 


countries, India, China and South 
Africa. 
Many of the booths employed 


unusual techniques to attract attention 
to their exhibits. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.. featured a modern- 
istic over-all design to display some 
of its newest products made from nine 
different types of plastics. The booth 
provided adequate area for visitors 
to move around, and contained a tech- 
nical information center roped off 
from the rest of the exhibit. Here 
specialists could sit down and discuss 
their plastic problems with du Pont 


technicians. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, used four blow-up color 
reproductions of its advertisements in 
business publications as the main part 
of its exhibit. The component parts 
of the ads were projected to give the 
display a three-dimensional effect. At 
one corner of the booth a Goodrich 
technician presented a demonstration 
of the compounding and molding 
properties of Geon, the name given to 
the family of resins, plastics and lac- 
tices made and sold only in raw ma- 
terial form by the company. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, O., displayed Fiberglas 
reinforced plastic end products in 
tilted showcases, using minature mod 
els to exhibit some of the large items. 
A slide film illustrated manufacturing 
techniques, and a company technician 
conducted a molding demonstration. 

Celanese Plastics Corporation, New 
York, a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America, deliberately 
sacrificed glamour and color in its 
exhibit to emphasize the importance 
of selecting the right plastic for a 
specific application. Visitors carried 

(Continued on Page 90) 





(top right) Qwens-Corning Corp.. (lower left) B. F. Goodrich Chem 
ical Company and (lower right) Celanese Plastics Corp. 
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Widespread changes have occurred in the foundry 
market since the last issue of this well-known 
directory was published at the close of the war. 


Many new foundries have come into the picture, 
capacities have been increased, and new depart- 
ments added. All of these changes in both the 
United States and Canada have been incorporated 
in the 1947-48 edition of Penton’s Foundry List, 


Names and addresses 
of all foundries 


Type and number 
of melting units 


Capacity of melting units 


Type of metal melted 


Departmental operations 
(Pattern shops, machine 
shops, laboratories) 





which is now on the press and will be available for 
delivery soon. 


Reserve your copy now, so that you can check 
against your own records, search out new prospects, 
and plan your sales effort in this important market. 
The price of Penton’s Foundry List complete is 
$50.00—less than 1c per foundry 


Compiled and Published by \ 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book Department 


1213 WEST THIRD STREET 


Publishers of 


™* FOUNDRY— 


ve. 
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Attaining America’s Goals, 
A Challenge to Salesmanship 


Economists of the “mature economy” school 
will find impressive refutation to their pessimism 
in one of the most significant books of the year. 

This is ““America’s Needs and Resources,” 
the most comprehensive survey yet undertaken 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, endowed by the 
late Edward A. Filene. 

Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist for the 
Fund, and his associates have spent more than 
three years in compiling a graphic “moving pic- 
ture” of the nation’s economic growth. 

Projecting this “picture” into the 1950-60 
decade, they find that far from being “mature” 
or “dead,” the American economic system is a 
dynamic, moving thing. 

In his summary Dr. Dewhurst writes, “The 
American economic system holds possibilities for 
capital expenditures; for starting new businesses; 
for producing such capital goods as new factories, 
stores, new school buildings, new hospitals, high- 
ways, railroads and transportation systems prob- 
ably far beyond our capacity, so that a vast area 
for still greater expansion lies in the future.” 

The Fund’s economists have estimated prob- 
able demand for and output of goods and serv- 
ices by carrving forward past experience. Ana- 
lyzing minimum consumer needs and goals for a 
wide variety of products and services, they pre- 
dict that the nation’s gross national product (in 
1944 prices) will match the 1944 wartime record 
of $200 billion in 1950, and approach $219 
billion in 1960. 

To supply these needs, the report points out, 
we must have large increases in plant and capital 
facilities. The writers estimate the total need for 
public and private capital expenditures at $34.5 
billion in 1950 and $37.9 billion in 1960. An 
outlay of $20.4 billion would be required to meet 
needs for productive facilities in 1950, while 
needs for productive facilities can reach $21.3 
billion in 1960. 

Particularly interesting is Dr. Dewhurst’s 
conclusion that a great part of our wartime ex- 
pansion went for strictly military plant and 
equipment that will be of little use in peacetime, 
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and that actual additions to civilian productive 
equipment went on at a slower rate than normal. 

This deficit alone will provide a substantial 
market for productive facilities in the period 
ahead. 

Even more important, however, is the fact 
that America’s needs can be fulfilled only by 
increased labor productivity. 

“Productivity is the key to future welfare,” 
says Dr. Dewhurst. “The only way to raise the 
ultimate ceiling on production, which is man- 
power, is through further increases in output 
per worker and per man-hour.” 

Increased productivity can be gained, not 
by working harder or more skillfully, but by 
constantly devising new and better machinery to 
augment human output with mechanical energy. 

Thus, to a considerable extent, attainment 
of the challenging goals set forth in “America’s 
Needs and Resources” depends upon industry’s 
progress in improving and expanding productive 
equipment. 

Management, labor and government must 
be sold on the need for continuous investment in 
new and efficient machinery and plant facilities. 

This sales job is one of the most challenging 
industry has ever faced—the creation of the pro- 
ductive facilities necessary to carry our nation’s 
economy to a level that will in itself bring 
greater wealth and enjoyment of living to an 
ever-increasing labor force. 

Prewar and even wartime sales quotas will 
fall short of filling the goals. 

Imagination and boldness are the first re- 
quisites of sales planning for the next decade. 
Second comes confidence. Confidence gained by 
thorough study of the nation’s economic poten- 
tial and translation of this potential into specific 
opportunities for every industry. These specific 
opportunities will dictate the magnitude of the 
promotion and public relations’ job ahead. 

The reward for success in this selling job wil! 
be greater economic stability and the highest 
level of prosperity the world has ever known. 


hap Burmett— 
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Electrical Operation 





is the Common Link! 





ISUALIZE a market checker board with more 

than 1400 squares ... each square representing a 
different type ot machine, appliance, apparatus or 
equipment—all electrical in their operation or use. 












Visualize a market comprising all the manufac- 
turers of each of these products — from adding 
machines to x-ray equipment, from grills and grid- 
dles to lathes and locomotives. 






Visualize a market made up of the designers, 
engineers and executives who are responsible for 
the development of all these products, and who 
select and specify all the things that go into their 
manufacture . . . materials, metals, electrical and 
mechanical parts, equipment, finishes, ete. 








That is the bread and diversified market you 
reach when your advertising appears in ELECTRI- 


CAL MANUFACTURING! 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING $s strikes a 


common chord among the designers of all electrical 
products because it deals with their basic interests 
and problems . . . the application of power and 
control, the integration of heat, light, electronics, 
the specification of all electrical and associated 
mechanical elements. 


























99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 









Through this singleness of editorial policy, the 
makers of all electrical products are merged into a 
single market unit . . . for your convenient and 
effective cultivation. 









THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y¥. 
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International Harvester Creates 
Model Organization for Export 


By MALCOLM KELLY 


C@QYOREIGN Operations’ —Inter- 

I national Harvester’s world wide 
network of subsidiary companies and 
representatives of the International 


Harvester Export Company — will 
complete its third year of operation 
next August, Top men in the export 
field point to it as an outstanding ex- 
ample of successful organization for 
foreign trade. 

Organized in August, 1944, with 
G. C. Hoyt, vice-president in charge, 
Foreign Operations, has formed Har- 
vester’s far flung subsidiary units into 
a well-knit organization with clearly 
defined lines of authority and respon- 
sibility, 

Though Foreign Operations is new 
to the export field, Internationa! Har- 
vester is by no means a newcomer to 
exporting. The company has been 
exporting since 1847, when Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick moved to Chicago to es- 
tablish a factory for the large-scale 
production of reapers. 

One of the reasons for organizing 
Harvester 
Company in 1902 was the need for 


the present International 
new capital and greater resources to 
develop foreign trade. 


Exports to All Parts of World 


At present International Harvester 
exports farm implements and tractors, 
motor trucks, industrial power equip- 
ment, refrigerator equipment, and 
baler and binder twine to all parts of 
the world. 

Subsidiary companies, with assets 
totaling approximately $50 million, 
manufacture and distribute Harvester 
equipment in foreign countries. 

The organization of Foreign Ope- 
rations came as a result of Harvester’s 
decision in February, 1944, to adopt 
the divisional form of organization. 

At that time Fowler McCormick, 
then president and now chairman of 


the board ef International Harvester, 
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announced that due to the growth of 
the company’s business in size and 
variety of product, it would adopt 
the divisional form of organization. 
The new plan called for the organiza- 
tion of seven divisions—each division 
handling a particular group of prod- 
ucts, 

The question immediately arose — 
How would Harvester’s large number 
of subsidiary companies abroad fit into 
the new picture? 

Due to the nature of foreign busi- 
decided that it 
would not be practical in its foreign 
operations to follow the 


ness the company 


divisional 
type of organization in which a pro- 
duct or group of products is the de- 
ciding factor. The company did want 
a plan that would blend with the divi- 
sional organization of its domestic 
operations. 


Organized in August, 1944 

1944, Harvester an- 
nounced the organization of Foreign 
Operations. G. C. Hoyt was named 
vice-president in charge of operations. 


In August, 


C. N, King became director of foreign 
operations. 

After nearly three years of opera- 
tion, Mr. Hoyt savs he is well satis- 
fied with the success of Foreign Opera- 
tions. “The whole thing functions 
much more smoothly than any organi- 
zation we have had in the past,” he 
said. “Everyone knows his responsi- 
bility and the job he has to do.” 

Under Mr. Hoyt, Mr. King is di- 
rector of the four large divisions of 
Foreign Operations — the staff or- 
ganization in Chicago, European Op- 
erations, Latin America Operations, 
and Other Areas. Canada, Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands are not included 
in Foreign Operations. 

The Internationa! Harvester Export 
Company also comes directly under 
the authority of Mr. Hoyt and Mr. 
King. This is a subsidiary company 
through which products from both 


the United States and other countries 
are shipped to other subsidiary com- 
panies and distributors throughout the 
world. 
Staff Performs Four Functions 

The Chicago staff group consists of 
managers of specialized departments 
and their departments. These depart- 
ments are: accounting, merchandising 
services, finance, sales, manufacturing, 
engineering, and supply and inventory. 

The staff managers have four func 
tions to perform. 

1. Originate and formulate com- 
pany policy for foreign operations. 


2. Originate and formulate 


standards and procedure. 

3. Establish research and train 
ing along scientific, technical and 
managerial lines. 

4. Provide services and counsel. 

The staff managers are representatives 
of the American shareholders and 
provide the results of these activities 
to all subsidiary companies for their 
adoption and use. They provide liaison 
between executive management in 
Chicago and the foreign operational 
groups. The staff group informs the 
in the 


foreign groups of advances 


techniques and operations in all 
branches of activity. It is on call at 
all times for counsel on any technical 
or operational question. 
European Staff in Brussels 

The European operations staff has 
headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. !t 
consists of inspector generals in charg 
of departments following the sai 
outline as the Chicago staff depa 
ments. 
has no department of merchandis 


However. the European s' 


services. 

The European staff is responsibl: 
the director general of European op: 
tions. In matters of policy in the 
respective duties they report to 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Reversing the advertising trend 
FOOD PROCESSING Preview IS UP 


... and is still gaining 


Yes ... UP 97.9% in advertising volume since August 1945 
. while industrial advertising as a whole has 
been dropping. 


Why? Because a new, a different publishing 
technique is bringing advertisers heretofore un- 


known advertising values. 


If you sell to food plants you will want the booklet 
described at right . . . it’s yours on request. 

















97.9% SINCE V-J DAY 





. This book 
of facts 
TELLS WHY 


Herein are 60 pages of facts about the food 
field and how to advertise to it available to 
advertisers and agency men without charge 
Ask for ‘‘New Advertising Values in The Food 
Manufacturing Field.” 








a PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY came 


<hicago 11 . Cleveland 14 Los Angeles 15 
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* Detroit 19 - New York 17 
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managers. of Foreign Operations in 
Chicago. They answer to the vice- 
president of purchasing and traffic in 
Chicago in matters of that nature. 

The director general of Latin Amer- 
ican operations resides in Chicago and 
works with the Chicago staff group. 
The “Other Areas” division has no 
director general or staff group, but 
uses the staff organization in Chicago. 

Under these director generals 
abroad, subsidiary companies operate 
under their own management and 
each, to the extent necessary, has staff 
groups for their activities and opera- 
tions. 

Distributors and dealers distribute 
Harvester goods abroad. Distributors 
have direct contracts with the Inter- 
national Harvester Export Company, 
Chicago; dealers have contracts with 
other subsidiary companies. 

To outline authority, Harvester set 
up detailed position specifications for 
all managerial positions abroad. 

10 Per Cent Exported 

Mr, Hoyt said that approximately 
10% of Harvester’s American pro- 
duction is exported. The remainder of 
Harvester’s foreign sales is equipment 
manufactured in subsidiary plants in 
Sweden, France, England, Germany, 
Mexico and Australia. 

Except for Harvester’s Swedish sub- 
sidiary, postwar operation has not 
reached normal in any of these foreign 
plants. The Croix works in France 1s 
operating at 60 to 65% of capacity, 
according to a recent report of John 
L. McCaffrey, president of Interna- 
tional Harvester. The factory and 
mill in Neuss, Germany, were badly 
damaged during the war. 

Concerning foreign advertising, Mr. 
Hoyt said that the advertising and 
sales promotion activities of foreign 
subsidiaries are as independent of con- 
Subsi- 


diary companies handle their own sales 


trol as their other operations. 


promotion within the general policies 
set down by the staff group. 


Parsons Appointed 
Export Director 
William B. Given, Jr., president, Amer 
ican Brake Shoe Company, New York, 
has announced the appointment of Homer 
Parsons as director of exports for that 
pany Mr. Parsons has been in the 


joined 


rt held for 19 years He 
merican Brake Shoe in 1948 


Joins Export Department 
Hey enrel has 
sales staff American Type 
Sales Co Elizabeth, 





Apply the 'F’ Principle 


to Export Advertising 


T a convention years ago, I re- 

member a speaker telling of ap- 
plying the “F” principle to his adver- 
tising . . . determining in advance as 
far as possible that every word and il- 
lustration is “familiar” to the audience 
of each particular medium. 

Perhaps, with criticisms rife and 
too many artists 
pleasing bosses rather than buyers, we 
need application of the “F” principle 
to our advertising as a matter of com- 
profitable practice and 


copywriters and 


mon sense, 
sound economy. 





About the Author 

Percy G. Cherry, Ayerst, Mc- 
Kenna & Harrison, Montreal, 
Canada, is the author of this article 
on the “F” principle in advertising. 
Mr. Cherry, a veteran Canadian 
advertising man, is in charge of 
public relations for Ayerst, Mc- 
Kenna & Harrison, 











Not many years ago an agency built 
a national campaign on items of gen- 
eral usage around golf; golfing head- 
ings, terms and illustrations predom- 
inating. After running ads two or 
three months in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, some bright lad questioned 
the extent of mass knowledge of the 


game and if the “attention-getting” 
theme was going across, 

A survey disclosed an appalling ig- 
norance on the part of most people 

. in the client’s own plant of 4,000 
workers, only a small percentage was 
familiar with “teeing off,” “the 
rough,” “bogey,” “brassy,” “bunker,” 
“19th hole,” and what not, and the 
whole campaign had to be redesigned 
and rewritten. If the “F” principle 
had been used in the first place, this 
misfire would not have occurred. 

This applies equally, or more so, to 
foreign markets, including the “good 
neighbors” to the north of the repub- 
lic. Recent years, with closer attach- 
ments and _ understanding, have 
brought big improvements, bur still 
there are advertising managers who 
say what one in Philadelphia said to 
me: “What difference does it make? 
Canadians speak the same language, 
outside Quebec Province, and they 
know what we mean.” They go on 
featuring American  colloquialisms, 
shutting their eyes to the fact that 
Canada is another*country with her 
people separate and distinct in many 
respects. 

It is a lot of bunk to say that there 
is only an imaginary border line be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

(Continued on Page 72) 





The recent Knitting Arts Exhibition in Atlantic City drew many textile men from Latin 


America. 


Textiles Panamericanos, Latin-American textile journal set up coffee service 


in its booth and served the Latin Americans “cafe tinto” throughout the week. Here 
(left to right) Jose Luis Lainz. secretary. Cuban Textile Chamber of Commerce: A. M 
Romero, vice-president, Standard Mill Supply Company. New York, and Walter Lowenstein 
president. Lowenstein & Stewart. Santiago de Chile. drink “cafe tinto’” and talk textiles 
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McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL 
provides all these specialized 


: 
‘ 


pub- 
lished in Spanish for the Auto- 
motive Trade and circulated throughout 
Latin America. THE AMERICAN AUTO- 
MOBILE (Overseas Edition) in English 
covers the rest of the world. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIA published monthly in 
Spanish for plant executives, engineers 
cond importers of industrial equipment. 
Circulated throughout Latin America. 


McGRAW-HILL WORLD NEWS provides fast coverage of foreign news pertinent to 


each field covered by McGraw-Hill magazines. Correspondents operating out of 40 of 
the world's largest cities are a constant source of articles and information which help 
American manufacturers find new foreign markets—new ideas for business.at home. 


INTERNATIONAL 


McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
WORLD-WIDE HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFO 


McGRAW-HILL 














States and Canada. First issve will ap- 
pear in June. 


ANNUAL BUYERS’ GUIDES 
rating data on U. S. manufacturers and 
their products, serve as a source of sup- 
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Travel from one side to the other 
shows this. And in connection with 
advertising, while the fundamentals 
are the same there is a difference in 
detail, so much so that it warrants the 
careful attention of American adver- 
tisers when they come into Canada to 
do business. 

In Canada, for instance, there is 
no “Congress” or “White House” or 
“President.” There are no “States.” 
The King is the nominal head so far 
as loyalty is represented by a figure 
head. “God Save the King” is as much 
the national anthem as ““O Canada” or 
“The. Maple Leaf Forever.” Schools 
continue to teach, and hosts of Cana- 
dians prefer, such spellings as ‘‘cen- 
tre,” “catalogue,” “harbour,” “pro- 
gramme,” “cheque,” “traveller,” and 
there is a definite Canadian “person- 
ality and outlook,” if that is the way 
to put it. 

If Mr. American Advertiser is ap- 
pealing to Candian markets . . . and 
now the Canadian dollar is at par and 
there is promise of increasing favor 
for many American lines and services 

just as you would engage English 
cellaborators to get the best out of 
Britain where they spell it “tyre,” 


gasoline is “petrol,” and movies and 


radio are “cinemas” and “wireless” 
. a good bet is to employ Canadian 


merchandising organizations and to 
link up with 


with branches north of the border, or 


an advertising agency 


a purely Canadian agency 


But don’t you agree that the “F” 
solves your whole 


otherwise? 


principle largely 
problem — domestic and 
Just make sure your audience will be 
familiar with, and I would add, ac- 
ceptable and agreeable to your adver- 
tising copy and selling methods, and 


you can’t go far astray. 


® McGraw-Hill Forms New 


International Corporation 


James H, McGraw, Ir., president 
and chairman, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, recently announced the 
formation of McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional Corporation to carry out ex- 
pansion of the companv’s magazine 
and book publishing activities abroad. 

McGraw-Hill 


successor to Business Publishers Inter- 


International is the 


national Corporation — an overseas 
publishing subsidiary. It takes over 
all that company’s publishing activi 
ties. 

John Abbink, who was president 


of Business Publishers International, 
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is president of the new McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation. Mr. Ab- 
bink is a vice-president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company and past 
chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, 

George E. Quisenberry is vice- 
president and publisher of McGraw- 
Hill International’s two automotive 
magazines—F/] Automovil Americano 
and the Aperican Anutomobile— 
Overseas Edition. 

John Chapman, formerly foreign 
editor of Business Week, is vice- 
president and publisher of the two 
engineering magazines — Ingenieria 
International, industrial and construc- 
tion editions, and the McGraw-Hill 
Digest. 


®@ Report Shows Foreign 

Production Increasing 
Industrial production is on the in- 
crease in many foreign countries 
despite serious difficulties, according 
to a recent business bulletin of the 


Cleveland Trust Company. 
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Courtesy Cleveland Trust Company 

Using 1939 as a base equal to 100, 
statistics of the United Nations show 
production in December, 1946, to be 
77 in the Netherlands, 101 in Nor- 
way, 105 in Sweden and 164 in the 
United States. In Mexico, the index 
for the last quarter of 1946 is 138. 

Mexican production increased 
throughout the war period and con- 
tinues to advance. Though Sweden 
was neutral during the war, produc- 
tion there declined because trade with 
other nations was curtailed, 

During Norway’s occupation, pro- 
duction fell to a low of 65 in 1945. 
In the Netherlands production reached 
a low of 28 in 1945, 

U. S. production more than doubled 
during the war. Though production 
in this country has declined from a 


war-time peak of nearly 220 in 1943, 
it is still far above prewar level. 


® Business Conditions Vary 

in Mexico and Cuba 

Returning from a month’s trip to 
Mexico and Cuba, Thomas M. Quinn, 
executive vice-president, Irwin Vladi- 
mir & Co., New York, reports varying 
market conditions in these countries. 

“Business in general is booming in 
Mexico,” says Mr. Quinn. “However, 
there are serious shortages of many 
building materials. A few large hotels 
and apartment houses begun within 
the last few months are now lying 
dormant. Builders must await sup- 
plies from the United States or local 
manufacturers before structures can 
be completed. It is also rumored that 
the. banks are holding up further 
credit to some of these unfinished 
buildings.” 

Mr. Quinn reports that inflation is 
still at high levels in Mexico. As a 
result, certain products are now in 
oversupply. He says many retailers 
are overstocked with radios, drugs and 
some other consumer commodities. 
Mexico can no longer be considered a 
“dumping ground,” he adds. 

“Business in Cuba,” Mr, Quinn says, 
“is favorable on the whole. Everyone 
is hopeful that the price of sugar will 
remain stable, affording a smail profit 
to the plantation owners and grinders. 
As long as a fair price is maintained 
for this mainstay, prosperity in Cuba 
is assured. There is bound to be a 
steady demand for all kinds of pro- 
ducts for the United States.” 


e ITA to Organize 
Overseas Councils 

H. Fred Wiilkie, chairman cf the 
board of the International Trade As- 
sociation, announced ITA is organiz- 
ing association councils throughout 
the world. 

ITA was incorporated early this year 
as a non-profit organization to co- 
operate with overseas trade committees 
in the United States and countries 
where councils are established. 

The association dispatched invita 
tions through the trade press of the 
world to prospective members in 62 
countries and trading areas. ITA says 
returns show that business men ot 
the world are anxious to cooperate 

Aaron L. Ford, ITA president, de 
clares they are taking immediate steps 
to organize councils of the associatio: 
in all reporting countries. 

Mr, Willkie, who is a brother « 
the late Wendell Willkie and vic 
president in charge of productio: 
Joseph E: Seagram Sons, says, “Busine 
men, whether large or small, are b 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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. .» OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


Your product or service may be tailor-made for your pros- 
pect, yet the selling strategy often may fail for lack of 


one element... 


...the executive who is frequently overlooked simply be- 
cause he “‘doesn’t seem to be the one with the say in our case.” 


The American business world is peopled with these ‘‘Mys- 
tery Men.” Their influence cuts across titles and duties, pene- 


trates deep into organization plans, policy, and development. 
Their experience is broad and curiosity about many things 
— including you and yours — is great. But first you have to 
get your story to them! 

A great majority of NEWSWEEK’s “Top 700,000’’* is made 
up of these “‘men who get things done.” And because they 


read the book — all of it — wouldn’t it pay you to include 


your message? Our nearby representative will be glad to 


* go into details. 


NEWSWEEK has (1) the 


largest circulation in busi- 
ness and industry of any Newsweek, 
newsweekly or general 


business publication but 
one, (2) the lowest cost 
per thousand, and (3) most Selle the lop 700,000 


readers per dollar. 


WHEREVER MEN OF MEANS AND INFLUENCE CONGREGATE... NEWSWEEK IS IN THE PICTURE 
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3 $185 million of value added by monufocture in 1939 (U.S. total $ 24,682,918, 1/9) 
One million populotion in 1940 (U.S. total 131,669,275) 


a "One million estimated wartime gain (natural increase combined with net civilian migration 
gain or loss between April, 1940, and July, 1945) 


W), “One million estimated wartime loss (natural increase minus net civilian migration loss 


between April, 940, and July, 1945) 
* Total estimated U.S. wartime population goin wes 7,952,156 





The chart at the top reveals how proposed changes will even the flow population gains made by the heavily industrial states. The Burec™ 


of Census information. The chart at the bottom shows substantial of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, prepared both char! 
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RESPONSIBLE CHARGE 








herever your product, equipment or 
material must be engineered into its particular applica- 
tion—throughout all of the process industries—you 
will find Chemical Engineering Progress an effective 


vehicle for your advertising. 


This new publication—first issue January 1947 
supersedes “Transactions of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers”, published since 1908. The 
format was revised, the editorial scope broadened, and 
advertising included, to meet the needs of its subscrib- 
ers for essential information in more complete and 


useful form. 


Here you will find concentration of buying influ- 
ence—men who say what, whyand how—since all mem. 
bers of the Institute receive the magazine. Active 
members must meet the “in responsible charge of 
important work . . .” requirement; junior members 
(up to 35 years of age) must be “actively engaged 
in chemical engineering”, and many of these are 
Major management men too. A substantial non- 
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member cash-paid circulation (at $6) further 


strengthens this concentration. 


Chemical Engineering Progress delivers this con- 
centrated circulation at an attractive rate per page. 
It is particularly useful for the four basic product- 
classifications: equipment, materials, chemicals, and 


engineering services. 
* * * 
We invite you to investi gate how you can profit- 
abl y use the rapidl y- growin g circulation of this, the 


chemical en gineer’s own magazine. 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


50 EAST 41st STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7167 


See our listing in SR & DS — or write for sam ple 
copies and latest circulation fi gures. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
May Issues of Business Papers 


nile therwise noted | publications are monthlies and have standard 7 by 10 inch type page 
Pages Pages Pages 
Industrial Greup 1n47 1946 Industrial Group 1947 1946 Trade Group 1947 i946 
\ero est *99 *114 National Butter and Cheese Electrical Deale 66 63 
\ir Tr spot °37 *51 journal 65 : Electrical Merchandising 
Amer ; | 140 13 " Petroleum News (9x12) 
10 l S101 * > Electrical Wholesaling 
boo %o2 nal Provisioner (w) 1162 
*41 *4 ' ons! Safety News 7 ‘ Farm Implement News 
113 130 (bi-w) 
Lo4 134 Gas Journal (w) $15 9s Fountain Service 
Weekly (w) ¢ 39s Fueloil & Oil Heat 
inic Finishing 


Geyer's Topi s 
‘ackaging Parade Glass Digest 
(94x12) 3 
mer tIndustry &°*P ! Hardware Age (bi-w) 
World . P ‘ 101 Hosiery & Underwear Re 
Pape ‘iilll News (w) $+ *$106 view 
Paper Trade Journal (w) #903 
Petroleum Engineer $+ $198 Implement & Tractor 
Petroleum Refiner 181 (bi-w) 
Pet eum World 5 64 Interiors 
Pit & Quarry +15 *156 
+ 2 


Jewelers’ Circular 
Powe Pie nt Engineering ; 32 Keystone 

Practical Builder (10%x15) : 

Printing : Lingeri Merchandisin 
Product Engineering Liquor Store & Dispense 
Production Engineering 

and Management Meat Merchandising 
Products Finishing Milk Dealer 

(4%x6%) ’ Mill Supplies 
Progressive Architecture r Motor 

’ Motor Age 

Motor Service 


urchasing 


Quick Frozen Foods ind 
the Locker Plant r NJ (National Jeweler) 
(5 %x7 %& ) 
Railway \ge (iw) National Bottlers’ Gazette 
Railway engineering and 
Maintenance 7 Office Appliances 
Railway) Mechanical En- 
rineer f Plumbing & Heating 
Railway Purchases & Stores ? (6 5/6x10) 
Railway Signaling : Photographic Trace 
Journal 
etri 
he he lle : . : Radio & Television 
Sew é ngineering ) f ing 
tr i ~ i . 
ee an ' , & Industr Self-Service Grocer 
. sean , , 4 Steel (w) > ) Sheet Metal Worker 
Cor Ouant owe Supervisior 2 Southern Automotive 
Sinect ’ . i Journal 
ournal , ‘ ad Telephone Engineer : Southern Hardware 
gineering aie ; , Telephony (w) : 5 Sporting Goods Deale 
(w) ¥ sito Textile indust - Sports Age 
ivating gineetr } Textile World 2 Super Market Merchandis- 
Timbermatr ing 
Mar ‘ ‘ ’ Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 23 : Syndicate Store Merchan 
intenance 4 ti) Tool lineineer 5 : diser (444x6%) 
engineerin 2 ? Traffic World (w) 
Owner 5 +: Voluntary and Cooperative 
Industric re o Water & Sewage Works ) ) (;roups 
cket ‘ ‘ Water Works Engineering 
‘ P ; (bi-w) 35 Total 
Welding Engineer 
West Coast Lumberman Pages 
Western Canner and : : Class Group 1947 1” 
Packer _ Advertising Age (w) 
Western Construction , 
‘ (10% x14) 
Heating Piping na Ne ak American Funeral Director 
Conditioning ; Wood Worker . American Hairdresser 
Woodworking Digest . : 
American Restaurant 


Hieatinge & V\ itilating 7 - 
(44ox6%) 98 


lee Cr , \ World Petroleum 3 9 Banking (7x10 3/16) 


In lustt ii « it: rink tT 7 & > > 4 
Chemistry (tw t ’ Total 7.5983 18,163 
Industrial Finishi Pages 
(4! 6 ) 4 > om - 
mm A ~ og TS. y= »= rade Group 1947 1946 Dental Survey 
ir Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w) Hospital Manngement 
(11%x16) ; Hotel Management 
American Artisan Hotel Monthly 
American Drugegist 75 Hotel World-Review (w) 
ests : . American Lumberman & (9% x14) 
Machine ‘ nO Building Products Mer 
(4x6 'y ‘ } chandiser (bi-w) - Industrial Marketing 
MIachinery ; 
Vanufacturer bye rad 7 : Boot & Shoe tecorder Journal of the Ameri 
Marine In ! eT . ‘ (semi-mo) Medical Ass'n 
- ee Revi , ‘ Building Supply News 22 
iss ransportation 4 $3 , . 
+ ed ay yg - rid, Gitieee Moe ary . mange = 
Mechanical Engines ‘ ¢ \dministration Edition iadeae I 1uty Shop 
Mechanization } 90 Combination 33 : Modern Medi ime (semi- 
Metal Finishing i Druggist Edition 52 §152 ~ mo) (44% x6% ) 
Metal Progress General Merchandise Modern Theatre 
Milk Plant Monthly ; Variety Store Edition e« _ ) é 
Vill & Factory 5 320 Grocery Edition 5 To tt ’ : ’ 
Mining & Metallurey Fountain-Restaurant . nates Sonects 
Modern Machine Shop Oral Hygiene 
(4% x6%) 34 32 Department Store Econo (45 16x73 16) 15? 
Modern Packaging ° ) mist . ) >) 
Modern Plastics *193 35 Domestic Engineering (Continued on Page 82) 
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Cleaning and Laundry 
World 





FA CT: For 18 years the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has advertised consistently in Business Week. Others 
in the communications field who have been with Business Week 
for 10 years or more include the Radio Corporation of America, 
the Webster Electric Company, the Western Electric Company, 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., Dictograph Products, Inc., and the 


Rauland Corporation. 


FA CT: In 1946, Business Week carried more pages of *COoM- 


MUNICATIONS advertising than any national newsweekly. 


A C qT; In 1946, Business Week carried more pages of *COM- 
MUNICATIONS advertising than all other general business maga- 


zines combined. 


“A CT: Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches a 
greater concentration of management-men than any other gen- 


eral-business or general magazine. 


REA SON: Advertisers of business goods and services 


know that Business Week is a profitable “buy” because... 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT 
YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN — 
WELL INFORMED 


* Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis of 1946 advertising. 
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Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 

(Class Group 1947 146 
Restaurant Management S4 6% 
Scholastic Coach ; 
School Executive 

School Equipment News ) 1] 
School Management 

(9% xll%) 
What's New in 

Hore economics 


36 


Total 


Pages 
Export Group 1947 1946 
American Automobil: 
(Overseas Edition) 


101 75 


Pages 

Expert Group 1pi7 1946 
American Exporter 

(two editions) {83 444 
Automovil Americano 118 
Caminos y Calles 31 
Farmaceutico . 75 
Hacienda (two editions) 141 
Hospital 16 
Ingenieria Internaeional 

Construccion i2 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 110 
Petroleo Interamericano 88 
Revista Aerea Latino- 

Americana 
Revista Rotaria 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Textiles Panamericanos 


Total 


*Includes classified advertising 

$Includes special issue. 

+Estimated, 
Last issue estimated. 

tLast two issue estimated 

tLast three issues estimated. 

<Three issues. 

tFive issues. 

“Combination issue (May-June, 1947). 
«Published bi-monthly in 1946 

%Not including Petroleum Processing now 
published separately 

@With January, 1947, issue, Cotton be- 
came Textile Industries. 

OStandard 7x10 inch page starting Janu- 
ary, 1947. 
Figure based on 
type page 
Correction: The April, 1947 figure for 

idvertising Age should have indicated 5 

issues. 
NOTE: The above figures must not be 

quoted or reproduced without permission 


413/16x75/16 inch 


1947 Total 1.5% (in Pages) Under 1946 





May 1947 1946 
18,163 


lnunduatria 
Trade 
Class 

} rport 
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Postal Rate Problem 


its overhead and other costs among 
the various classes of mail, they ques- 
tioned whether these costs had any 
relation to the price that could be 
charged for the various services, 
They noted that it divided $1% 
billion of revenue in 1946 under a 
formula involving the space, time and 
effort consumed bv each class, by 
bulk, weight, number of pieces—in 
ill some 64 different measurements. 


By this formula, “costs” assigned 
to second class exceed revenue by $160 
million; parcel post lost $42 million; 
third class — advertising matter — 
Only airmail and 


$ cent letters produced revenues in 


nearly $60 million. 


excess of the assigned costs. 


All users of 
warned that the department had noth- 


these “loser” classes 
ing to gain by driving their business 
uway from the mail. 

“In most cases, the department’s 
expenses would go on,” they argued. 
“It would merely mean that the costs 


currently apportioned to these ‘loser’ 


classes would be thrown back on first 
class and airmail.” 

They questioned how long first class 
would be “profitable” if the cost of 
maintaining the basic postal organi- 
zation had not been divided among 
the other classes and services. 

Franklin D. Schurz, president of 
Inland Press, put it this way: 

“Take the meat packing industry. 
There you have joint costs up to a 
Then you have a 
number of by-products in addition to 


certain extenc. 


meat. 


82 


May Volume 


Page 

Gain % Gain Five Months 
580 2 Industrial 

+549 +9.5 T vade 

127 5 Class 

+104 +8.2 Export 


L20o0 + ‘ Total 


7% (in Pages) Over 1946 





Page 
1947 1946 Gain % Gain 
83,825 89,527 5,702 6.4 
32,086 28,752 13 33 111.6 
11,678 + 
6,683 


134,272 136,297 





“Now you can load these by- 
products with enough costs to have 
them show an enormous loss, but that 
does not mean it would be any wiser 
to go ahead and process those and 
throw them away, because if you do, 
you would have to put heavier costs 
on the meat, and in the end you would 
show less profit than you would by 
going ahead and processing these by- 
products and selling them.” 

Mail users argued that the real 
remedy was to encourage more vol- 
ume, rather than drive business away 
with higher rates. Newspaper pub- 
lishers observed that the post office 
of morning news- 
2% of after- 


gets only 10°% 
paper circulation and 
noon. 

They claimed there are ways that 
would win more of this business for 


the mail. 


Direct Mail Users Balk 

Direct mail advertisers pointed to 
the traftic-generating potentialities of 
their effort. They estimated that the 
department gets thousands of dollars 
in first-class mail business and in 
parcel post traffic from every mass 
mailing under the bulk permit rate. 

Two leading spokesmen for direct 
mail advertisers conceded, however, 
that some increase in bulk rates might 
be warranted by the department’s cost 
problems. 

Dr. Lewis Serrel!, spokesman for 
the National Council for Business Mail 
Users, sought tc compromise for an 
increase of '4 cents a pound, with a 
prediction that it would yield $20 
million of new revenue. 


He also offered a parcel post ‘“com- 
promise” which would provide about 
half the $50 million which the post 
office department sought. 

Many mail users sought to differen- 
tiate between the services which the 
post office provides—and those which 
they are prepared to “buy.” 

They pointed out that the depart- 
ment has a “service” function, like 
the Department of Commerce or the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Under this heading, they mentioned 
the thorough rural route coverage, 
involving literally thousands of offices 
that do not take in enough revenue 
to cover the postmaster’s salary. 

“These are maintained as a service 
to the rural people.” they explained. 
“While we are not saying that this 
service should not be available to 
rural people, should business mail users 
foot the bill for ‘services’ which are 
not economically justified, and which 
they do net use?” 

In the course of the hearings, the 
committees thrashed out every aspect 
of the “second class subsidy.” 

Postal authorities conceded at 
outset that it would be economically 
impossible to make second class pay 
its way. Their suggestions aimed at 
doubling rhe $33 million revenue from 
this class. 

It was not long before the commit- 
tees appreciated the difficulty of the 
second class problem. They found that 
charitable, religious and educational 
organizations are able to mail an 
average of four copies for a cent. 
Weekly and daily newspapers average 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Mobile Radiotelephones 


pedited by radio. They point up par- 


ticularly the aid radio can give in 
maintenance of schedules, one of the 
key problems of the industry, and re- 
routing. Bus owners stress also the 
use of radio for reports of accidents, 
breakdowns, road washouts, detours 


and other important information 
which might not reach a central of- 
fice for some time and then com- 
pletely disrupt schedules of the bus 
lines. The value of being able to 
quickly dispatch aid to a bus with a 
flat tire or some other form of break- 
down is obvious. So is the instanta- 
neous dispatching of instructions for 
rerouting which give companies a new 


weapon against schedule disruption. 


The taxicab, bus and truck opera- 
tors are only a few of the newest dis- 
coverers of radiotelephone use. Avia- 
tion Companies are now experimenting 
with land to-alr telephone systems 
which will allow 


in calls, while in flight, to land sta- 


passengers to put 


tions connected with the regular tele- 
phone system and thereby allow them 
to talk to their home or office. 
Petroleum companies are using ra 
diotelephone for their oil field opera 
tions—allowing immediate instruction 
for dangerous fires and other accidents 
as well as for reports for such delicate 
operations as maintaining constant 
pressure in lines through which oil is 


pumped 


Has Many Users 


\ few more of the widely diversi 
fied users would include ambulance 
companies, municipal services such as 
garbage collection, land surveyors, 
railroads, gas companies and other util- 
ities, Newspapers and isolated ranchers. 


West 


inother user 


Penn Power Company, also 


putting radiotelephone 
into Operation as a safety service, was 
recently granted a license for two ex 
perimental stations W hich will be used 
to transmit hydrological and meteor 
ological data to provide flood warn- 
ings and similar data. More unortho- 
dox users want radio for hunting ex- 
peditions and sports. In the latter cat- 
exory, an application was received by 
the FCC 


structor W ho Ww anted to rig up a small 


recently from a tennis in- 


receiving unit with headphones similar 
to those used for hearing aids to be 
used by his pupils for faster, easier in- 
struction while the student was ac- 
tually engaged in practice, 

All readers are acquainted with the 
way radio has helped police and fire 
departments, of course. But it is sur- 


prising what little proportion of the 
police and fire systems, as well as for- 
estry conservation. services, are 
equipped with radio. The number of 
municipal and state police radio sys- 
tems are expected to more than double 
in the next two years. And in the 
field of forestry conservation it has 
been indicated that all states will have 
equipped their systems with elaborate 
within a_ relatively 


radio net works 


short period. 


Predictions in the radiotelephone 
field, received from both industry and 
FCC sources, see police radio systems 
increasing by 5,000 in each of the 
next two years; municipal fire depart- 
ment stations will more than double 
their 6,000 present systems; taxicabs 
will go far above doubling their num- 
ber of installations; railroads, slow to 
put the service into operation because 
of their present tremendous invest- 
ment in manual signal systems, will 
increasingly faster put in radiotele- 
phone to speed up yard and terminal 
operations; and radiotelephones in pas- 
senger cars (such as those of physi- 
cians) will show a sharp increase with- 


in the next year. 


State Highways May Install 


One of the most ambitious plans 
for radiotelephone use—which should 
certainly gladden the hearts of the 
manufacturers—is that of state high- 
way departments for their service ve 
hicles, An official of the Bureau of 
Public Roads recently. revealed that if 
the FCC 


vice into which state highway opera 


can establish a class of ser- 


tions will fall, he saw early prospect 
of a huge system to be operated by 
the 48 state highw ay departments, 
3,000 county highway offices and the 
Bureau of Public Roads with an en- 
visioned total of 100,000 radio station 
units, both land and mobile. At pres- 
ent the highway service is placed in 
the experimental class by the FCC and 
only one state department—that of 
Ohio—has been authorized to operate 
its own system with an initial plan of 
1,000 mobile stations. Several other 
states, including Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Oregon, have radiotele- 
phone systems which are sharing fre- 
quencies with police and other safety 


services. 


Service on Toll Charge Basis 

In addition to the privately oper- 
ated radiotelephone systems for va- 
rious types of users, the telephone 
companies, particularly the Bell Sys- 
tem, have also instituted their services 
on a fixed fee and toll charge basis for 
taxicab companies, truckers, buses and 
individuals who wish vehicle-to-home 


telephone connections. The telephone 
companies are also providing this ser- 
vice to newspapers in a number of 
cities. Calls from the vehicles are re- 
ceived in a central radio station 
manned by the telephore company and 
relayed through land lines to offices 
or homes. 

It is difficult to get even an esti- 
mate of how much money will be 
spent in the comine year for rad‘o- 
telephone equipment, but industry and 
government sources say it will run 
probably more than $100 million, con- 
sidered conservative in view of the 
fact that the taxicab field will buy at 
least $10 million worth of radio sets. 

The revenue from the sales, for the 
most part, will go to such companies 
as Bendix Radio Division, Raytheon 
Mfg. Company, Galvin Mfg. Com- 
pany and its Motorola subsidiary, Gen- 
eral Electric, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp., Collins Radio Company, 
Kaar Engineering Company, Fred M. 
Link Radio Company, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Communication and 
Equipment Company, Farnsworth 
Radio and Television Corporation and 
Hallicrafters Corporation. 


Putman Publishing Company 
Appoints James O. Peck 


James O. Peck, former assistant ¢ 
the president and director of promotior 
and research of 
McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 
has joined Putman 
Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, as 
vice - president in 
charge of sales. He 
will make his 
headquarters at the 
publishing com- 
panys New York 
offices. 

Mr. Peck, who 
founded James O. 
Peck Company, be- 
comes that com- 
pany's advisor head. Ira Cotins, who has 
been with the Peck organization since its 
founding, will direct Peck’s industrial 
advertising and sales research activities 


Merritt Joins Case-Shepperd-Mann 

Malcolm Merritt, Jr., has been ap 
pointed assistant editor of Case-Shepperd’ 
Mann Publishing Corporation's later 
Works Engineering, New York. 


Adams Appoints Gray 

Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia., 
appointed Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chica 
to handle its advertising of gear hobbers, 
gears and castings. Business publications 
and direct mail will be used. 


Mook Agency Makes Assignments 

H. M. Dickinson, formerly with Atlas 
Bolt & Screw Company and National 
Refining Company, has been named ol” 
fice manager of Emerson H. Mook indus 
trial advertising agency, Dayton, O. Mrs. 
Virginia -Van Tilburgh, formerly th 
Cannon Mills, has been appointed pro 
duction control manager. 


James O. Peck 
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The machine building market today is large . . . almost 


an typical design problems 
a solved by 
- MACHINE DESIGN readers 


3 times greater than 1939 based on the industry's 


own estimates. 


This volume sales opportunity for parts, ma- 
terials and finishes means volume orders for 
your product IF it is a part of the design 
specifications. The design engineer must 
know about its performance and avail- 
ability. He is the man who specifies. 


th 
nd 


MACHINE DESIGN .. . the professional 
design journal of the machine building 
industry reflects trends, new developments, 
experience of others. Your advertising ac- 
quaints over 50,000 design engineers in over 
9,000 plants with the performance and advan- 
tages of your products. This represents 96% 


of the buying power of the industry. 


Consult your MACHINE DESIGN representative for 
the latest, up-to-date information on the plans and 


problems of the design market. 


ii 
MACHINE DESIGH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


5 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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Chase Bag Company uses a historical theme in its current adver- 
tising campaign recently launched to observe its centennial. Exam- 





Years Custer’s Last Stand’ . . 


CHASE was manulactasing Bette: Bags 


ASE Bac Co. aie 





Chase Bag Ties in Centennial 


with New Advertising Campaign 


HASE Bag Company, Chicago, 

this year observing its 100th 
anniversary, has adopted its centennial 
as the theme for a new advertising 
campaign prepared by its agency, The 
Buchen Company. The ads are appear- 
ing in more than a dozen industrial 
and business publications. 

Copy for each of the six ads to be 
published during the year features an 
event from America’s rich historical 
past. The first of the series is Chero- 
kee Strip, with a half-page picture of 
prospective landowners racing on 
horseback to stake claims in Oklahoma. 

Chase neatly ties in this historical 


|CONTINUED FROM Pace 62] 


Plastics Exposition 


away free copies of a booklet titled, 
“There’s a Right Plastic for Every 
Job,” which was especially prepared 
for the exposition. One of the panels 


in the display contained on one side 


event to its centennial with the head- 
line, “46 Years Before the Cherokee 
Strip . . . Chase was manufacturing 
Better Bags.”” The copy goes on to 
say, “At dawn, Sept. 16; 1893, 
hundreds on horseback, in wagons, and 
afoot, raced to stake claims in Okla- 
homa. And many prospective land- 
owners carried precious seed, feed, 
equipment and supplies in Chase bags.” 

Succeeding ads in the campaign fea- 
ture Custer’s Last Stand, Chilkoot 
Pass, Pony Express, Abraham Lincoln 
writing the Gettysburg Address and 
Teddy Roosevelt leading the charge on 
San Juan Hill. 


the wide markets available to Celanese 
plastics and their many forms, The 
other side of the panel listed the ex- 
tent of the production of Celanese 
Chemical ¢ orporation for the plastics 
industry. 

General Electric Company’s Chem- 
ical Division, Pittsfield, Mass., em- 





This is an over-all view of the Chemical Division of General Electric Company's exhibit 
at the National Plastics Exposition. Notice the display of bulletins in the foreground. 
the all-plastic boat at the left and the G-E refrigerator with plastic parts at the right. 
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Years Chilkoot Pass" Made History... 





CHASE was manulacturing Bette: Bags 
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ples of ads in the campaign are (left to right) Cherokee Strip, Custer’s 
Last Stand and Chilkoot Pass. The Buchen Company is the agency. 






The headline treatment is the same 


in all six ads, and each carries the bag 
manufacturer’s slogan, “For Better 
Bags . . . Better Buy Chase.” Copy 
next to a picture of a Chase 1847-1947 
centennial ribbon reads, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Experience in Making 
Better Bags for Industry and Agricul- 
ture.” 

Supplementing the centennial adver- 
tising Campaign is a three color, 11 by 
8% inch promotional booklet describ- 
ing the company’s salesmen setup and 
containing pictures and text on Chase 
products. “Bagology,” Chase’s external 
company publication, also capitalizes 
on the 100th anniversary by showing 
the transition from the old format to 
modern styling and follow-through of 
the centennial theme. 
ployed a display of 14 booklets on 
all phases of the plastics industry. 
Interested visitors to the booth want- 
ing free copies filled out a card, and 
G-E mailed them bulletins they 
checked off. The exhibit also dis- 
plaved a G-E refrigerator containing 
plastic parts and a one-piece all-plastic 
boat molded completely of synthetic 
materials. covnssmntaiichaii 
Shore Rejoins Drug Merchandiser 
_F. M. Shore has resumed the editorship 
of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company 
Drug Merchandiser, Toronto, Canada 


after special editorial work in the con 
pany'’s merchandising newspapers divisio1 


Edwards Forms Own Agency 

J. W. Edwards has resigned fron 
Gano-Bachrodt-Edwards, Inc., to orgat 
ize his own advertising and merchandis 
ing agency, Joe Edwards Company, Hou 
ton, Tex. 
Smith Joins Iron Age 

Stanley J. Smith, formerly with Pu 
chasing, has, been appointed Chicago a 
vertising representative of The /ron Ag 
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Every year.several hundred manufacturers 
employ Sweet's Catalog Service as a cen- 
tral agency to compile over 80.000 catalog 
files which are then distributed, in various 
quantities, to qualified buying factors in 
the construction, power and manufactur- 
ing fields. Instead of being sent out for a 
file, these manufacturers’ catalogs are sent 
out in a file. Result — every catalog in 
Sweet's stays on the job at its destination, 
instantly accessible whenever needed. The 
plan is simple. Sweet's supplies the organ- 
ization and facilities that make it work. 


D LOWERS MARKET 



























, ' — ; , 
Seven Sweet’s Files, each consisting of one 


or more bound units. serve industry’s 
major market groups. Clients may distrib. 
ute their catalogs (specially designed for 
specific groups) in any or all of these files. 
Catalogs in Sweet’s are so easy to find and 
to use that in thousands of offices Sweet’s 
Files are used more than any other source 
of product information, When you plan 
your next catalog, plan also to control its 
performance in your prospects’ offices. For 
further information, please consult the 


Market Data Book, 


eo ee a 


Bronch Offices: 


BOSTON 16—31 St. James Avenue, 
BUFFALO 2—70 Niagara Street, 
CHICAGO 54— 700 Merchandise Mart, 
CINCINNATI 2— American Building, 
CLEVELAND 15 — 1422 Euclid Avenue, 
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HANcock 0700 
Cleveland 8200 
WHitehall 4400 
PArkway 2866 

CHerry 7256 


June, 1947 


DETROIT 26 — 548 Free Press Building, 
LOS ANGELES 13 — 816 West Sth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 7 — 1321 Arch Street, 
PITTSBURGH 22 — Professional Building, 
ST. LOUIS 1— 721 Olive Street, 


CAdillac 2745 | 
MUtuval 6002 
LOCust 4326 

ATlantic 8220 

CHestnut 7390 
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Beating Printing Costs 

go in at the top of many pages, and 
space tor these was figured in. For ex- 
umple, the compositor was instructed 
“set 11 lines ot type 13 picas wide, 
flush right” to allow for an illustra- 
tion. thus the reproduction proots 
came to us already “locked up’ with 
spaces for illustrations, which were 
simply pasted in place. 

To save composition cost, we gave 
the text to the typesetter a chapter at 
a time, and told him to set it when- 
ever he had “open time,” and not to 
shove it in ahead of other jobs. This 
way, we let others pay the premiums 
for fast work, and it pleased the type- 
setter to have a “backlog” job in the 
regular 


shop. He pulled proofs in 


galley form, of random lengths, for 
us to check 

We had wanted to use Century light 
with italic, but the machine magazine 
held light with bold, so we used light 
with bold and thus saved the cost of 
switching magazines 

Another cost-saving trick was to 
have the operator set a plain slug on 
the machine, the same 10-point size 
used for the type, to use between 
paragraphs, (See Figure 1 on Page 47.) 
We wanted space between paragraphs 
to “open the page” a bit, and using a 
slug as a “lead”’ which was the. same 
size as a line of type, we could cut 
the proots apart every 37 lines (in 
cluding spaces) and have each page 
come out even. If we had put an 8- 


point lead between paragraphs, we 
would have had to juggle the proofs 
to make up the pages 

As we read and revised the proofs, 
we pasted up a “dummy” of rough 
proots as we went ilong [his pro 
vided a good visualization of the 
finished job as we proceeded. 

We returned the corrected proofs 
of one chapter with the new copy for 
the next and received in turn repro- 
duction proots ot the preceding 
chapter with rough proofs of the next. 
Reproduction proofs were pulled from 
large galleys, not locked up by pages, 
and we cut the proofs apart when 
pasting up the pages for the litho 
grapher 

The net result of this procedure was 
» substantial saving in composition 


4 harges 


As is customary in preparing ma- 
terial for lithograph reproduction, we 
made “paste-ups” of the pages. On 
sheets of bristol board, the reproduc- 
tion proofs of type for each page were 
pasted in place, the page numbers 
added, and the illustrations pasted in. 
Where maps or other larger illustra- 


tions were to be included, we had the 
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make reduced 


these and make velox 


lithographer separate 
negatives of 
prints from his negative, actual re- 
production size. These prints were 
pasted (with rubber cement) in place. 
We tried photostats, but so much 
quality was lost in this method that 
we used the velox prints. They cost 
more, but were worth it, and we 
found it cost less for us to have prints 
made exact reduced size and paste 
them in with the text than to have 
the lithographer “strip” them in. Thus 
each page was ready to photograph, 


actual size, with no “strip-in” or 


other extra work required, beyond 


opaquing some spots, etc, 
At this point, another unique sav- 
made. In 


ing was preparing page 


paste ups ror a lithograp ier, it 1S 


usually customary for the artist or 
production man to make a paste-up of 


each page separately This would 


present example, 128 


he 


mean, in the 


separate paste-ups. However, ¢t 


lithographer’s final negative, from 
which his lithozrap) printing plate is 
made, would contain 16 pages. This 
meant the lithographer would have to 
juggle 16 page paste-ups into place 
before making his final negative. And 
‘juggling’ means more time cost. 
Consequently, we pasted the pages 
up in blocks of four, as shown in 
Figure 2 on Page 48, and thus fur- 
nished the lithogranher only 32 paste- 
ups instead of 128. He “shot” our 


making 32 negatives, 


pasteups singly, 
and then assembled four such nega- 


tives to make a single large plate. The 


size of our pasteups was ideal for an 
economical large negative—to have 
made them bigger would have entailed 
trouble and to have made them smaller 
would have entailed more handling. 

This idea of pasting up four pages 
at a time was not as simple as it 
sounds, because they were not pasted 
up in regular 1-2-3-4 sequence. They 
are assembled in an odd sequence, half 
facing one way and half the other, 
with allowances for wider margins in 
the “gutter” and with allowance for 
trimming after the large sheet is 
folded. (See Figure 2.) 

We took some sample sheets of the 
p?per stock, the actual size to be used, 
ond ‘visited the bindery. Here the 
schon foreman willingly folded them 
as the machine would and marked the 
page numbers on each sheet while it 
was folded. (He could revch all but 


1 few “inside” Then, when 


the sheet was unfolded. we could see 


pages. ! 


exactly which pages constituted each 
set of four. (See Ficure 3 on Page 48.) 

A master “pattern” was drawn up 
for each four-page 
guide fines for gutters, margins on 


paste-up, with 


all sides, allowance for trimming, etc. 


(See Figure 2.) 32 


From this the 3 


-paste-up boards were draw n, the ma 


terial pacted down, and protected by 
flaps. 

Sinze the reproduction proofs came 
from the compositor in “running 
form” but were pasted-up in mixed 
secuence, there was a problem in as 


sembling the proper material for each 


(Continued on Page 96) 








Krupnick & Associates, St. Louis research, marketing and advertising agency. has recently 
broadened the ownership of its company by incorporating. Initial employe stockholders 
pictured above include (seated, left to right) Sam Krupnick. president; Martha M. Goell. 
media buyer: Raymond J. Armbruster, account executive, and A. Harvey Brown, art 
director. Standing are Edgar M. Kluge. treasurer. and Tom J. Connelly. service director. 
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(American Builder can help give your product its best 
chance for nation-wide acceptance by all the impor- 
tant factors in the building industry. It reaches the 
largest group of worth-while builders, contractors and 


their suppliers —the wholesalers and dealers. 


For your benefit, American Builder, with over 80,000 
subscribers, offers the largest circulation in the build- 
ing industry at the lowest cost per thousand — $7.50 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 94} 


Beating Printing Costs 


page. Here our comprehensive dummy 
made from rough galley proofs served 
a useful end. By following it as a 
guide, we could cut sections from re- 
production proofs in any order and 
paste up the pages for printing with- 
out confusion. 

As had been our custom throughout 
the entire process, we checked with 
the lithographer on all these matters. 
As he made the negatives of each 
four-page pasteup and assembled these 
negatives in turn in groups of four for 
plate-making, he furnished us with 
“brown-line” prints of the 16-page 
assembly, so we could have a final 
checkup before the presses turned. 
These brown-lines were inspected for 
errors and were again submitted to 
the bindery for OK on folding. 

Finally the presses turned, the 
sheets were folded, the signatures as- 
sembled, and the finished book was 
covered, bound, and trimmed. There 
had been no hitch in the process, no 
back-tracking, no deviation from the 
original plan or specifications — and 
best of all, the price of the completed 
job came within about 2% of the 
initial estimate, made before a word 
of the text had been written! This 
in spite of the fact that printing 
trades wages and costs had gone up 
in the meanwhile. We had asked for 
rough estimates based on the idea that 
if the job actually came to less we 
would get the reduction, and if it 
came to more, we would pay more. 
However, the savings in time and 
labor we effected more than offset the 
rise In Wage Costs. 

While it took a little more time 
to do all this pre-planning and short- 
cutting, a lot of this could be chalked 
up to “experience,” since we will be 
able to move ahead swiftly and surely 
on similar jobs in the future. And 
(fortunately or unfortunately) the 
wage rates of many advertising crafts- 
men are somewhat less than the 
charge-out rates of printing trades 
workers, so whatever could be done 
inside was done at a saving. 


If you care to take the time to 
check back over this description, you 
will find 31 different ways in which 
we saved cost and labor. If each of 
these saved only 1% on the final cost, 
singly they would not be worth 
bothering with, but combined they 
could effect a saving of about 31%. 

Try “thinking ahead” on your next 
production problem, and see how it 
will please you, the craftsmen 
and your accountant! 
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| Available Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


R122. 
R121. 
R120. 
R119. 


R118. 


R117. 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing «an be obtained for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


1946 Space Placed by Advertising Agencies in Business Papers, April, 1947. } 


The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, March, 1947.7 
250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947. 
Business Paper Advertising Volume Reaches $178 Million in 1946, by A. 
R. Venezian, January, 1947. 

How To Turn a Plant Dedication Into a Trade and Community Event, by 
Byron F. Stevens, January, 1947. 

Advertising to the Building Industry—OK as Inserted, Copy Chasers 


Column, December, 1946. 


R116. Design For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 
R115. “Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 


October, 1946. 


Johnson, October, 1946. 


1946. 


1946. 


R114. Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 
ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 


R113. Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September, 


R112. How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 


R111. Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 


1946, 


R110. Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 
Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 
R109. How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, 


August, 1946. 
R107. Advertising S 
R106. Use of Mail 


e Placed in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1946. 
tionnaires, by John C. Spurr, July, 1946. 


| R105. The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. E. 
Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 
R104. An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and White 


Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 
R102. New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 


R101. Marketing for profit, by Fred L. Heath, December, 1945. 
R100. An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer, by 





{This reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 10 cents. 
#This reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 15 cents. 
+This reprint contains nine pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 


California Manufacturer 

Discovers Unique Way 

to Lower Prices 
ANUFACTURERS faced with 


reducing prices, yet wishing to 
protect their jobbers and dealers from 
excess stocks at the old higher prices, 
will find a tip for their suppliers in 
the method recently adopted by Bruno 
Tools, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Toward the end of 1946, Bruno 
decided to reduce over-all prices on 
its tool line 25%, for despite rising 
labor and material costs, improved 
production methods resulted in sav- 
ings which the company was anxious 
to pass on to the public. 

Last Nov. 1 announcements were 
sent to jobbers telling them of the 
contemplated price decrease and the 
method in which it would be put into 
effect. From that date on, all un- 
shipped orders from jobbers were 
marked down to the new low prices 
despite the fact that the company had 
on hand a large backlog of orders 
taken at the higher prices, 

Jobbers received instructions to con- 


Harry W. Smith, Jr., April through October, 1945.* 


*This reprint contains seven articles and can be obtained for 50 cents. 


tinue to sell dealers at regular prices 
until Dec. 15. On Dec. 10 a reminder 
was mailed to the jobber, and an an- 
nouncement of the future price change 
was sent to dealers. In this announce 
ment the dealer was informed that 
until Jan. 15 he would be able to bu 
tools at the new low prices and sell 
at the present prices. 

Thus, jobbers had a 45-day protec 
tion period to clear their current in 
ventory, plus an extra margin of 
profit on goods turned over during 
this period. The dealer, whose inven- 
tory of individual items is correspond 
ingly smaller, was protected for a 30- 
day period. 

The soundness of the plan and 
its applicability to other average-size 
manufacturers is indicated by the fact 
that of the 500 announcements sent 
to jobbers, only four replies were ré 
ceived that did not commend the 
plan. These four questioned the pos- 
sibility of making stock adjustments 
within the 45-day period. 

Bruno has retained confidence of 
dealers and jobbers, and has scored an 
87% sales gain thus far in 1947 com- 
pared with a similar period last year 
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Why get Stung when choosing Valves? 
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is what I would call a good advertisement. 
We have known in a general way what types this company ELIMINATES REGRINDING 
manufactures, but we didn’t know of this particular be N MO Vely 
valve pictured and described in the ad. I have made a note puaian grovides ae 
of this, and the time will come 
when we will be in the gwarket for the features 
contained in this valve. Riehl Gatepemaated wontte 
We'll make use of this information,* br veer” bow 

-Vitapins a ayy CO. Cincinnati’ 14. Obie. 

~ York 13. Chicege 6 Sexton 10 
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The advertisements reproduced in this limited space ore 
a random selection made from the many valve ads ap- 
pearing in Chemical Engineering. 











The quotes are from conversations with plant operating 
men as reported by our field stoff. 





LUNKENHEIMER ALVES 


BRICATORS AIRCRAFT F 


You may be interested in a file of reports on pipe and 
valves or on other equipment or materials, such os pumps 
and compressors; packing; materials of construction; con- 
NUPRING © MU . : tainers; packaging equipment; materials handling; lubri- 
cation; power transmission; steam and power generation; 
motors and controls. 


HERE’S A JOB FOR ADVERTISING 





THAT HELPS PEOPLE BIJY 


Chemical Engineering will feature in its September issue 
— “Pacific Chemical Engineering Trends and Develop- 
ments" — preceding the Pacific Chemical Exposition in 
San Francisco, October 21-25, 1947. Visit our Booth #46. 


This holds in selling any type of materials or equip- 


ment. The salesman needs help in his far-flung job, and Chemical Engineering 


advertising can carry a large part of his selling load. 
Such helpful advertising run in Chemical Engineering, WITH CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


where ques ane look for helpful intarention, A MoGRAW-HILL. PUBLICATION 
multiplies the ability of the salesman to sell things. 


And the faster you sell a product, the lower the cost McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 
per sale and the higher the profit per sale. That is 


the job advertising can do when it helps people buy. ABP + ABC 
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History of a Trademark 


ucts remained identical. This meant 
that the company, while fully serving 
the war effort, sold its products 
through more or less normal channels, 
and reconversion was not a major 
problem. Also, new war-developed 
Horse Head products have been 
readied for new fields. Through such 
a chapter, all of the groups in whom 
a company is interested can be re- 
assured in another way of that com- 
pany’s continuity and growth. 


The next chapter covers another of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turer’s most important basic “musts” 
—pointing out the advantages of free 
industry and the standards of Ameri- 
can life with special reference to plant 
communities, “The People Behind the 
Horse Head” was considered an im- 
portant chapter in this book even 
before N.A.M. emphasized it. You 
may know that a 
showed that while 80% of the farm- 
ers like their work, and 90% of pro- 


, 


fessional men like theirs, only 50% of 


recent survey 


factory workers like their jobs, So it 
is well for any company that can to 
point out the keen interest of the com- 
pany in the welfare of its employes 
and their families, and its cooperation 
with communities where its opera- 
tions are located, and to use illustra- 
tions to show the adequate medical, 
educational and recreational facilities 
available. Working for the company 
usually means living in one of the 
workers 
and don’t merely 


communities — remind the 
that they “live,” 
exist to put in another day’s work. 
And inasmuch as the average stock- 
holder feels that 
treated if he gets his dividends—and 


he is being well 


it is now becoming rather well recog- 
nized that if employes and customers 
are satisfied, the stockholders’ chances 
for getting their dividends are greatly 
a chapter on 
“The People” is justified in many 
kinds of publications. 


improved—space for 


Book Ends Logically 

You will probably agree that a look 
at things to come is a logical way to 
end “The Story Behind a Trademark,” 
and our 20-page book closes with “The 
Future of the Horse Head.” The illus- 
trations were advertising and _ sales 


promotion ranging from advertise- 
ments to motion pictures and exhibits. 
This was largely explained by the fol- 
lowing statement: “While all sales 
activities are the direct responsibility 


of the sales department, the unusual 
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"Nobody knows how to hold a relay properly except an engineer,’ says Carl P. Clare, presi- 
dent of C. P. Clare & Co., Chicago relay manufacturer. The photographer not only snapped 
the view of Mr. Clare’s hand used in the ad (right), but shows how it was accomplished. 





service which New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany renders to customers and prospec- 
tive customers is the result of a policy, 
long-established in this company, that 
‘every employe is a salesman.’ ’ 

“You're in” if you reach the mil- 
lennium of having every employe a 
salesman to other employes, to his fam- 
ily, to his community, and to stock- 
holders as well as to customers. “The 
Story Behind a Trademark” has not 
yet been thoroughly distributed as this 
is written, but that it is on the target 
is certain from reactions to the dis- 
tribution already made. It has been 
mailed to the homes of employes to 
provide a record for them and their 
families. This is important. “The 
little woman” has gained recognition 
as the one who either counsels the man 
of the family to have patience and 
everything will turn out all right, or 
who continually needles him to change 
to what appear to be greener pastures, 
with unfortunate results in labor turn- 
over. And here, as with other direct 
mail, it doesn’t make any difference 
how good the mailing piece is unless it 
hits home where it will do the most 
good. 

Also, send your booklet with a spe- 
cial message to those citizens in a 
community who, due to their position 
or their temperament, influence the 
thinking in those communities, A 
typical letter from one such recipient 
of our booklet reads as follows: 

“When I received the book through 
the mails I read it and was so impressed 
that I sat down and immediately wrote 
down my first impression, intending to 
send it then. 


“On second thought I decided that 


perhaps I was being just a little too im- 

petuous. When I picked up the note 

again the other evening I felt I should 
have sent it. 

“So, begging your pardon, here it is: 

“T found the ‘Story Behind the Horse 

Head’ particularly interesting when I 

discovered that the centennial was so 

near at hand. I couldn't help but find 

considerable encouragement for the 

days ahead when I reflected the thought 

that down through the years, sound 

judgment and expert guidance must 

have been the company’s watchword.” 
As another example, the supervising 
principal in a local high school has 
asked for a few extra copies to place 
in the school library where all the stu- 
dents will have access to them. Don’t 
forget the old proverb, “Out of the 
mouths of babes . . .” etc. And let’s 
not forget the stockholder who invests 
the money to finance the whole opera- 
tion, and who can take his principle 
at any time that he cares to sell his 
stock and put it to work elsewhere— 
for him there is no stronger argument 
for the soundness of his investment 
than a forward-looking attitude by 
those active in the business. 

So, with the present cost of print- 
ing, and the shortage of man-hours 
which characterizes promotion depart 
ments, think of how many ways you 
can profit when you invest your dol 
lars in a booklet. But in driving hom« 
facts like these, always remember th« 
old negro preacher. He outlined hi 
sermon to tell the congregation wha' 
he was going to tell them, then he told 
them, and finally he told them wha: 
he had told them. It’s very much tl 
same psychology, American style, 
propounded by Ebbinghaus, the pre 
viously mentioned German psycho 
Oogist. 
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ALONG THE PIPELINE 

















the contractors are forever confronted with / 
engineering problems. The Colorado River / 
gorge was too deep and narrow to lay the 
line along the river bed. The sharp vertical / 
bend would set up too much internal 
friction. A 600-foot clear span, especially / 
designed, proved to be the solution to 
this problem. Probably a few hundred 
yards down the line can be found another A @ 


obstacle that has been conquered by / 
modern engineering. 
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A pipeline construction job is a feat of engineer- These same Operating Men are more than 
ing ingenuity, but so is almost every other supervisors of maintenance and operation. They 
operation in the Petroleum Industry. Drilling, actually buy or recommend the purchase of 
production, refining, and natural gasoline manu- 92% of all plant and field equipment. Over 
facturing are all a maze of technical problems $25,000,000 annually. 


requiring the immediate supervision of skilled 


: Your advertisement in The Petroleum 
Operating Men. 


Engineer will not be merely noticed — 
it will be studied! It’s the Operating 
Men’s job to know what is new in oil 


The Petroleum Engineer has slanted its editorial 
policy toward these operating officials, engineers, 
superintendents, and foremen. The Operating Men 


subscribe to The Petroleum Engineer and study it field equipment. That's why The 
for the factual data they need to know to keep pace Petroleum Engineer's advertising 
in this highly engineered business. really produces results. 

sting Men direct 92% of oil field purchases cae 


OF 8B. WOODS 
2 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 


. V. PERKINS 
22 West Maple St., Chicago 10 


1. J. CROWLEY «+ Advertising Manager 
'rwin-Keasler Bldg. * Dallas 1, Texas 


Covering DRILLING ® PRODUCTION @ REFINING @ NATURAL GASOLINE MANUFACTURING @ PIPELINING 
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|CONTINUED From Pace 52} 


News Releases Do ‘Talk’ 


information you have collected and 
that will talk to the editor in your 
favor at the same time will! be a clean, 
legible reproduction by any suitable 
means on 8'% by 11-inch sheets with 
the top sheet your letterhead, if you 
include a letter of transmittal.‘ If the 
letter is omitted, the release will show 
these facts in easy to find manner: 

1. The 


its address and the name of the 


releasing agency name, 
releasing or contact individual to 
whom the editor can write if nec- 
essary. If the release is direct from 
a company then, of course, no agen- 
cy name will appear. 

2. The releasing company name, 
its correct address, a key address 
for inquiry checking, the name of 
an individual and his title to whom 
the editor can write if necessary 
and to whom inquiries can be for 
warded after the item has been 
published. 

3. The name of the product and 
a straight statement identifying it 
as new or improved, not both, with- 
in some specified time. In the event 
of improvement, rather than new- 
ness, make certain that the points 
of improvement have been specifi- 
cally named. 

4. The editor-steering statement 
concerning the product, which 
should be the opener to the release 
either in the letter of transmittal or 
at the beginning of the release text. 
This statement can be oh-so-valu- 
able to the editor and to you if it 
is carefully, helpfully written. Bear 
this important fact in mind when 
you write it—that the editor has 
to read it and the release to follow 
as well. This is simply part of his 
job Thus, you do not have to 
attract his attention to the material 
by any artificial attracting means 
You only need to make it “talk to 
him” favorably. All releases do talk. 
Not all win favor. The situation is 
exactly comparable to the manner in 
which the editor’s letters to you 
convey his written message and also 
“talk to you,” for or against that 
editor. 

§. The text pages, stapled perhaps 
if there are several, certainly num- 
bered in correct order, but not 
glued to each other or to the photo- 
graphs. 

6. The illustration references and 
cut references and the follow-up 
coupon with your address, the cap- 
tions for available illustrations that 
have not been sent, all on the 
bottom of the last page so the 
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Posing as the famous Smith Brothers of 
cough drop fame are Roy F. Smith and Ray 
W. Smith of Telephone Engineering Publish- 
ing Corporation. Chicago. as they attended 
the recent Executives’ Conference of the Uni- 
ted States Independent Telephone Exchange 
held at Chicago’s Edgewcter Becch Hotel. 





coupon can be checked, signed, torn 
off and mailed back to vou. Your 
statement, if you agree, prominently 
displayed, that you will pay for cuts 
the editor desires to make. 

7. The photographs which should 
be glossy prints, labeled wash draw- 
ings, if that is what they are, iden- 
tified on the reverse side to tie 
into the news release, figures num- 
bered to tie to the captions if there 
are more than one. Remember that 
a glossy print of a wash drawing 
shouts to the editor that perhaps 
here is a product, not actually in 
production, on which you are trying 
for a free market-testing ride before 
you are in position to serve that 
editor’s readers. He is certain of 
this if you call it a photograph of 
the product. He will gladly take 
your word for the situation if you 
admit to the wash drawing angle 
and explain it. 

8. The cut proofs from which 
the editor can order or which he 
can use to identify cuts you have 
sent or are sending. You need only 
spend a half hour at cut opening 
time in any editorial office to know 
the importance of this, and the con- 
fusion and lost time and _ hard 
thoughts it generates when no iden- 
tifying means has been provided. 
Particularly 
in which cuts come in from en- 


aggravating are Cases 


gravers without reference of any 
kind. All the editor can do is to 
lay them out and hope a clue will 
show up. Everyone loses. 

9. The literature on the subject, 
if literature is available, press proofs 
if they can be had, or most cer- 
tainly a note to the editor saying 
whv literature has been omitted 
and when, if at all, it will be avail- 
able. Let’s just follow this list 
point with a closing example of the 
manner in which news releases 


**calk.” 


We quote an example from a machine 
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builder. He wrote, ‘““We are ready to 
announce the latest addition to our 
line and have described it briefly in the 
attached article. We are including a 
glossy print of the machine and a copy 
of our specification catalog.” 

The article contains four double- 
spaced pages excellently written. The 
glossy photograph shows first class 
detail. The 8-page piece of literature 
shows additional illustrations, supple- 
ments and expands on the article, pro- 
vides complete specifications. As we 
look over this material, we think once 
more of the excellent outstanding job 
this particular company has done for 
the industry it serves, of the high- 
class information it has sent to us 
about its new developments. Small 
wonder it is at the top of its particu- 
lar business. 

That news release is saying to us, 
“We are entrusting to you news of a 
development which is of first impor 
tance to us. We are doing this because 
we believe your service goes to the 
type of readers we want to reach and 
we feel you are in good position to 
tell them of what we have done.” 

Here is what the letter of tran: 
mittal actually said, in part: “Perhaps 
many of your readers would be inter- 
ested in knowing about our new ma- 
chine. If you think so, too, we will 
be pleased to see a description of it 
in a forthcoming issue of your publi- 
cation.” 

That news release certainly “talked” 
to us and as vou read this we will 
wager it is talking to you. Perhaps 
that is the way vour own news re 
leases are put together. It will be ro 
your advantage if it is. In anv event, 
keep the news coming. The editors 
will guarantee to read it. 

You would be entirely justified in 
saying that no point has been named 
which is not common knowledge and 
we will agree readily. At the same 
time, we have named only those points 
in which we have repeating cases of 
omission. We make the estimate that 
during the past 12 months we could 
have saved the time revuired to writ 
some 1,800 letters had all the informa 
tion been included in the news re 
leases we accepted for publication. At 
the same time, you will understand 
that each of those letters asked th 
receiver to take some steps he had not 
taken previously. Those extra pieces 
of effort could be put end to end fo 
auite a length. They also occasioned 4 
lot of “talk” which is the subject 
this piece. : 

Fleet Owner Moves Ohio Office 

Ferguson Publishing Company's / 
Owner, New York, recently moved 
Ohio offices to 1220 Huron Road, Cl 
land. 

















. AND PROWVE IT! 





e The readers of McGraw-Hill publications like us pretty well and prove tt... prove it 
‘ 
j positively in a way that leaves no room for doubt. They spend their own good money of 


their own free will for the privilege of receiving their favorite McGraw-Hill publications. 


Money talks... even a nickel! It only costs 5¢ to make a local ‘phone call but let that call 
get mishandled and you soon let the telephone company know about it! How valid would 


it your complaint be if ‘phone calls were free? 


McGraw-Hill readers (subscribers, that is) pay a part of the cost of producing McGraw-Hill 


‘. publications. They literally buy a share in a publishing venture because they want to. 
0 é . . . . . . . 

The reader who wants a publication and demonstrates his desire by paying for it avain and 
t. o o oS o 


again is most apt to be the kind of a reader who gives the advertiser his best audience. 


n That kind of a reader has a selfish interest in getting his money’s worth. And he can get it 
d : 
d only by carefully reading the publication he has bought. 
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~~ 


ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for the new 
edition of “The Pulse Beat of Industry,” a 
digest of trends and current conditions as 
McGraw-Hill editors see them. 


COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street-—New York 18, N. Y. 
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By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 


N appealing advertising catalog 
Lf highlights the 1947 promotional 
campaign conducted by the Barrett 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, New York. The catalog 
furnishes busy dealers with a complete, 
cooperative advertising program to 
help them reach specific markets. 

The 107-page book illustrates and 
describes all of the advertising and 
sales promotion material which Barrett 
provides for its network of jobbers, 
dealers, distributors and applicators in 
the building materials field. 

Divided into seven sections, the 
brochure contains information on mail- 
ing pieces; product literature ; window 
displays; signs; samples; business 
forms, including letterheads, business 
cards, prospect records, survey forms 
and proposals; and newspaper advertis- 
ing. Each section is introduced by sug- 
gestions on best ways to put the mate- 
rials to use 

A special feature of the catalog is 
the set of “Advertising Guides,” six 
23 by 17-inch folded sheets bound 
into the back of the book. Each guide 
lists the material to be used by a given 
type of dealer to reach different 
markets. Included are guides for lum- 
ber and building supply dealers, shingle 
and siding applicators, built-up roofers, 
hardware and rural dealers, rock wool 
ipplicators and jobbers. 

Barrett's advertising and sales pro- 
motion departments have pre-tested 
all the material offered in the catalog. 
The company is able to supply expen- 
sive art work and attractive color 
printing to its dealers at a minimum 
charge because the material has been 
ordered in large quantities. 

The front cover of the advertising 
catalog highlights a billboard on which 
“Barrett Advertising” is spotlighted 
against a field of deep blue. Inside, 
the section introductory pages are 
printed in two colors, with marginal 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Barrett Furnishes Its Distributors 
with Ad, Sales Promotion Catalog 


























This photograph shows the front cover, an inside spread and one of the ‘Advertising Guide 
Sheets’ of Barrett Division’s 1947 advertising and sales promotion catalogs for dealers. 


spot drawings to illustrate important 
ideas. The “Advertising Guides” are 
produced in the same manner with a 
different second color used for each 
sheet. 

Users of the catalog can quickly 
find any kind of advertising piece by 
watching the printed index tabs at the 
bottom of each page. An index to all 
sections can be found on page 1. The 
book is plastic bound with heavy card- 
board covers. 

@ Special News Edition 

Follows Up Sales Meeting 

An effective way of following up 
1 sales meeting is demonstrated by La- 
Plant-Choate Mfg. Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., which recently published 
a special 20-page newspaper edition 
of its company publication, “LaPlant- 
Choate News,” shortly after the com- 
pletion of its 1947 annual sales con- 


ference. 
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The purpose of the special issue is 
to refresh the memory of those who 
attended the week-long conference of 
what took place, and to serve as 2 
record of the information developed 
and decisions reached. To obtain this 
information, all speeches and discus- 
sions were taken down verbatim, and 
hundreds of photographs made during 
the various sessions, 

The newspaper’s content is attrac- 
tively arranged and presented to get 
maximum readership. By the use of 
charts, the centerspread illustrates 
the principal selling points of the com- 
pany’s main product line. 

@® Merchandising Unit Aids 

Self-Service Purchasing 

A new, compact, steel merchandis- 
ing unit which stimulates the urge tor 
self-service buying, is the newest 
automotive display product to be 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Weatherhead 


“te ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT Line 
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Weatherhead Company recently introduced 
this newly designed steel merchandising 
display cabinet to stimulate self-service 
purchases of automotive attachment parts. 
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troduced by Weatherhead Company, 
Cleveland. 

This new automotive flexible fuel 
merchandiser measures 62'% 
16 inches deep and 29 
and contains 3,555 quick 
reusable hose fittings of 
convenient glass 


line 
inches high, 
inches wide, 
ittachable, 

various sizes in 55 
jars. 

Two large convenient drawers con- 
tain 1,000 feet of % inch hose, 50 
feet of 5-16 inch hose and 25 feet 
of 4% inch hose. An 18-inch ruler 
on the front of the cabinet makes it 
easy to cut hose to proper length. 

The merchandising unit made its 
lebut at the recent Automotive Serv- 
ice Industries Exposition in Atlantic 
City where it received instant accept- 


ice, 


® Nordberg Publishes Book 
on War Accomplishments 


Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwau- 
kee, publisher of a lavish 40-page pro- 

tional brochure in color, portrays 

accomplishments in World War II, 

1 is distributing the book to a select 
g oup of personnel in the Diesel engine 

lustry. 

Measuring 15'% by 12 inches, the 
book is titled, “A Salute to Perfor- 


nance.” It features a full page color 
p inting of a U. S. Maritime and Navy 
ecort carrier, similar to the “baby 
t t-tops” which were powered by 


rdberg vertical uniflow steam en- 


g-nes during the war. The painting 


made by Clayton R. Slawter accom- 
panies a set of five pen and ink 
sketches of other vessels propelled by 
Nordberg engines, 

The brochure also depicts photos of 
various types of ships carrying Nord- 
berg engines, and contains pictures of 
other Nordberg equipment. 

A section of the book is devoted to 
the company’s Diesel engine training 
school where U. S. Maritime and Navy 
engineering officers became acquainted 
with the construction and operation of 
Nordberg Diesels. 

The brochure has a blue, gold and 
white embossed cover and is plastic 


bound. 


@ Cellophane Packaging Aids 
in Sellmg Fishing Reels 


Outdoor Products, Philadelphia, a 
division of Quaker City Gear Works, 
uses a square elliptical lip cellophane 
bag in packaging its “Outdoorsman” 
Castomatic fishing reels to help make 
the product move off its dealers’ 
shelves. 

Printed by the lustro process, the 
trade name is featured in white color- 
ing depicted against a background of 
suggested “outdoorsy” deep green. 
Also included in the box is a compre- 
hensive brochure outlining precise 
instructions for the care and opera- 
tion of the reel. 

The cellophane bag, produced and 
printed by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, 
protects the reel’s smooth working 
parts from dirt and grime. 
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Attractive cellophane bags produced and 
printed by Milprint. for Outdoor Products, 
keeps dirt from damaging fishing reels. 


@ Kellogg Company Observes 
Its Golden Anniversary 


To observe its 50th birthday, Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago, recently issued a golden anni- 
versary edition of its employe maga- 
zine, “Kelloge Messenger.” 

The publication’s cover is appropri- 
ately coated with gold ink, and accord- 
ing to a foreword written by James 
H. Kellogg, president, the issue is 
prepared as a keepsake. 

Feature of the magazine is a full 
page photo on the presentation of a 
gold telephone to Mr. Kellogg by 
George Ernst, a milling department 
employe who began working for the 
company in 1898, less than a year 
after it was founded. 

The special semi-centennial issue of 
the “Kellogg Messenger” also contains 
a page of congratulatory messages sent 

(Continued on Page 112) 





This tin-type booth was a popular spot on the Gay-Nineties Midway for employes and their 
relations attending Family Day at Southern States Roofing Company, Savannah, Ga. Each 
employe received a photo of the family as one of the features during this annual holiday. 
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STEEL’S on-the-scene 











observers report to 


metalworking men every week! 


From Detroit, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York, and other leading centers 
STEEL’s editors transmit first-hand reports on the 
news and developments-of-the-week affecting metal- 


working. 

Through the pages of STEEL they talk to more than 
100,000 key men in the plants that do 96% of all 
metalworking business. : 

This is your market—the plants that use your prod- 
ucts, or should—the men with the power to say Yes 
or No to your salesmen. 











A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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When they read STEEL they are in a “listening” 
mood, absorbing ideas and information gathered 
for them by the largest full-time editorial staff of 
any industrial paper in the world. 
And when over 100,000 men are in a “listening’ 
mood, it pays to talk to them about your products 
.. and keep talking. Your advertising in STEEL is 
talking to an industry that is figuring on a 55-billion- 
dollar volume this year. 
Ask the man from STEEL to show you how this 
market has grown since 1939. It’s a good time to re- 
evaluate your company’s sales opportunities. 


\ 
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Sales Promotion Ideas.... 





|CONTINUED FROM Pace 109] 

to the company, and pictures of the 
original laboratory workers wearing 
odd clothes and handlebar mustaches. 
A summary of historic events shows 
that at the time Kellogg began opera- 
tion, William McKinley was inaugu- 
rated United States President. 


In addition to the special issue, the 
company is observing its golden anni- 
versary by instituting a retirement 
plan for all employes with all bene- 
fits paid by Kellogg. Other events 
planned for the balance of the year 
include a golden jubilee golf tourna- 
ment for employes, a birthday barbe- 
cue in August, an employe bowling 
league this fall and as a climax, a party 
and dance in December. 


® Huffman Mfg. Company 
Issues Tricky Brochure 


A mechanically tricky brochure that 
is designed to attract suppliers is the 
new sales promotion piece distributed by 
Huffman Mfg. Company, Dayton, O. 

The informative 12 by 9 inch 
brown lithographed booklet is titled, 
“Hop on, for Future Profits.” <A 
clever trick in the booklet is the 
second cover “pop-up” that shows a 
man riding a tandem bicycle as he 
carries a placard with “Hop on, we'll 
do the pedaling.” A “Reserved” sign, 
with the name of the supplier, is hung 
over the rear seat to personalize the 
brochure. 

The booklet outlines the over-all 
1947 bicycle program and discusses 
production schedules and _ prospects. 
Byer and Bowman Advertising Agen- 
cy, Columbus, O., prepared the sales 
piece for Huffman, 





~ 


This is a photo of the front cover of ‘The 
Beginning of a Great Industry. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company’s book on growth 
of the corrugated shipping box industry. 


@ Paper Company Publishes 
Corrugated Industry Book 


“The Beginning of a Great Indus- 
try” is the title of a new book on the 
story of the growth of the corrugated 
shipping box industry published by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, San- 
dusky, O. 


The book illustrates the rise of the 
company, its expansion through the 
acquisition of mills and factories in 
other cities, and its consistent research 
work in the perfection of corrugated 
boxes. 


Fully illustrated with photographs, 
the book contains pictures of H & D 
plants, various types of shipping boxes 
it produces and new packaging devel- 
opments promised for the future. 

The paper company reports it has 
received a substantial number of re- 
quests for the new book. 





Inside view of Huffman Mfg. Company’s new, tricky brochure featuring a ‘pop-up’ figure of 
a man riding a tandem bicycle and carrying a placard, ‘Hop on. we'll do the pedaling.’ 
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Machine Tool Builders 
Expect 100,000 
at 1947 Exposition 


PPROXIMATELY 100,000 visi- 

tors are expected to attend the 
1947 Machine Tool Show Sept. 17-26 
in the 14-acre Tucker Corporation 
automotive plant, Chicago. The ex- 
hibit of more than 1,000 machine 
tools, related equipment and appliances 
shown in action will cover 500,000 
square feet. 

It is predicted that this year’s show 
will more than double the size of the 
last exhibition held 12 years ago in 
Cleveland. In scope, the 1947 show 
is expected to surpass anything ever 
achieved in this line of industrial en- 
deavor. The plant has floors capable 
of supporting the heaviest loads re- 
quired, with ample power, and all fa- 
cilities for the operation of machine 
tools under actual working conditions 
will be provided. 

The Machine Tool Congress will be 
held concurrently with the exposition. 
Nightly sessions are scheduled at 
which papers and discussions will 
touch upon the latest developments in 
the metalworking field. 

Nine associations will participate in 
arranging the program of speakers at 
the meetings. They are the American 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Mfrs. Associa- 
tion, American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, American Machine Tool Distri- 
butors’ Association, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, National 
Electrical Mfrs. Association, Society 
of Automotive Engineers and the Na 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa 
tion. 

A formal dinner of welcome to vis 
iting executives from overseas is 
planned for Tuesday evening, Sept 
23, in the ballroom of the Palmer 
House. Charles J. Stilwell, president, 
Warner & Swasey Company, will be 
toastmaster, and representatives of 
government and industry will spea! 

Space assignment has been con 
pleted by the show committee headed 
by Swan E. Bergstrom, sales manag« 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Compan 
More than 250 American manufa 
turers will be represented. Advai 
registration forms should be mailed ‘o 
the National Machine Tool Build 
Association, 10525 Carnegie A\ 
Cleveland 6. Hotel reservations show 4 
be made *by notifying the Chica..0 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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More on Institutional Advertising 
Particularly Institutional Ad-nauseam 


| eric month this space was posi- 
tively lyrical with our enthusiasm 
for a type of institutional advertising SPLICING 
considered by us to be doing a fine job 
for self and country. This type com- vs. K N 0 TS 
prised ads addressed toward a better 
understanding of the economic struc- 
ture (and its rules) under which wage- 
payers and wage-earners have both 
reached the highest standards of satis- 
faction. 

Not all institutional advertising is 
so altruistic, nor need it be, for after 
all, business has to make a dollar as 
well as preserve a principle, and insti- 
tutional advertising can be put to a 
proper selfish purpose in attempting to 
make a sale, 

The next type of institutional ad- 
vertising to be reviewed is, indeed, 
unselfish in nature, though selfish in 
purpose; however, later on, we'll take 
up still other types which become 
selfisher and selfisher, and finally so 
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“... ideal example of service advertising .. . 


selfish th: , sader i : ' a ; a“ : : 
Pa that there’s no reader interest it today, which is a pity, because it is mentioned here often. So has Bridge- 
left at all. " ' . me 
Reilian Milian not only helpful to the market but port Brass Company’s “Copper Alloy 
se vs) f Te s _ e . , ~ cm ; ” ‘ 

aa > 2 also creates a very concrete sort of Bulletin.” (See “Gallery.”’) 

Service to the specific market is a d will £ canal ; 2 
form of institutional advertising that 500 ho = ; rheugenatey *Plymouth Cordage Company has a 
became extremely popular—and effec- Universal Winding Company’s “‘Get- series of inserts that constitute an 
tive—during the war when advertisers ting the Most from Winding”—con- ideal example of service advertising. 
made great efforts to put their own = Satning information on operation and = =©One current one is on “Reeving 
‘know ~<a > into the hands of their maintenance of its machines—has been Tackle Blocks;” another is on “‘Splic- 
customers. There is not very much of ing vs. Knots.” The subject is intro- 

Gallery 
Universal Winding Co. Bridgeport Brass Co. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. Yoder Company 
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duced by “A Plymouth Lifesaver:” 

A splice is nearly twice as strong as 
the average knot. When you want to 
join two ropes—or rope ends to make a 
sling or loop—use the Short Splice. Take 
no chances on what a broken rope can do 
to put lives or property in danger! 

A series of high-speed photographs 
show “why a knot is unsafe. The 
rope breaks close to the knot because 
of the shearing action that a hard pull 
puts on the fibres there, cutting their 
resistance to tension.” 

Next there’s a table of “Typical 
Knot Efficiencies,” expressed in the 
percentage of hauling strength com- 
pared with the rope’s tensile strength. 

Then: “How to Make a Short Splice” 
—six steps of instruction, with dia- 
gram of each step, 

On the reverse of the insert is a 
table of rope sizes and strengths. 

Plymouth offers to send extra copies 
of the inserts for posting in “every 
department of your plant or shop 
where rope is used. Foremen and 
workers will find it useful in protect- 
ing life and property—saving rope— 
cutting costs!” 

Very smart! 

OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to 
GEORGE DOCK, JR., account execu- 
tive and copywriter, FULLER & 
SMITH & ROSS, New York, and 
W. A, SCHERFF, sales promotion 
manager, PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY, North Plymouth, Mass. 

Of all forms of advertising, this 
type is the most difficult for the copy- 
writer, for it involves either a tech- 
nical understanding of the subject or 
the ability to worm the information 
out of engineers plus the ability to 
simplify and make interesting. 

But no form of advertising is so 
effective in giving the market the im- 
pression that 1. You know your stuff, 
and 2. You're a nice guy, 

Norma-Hoffman Bearing Corpora- 
tion’s “Bearing Facts.” The ad at hand 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 








tells about “The Single Row Ball Bear- 
ing—Its Use and Advantages.” Copy 
is technical, but well illustrated with 
diagrams. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Yoder Company’s “Seven Big Ad- 
vantages of Cold-Roll-Formed Shapes.” 
One advantage is discussed in each ad. 
(See “Gallery.”) 

Armstrong Cork Company’s instruc- 
tions on “Designing Flanges for Effici- 
ent Sealing.” This advertising is di- 
rected at the designer, telling how to 
determine the kind of joint, how large 
to make bolt holes and studs, etc. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

New Jersey Zinc Company’s “Prac- 
tical Considerations in Die Casting 
Designs.” Current ad discusses holes 
and slots—pierced vs. cored. (See 
“Gallery.”) 

Others go about it a different way, 
preparing the information in the form 
of literature and then offering it 
through advertising, thus— 

“General Electric Announces a New 
Guide to Industrial Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning.” Seventeen case 
histories tell how “important indus- 
tries save money, cut overhead, in- 
crease production.” (See “Gallery.”) 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company offers 
“The Handbook that Can Help You 
Cut Unit Labor Costs a ‘yard- 
stick’ that you can use as a basis for 
measuring your material handling 
costs.” (See “Gallery.”) 

Speer Carbon Company’s new book- 
let on carbon brushes discusses brush 
characteristics, brush grades, service 
recommendations, standards, defini- 
tions, shunt location data, installation 
hints, how to specify. (See “Gal- 
lery” on page 120.) 

Wilkening Mfg. Company has an 
“Engine Repair Manual” (see “Gal- 
lery” on page 120) which is— 

Loaded with useful information on pis- 
ton rings, pistons, valves, bearings, and 
everything else that affects oil consump- 


Gallery 
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General Electric 
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tion, fuel consumption, and power. In- 
cludes clearance tables and adjustments 
recommended by the manufacturers, along 
with trouble-shooting charts and other 
data to make repair work easier and more 
accurate. 

United States Steel Corporation 
says, ““You’ll Want This New Book If 
You Work with Stainless... 140 
pages, indexed for easy reference, it 
gives the latest and most complete 
data on every form of fabrication with 
stainless steel. Shows how to get best 
results in drawing, forming, spinning, 
welding, soldering, polishing and fin- 
ishing. Tells you what you ought to 
know about cutting, punching and 
shearing, etc. Gives correct procedure 
for drilling, tapping and reaming. Lists 
recommended machining speeds and 
feeds. Thoroughly discusses joint de- 
sign.” (See “Gallery” on page 120.) 

Another General Electric publica- 
tion is “Instrument Transformer Ac- 
curacy Standards” (See “Gallery” on 
page 120.) — information on 

1. How to evaluate the effect of instru- 

ment-transftormer errors on meter 

readings. 

2. How to interpret ASA standards 
for classification of instrument 
transformers. 

3. How to translate ASA accuracy 

classes into graphical equivalents. 

And Bemis Bro. Bag Company pro- 

motes a new poster on the “Do’s and 

Don’ts” of storing paper bags which 

it recommends for displaying in pack- 

ing rooms and bag storage rooms. (See 

“Gallery” on page 120.) 

Sometimes an advertiser will try to 
palm off sales literature in the guise of 
technical information, but in most of 
the above cases, we’re pretty certain 
the material is primarily informative. 
However, it’s just as obvious to us 
that Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany’s reference book which is claimed 
to tell “What Every Alloy Steel User 
Should Know” and Haskelite Mfg. 
Company’s bulletin on “Facts to Help 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Gallery 
to ask from 50 cents to $2 for each 


The Copy Chasers item. 







And Fellows Gear Shaper Company 
offers a 55-minute sound motion pic- 
ture on “The Latest in Gear Service.” 
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. worth bothering your attention .. .” 
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ists. (See “Gallery.” ) “Format is news- 
paper style, and the current issue has 
stories ranging from “Radioactive 
Phosphorous May Lower Fertilizer 
Costs” to “Makes Long-Lasting Ice.” 
*&Perfect Circle Company has a 
“Rumor Page” which appears to but 
doesn’t qualify for this discussion, yet 
is worth borrowing your attention for 






















a moment. 

Each of four paragraphs is headed 
“It’s Rumored That” and is illustrated 
with a cartoon. The first rumor is 
that “your 1948 car will have a tele- 
vision set.” Disposal of rumor— 

‘I'm afraid not! says Joe LaMarsh, 
Chief Engineer of Stewart-Warner Tele- 
vision Research Staff. “We are now pro- 
ducing television sets in quantity for 
homes but practical limitations as well as 
cost, not to thention driving safety, pre- 
clude television for your car in 1948." 

And here’s No. 4—"that a racing 
car only 12 inches long can go 100 
mph!” 

Right! says Herman G. Fox, president 































U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
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General Electric 
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of the San F.ancisco Model Midget As- 
sociation. ‘In fact, one of our entries was 
officially clocked at 116.7 mph last sea- 
son Incidentally, the Perfect Circles 
used in these miniature cars are only 
15/16 of an inch in diameter!" 

Incidentally, The Perfect Circle 
Company will pay $50 for any rumor, 
fact or fiction, accepted for this page. 

OK AS INSERTED. The nod ‘goes to 
DICK HILL, copywriter, ERNEST 
LEACH and BUD HASCALL, all of 
HENRI HURST & McDONALD, 
Chicago, and HERMAN TEETER, 
advertising manager, Perfect Circle 
Company, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Industry Programs 

Here are four campaigns that cer- 
tainly must be considered good “insti- 
tutional” campaigns. 

* Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company has a series which 
might have been signed by the entire 
fastener industry. It is obviously an 
effort to combat price competition 
by showing the values that may be 
lost by the purchaser who tries to cut 
corners. The campaign is built around 
“T.F.E.” which stands for “True 
Fastener Economy.” 

It is the many costs of using a fastener 
that count . . . not just the initial price. 
True Fastener Economy is the lowest 
total cost for fastener selection, purchase, 
assembly and performance. : 

Under “You get T.F.E. When You 

” the ad lists the eight values of 
quality fasteners. For example: 

1. Reduce assembly time to a mini- 
mum by savings through use of accurate 
and uniform fasteners. 

2. Make your men happy by giving 
them fasteners that make their work 
easier. 

3. Reduce need for thorough plant in- 
spection due to confidence in supplier's 
quality control. 

The ad is signed by R. B. W., but 
there’s nothing in the copy about the 
advertiser except the unavoidable im- 
pression that “You get T.F.E. when 
you buy R.B. & W.” 

OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to 
GEORGE A. FRYE, vice-president 
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- ++ an effort 

to combat price competition .. . 
and account executive, JAMES 
THOMAS CHIRURG COMPANY, 
New York. 

General Electric supports the Edi- 
son Electric Institute’s Planned Light- 
ing program with the statement: 

We believe this compaign is a logical 
and effective means of increasing the use 
of better lighting in homes, stores, 
schools, offices and factories—that it will 
benefit the entire lighting industry and 
every consumer it Serves. 

Rest of ad tells how G-E ties in. 
(See “Gallery.” ) 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s 
“Wire Ahead” campaign warns that 
“inadequate wiring, the industrial jinx, 
can rob any plant large or small... 
of as much as 25 to 50% of rated 
efficiency. And what’s most discour- 
aging, the greater the production load, 
the deeper he digs into your resources.” 
A booklet on preventive maintenance 
discusses the symptoms of inadequate 
wiring, and shows how to anticipate 
electrical demand. (See “Gallery.”’) 

A group of hardware manufacturers 
is sponsoring a National Hardware 
Brand Names Advertising Contest, 
offering prizes for the best advertise- 

(Continued on Page 128) 


National Hardware 
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"The Railway Mechanical Engineer's advertisements are outstanding, 
in that they do give desirable information by going into detail, 
not only in the explanation of a product, but in most instances 
by a real, honest-to-goodness picture of the product. My own 
experience indicates that those reading the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer do not miss the stories told by the advertisements; my 
supervision often refer to these advertisements in our discussion.” 
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S trained engineers and technicians, railway mechanical 
officers want to know what makes your: products “tick”’ 
. . and how they will perform in railway service. 
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These men deal directly with car, locomotive and shop problems. 
They are on the alert for ways of improving performance .. . 
decreasing wear and tear . . . increasing availability . . . and find- 
ing more efficient methods for upkeep. 


That’s why they study the advertising pages in Railway 
Mechanical Engineer. : 


They look to this specialized railway publication because it 
concentrates on their specific interests and problems. 


That’s why Railway Mechanical Engineer enables you to 
meet railway mechanical officers on their own ground and to 
speak their own language with ads that “talk shop”’ directly 
to men whose departmental expenditures topped $2 billion 
last year. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer 


Founded in 1832 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 Remove 4 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Colif. Washington 4, D. C. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattie 1, Wash, : . m ore 
300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas . event 

; metal 


in less 
time 
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ments published by hardware dealers 
“which feature to the public national 
brand name hardware goods and the 
advantages, to the consumer, of buy- 
ing name brands.” The brands behind 
the contest are Atkins, Carborundum, 
Disston, Lufkin, Plumb, Stanley, Yale, 
Union. (See “Gallery on page 124.) 
Trademarks 

Which leads us to consideration of 
the efforts of individual manufactur- 
ers to establish their trademarks by 
practically hitting the reader in the 
face with them—a form we suppose, 
of “institutional” advertising. 

We defy the following advertisers 
to prove that advertising of this 
nature ever gets read (except by the 
advertiser). The only exceptions we 
will make to this challenge are the ads 
that consist practically of the trade- 
mark alone where the copy is extreme- 
ly short or non-existent (in which 
case “seen” is “read”’). These advertis- 
ers include Mutual Chemical Products, 
Neville Company, Wyatt Metal & 
Boiler Works, Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, J. F. Pritchard & Co. 

It’s interesting, if appalling, to ob- 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 


Neville Company 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 





SU PERI 
FASRICRI\NG 
SERVICE 





Gallery 
serve how little these advertisers can 
say in the space they have bought with 
good money. (See “Gallery.”) Here’s 
what the above do say, in same order 
of appearance: 

Over a Century of Chromium Chemical 
Progress. 

A Trademark Worth Remembering. 

Superior Fabricating Service. 

Compo Makes the Machinery that 
Makes the Better Shoes. 

Symbol of Assurance. 

But it’s worse, sometimes, when the 
space is wasted with /ong copy of this 
nature! 

Under “Your Assurance of All that 
is Best in Gasoline Engine Perform- 
ance,” Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
gets such words as stamina, maximum, 
severest, record, dependable, earned, 
recognition, experience, technical, fa- 
cilities and organization, all into one 
paragraph. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
against a wallpaperish background of 
little ““Timkens,” announces that the 
Timken trademark— 

Means “Made by the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company.” It identifies the 
source of Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings, Timken Railroad Roller Bearings, 
Timken Alloy Steel, Timken Seamless 
Steel Tubing and Timken Rock Bits. This 


trademark is your assurance of getting 


Gallery 


Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Cyclone Fence Div. 


SYMBOL OF ASSURANCE 


J. F. Pritchard & Co. 
genuine Timken products. Look for it 
when buying. 

Cyclone Fence Division of U. S. 
Steel thinks hardware dealers like the 
kind of copy that reminds you of 
Rover Boys dialog. (See “Gallery.”) 
Two Cyclone tags are made into bow]- 
ers, and under the socko head, 
“They’ve Got What It Takes!” is this 
socko copy: 

Cyclone “Red Tag” Products still lead 
the Hardware League for year-in-and- 
year-out quality and ready salability. And 
they are still in the same top form that 
enabled them to win and hold first place 
year after year with trade leaders and 
consumers alike. 

American-Marietta Company _re- 
produces a number of its divisions’ 
trademarks in full color, and wishes 
you to know that “years of research 
and manufacture” have been devoted 
to helping produce the new age of 
color. (See “‘Gallery.”) 

Jenkins Bros. have “A Trade Mark 
that TALKS” and some copy that is 
typical of what distributors are sup- 
posed to enjoy reading but we doubt it. 

Any Jenkins distributor will tell you 
that this Diamond and Signature trade 
mark talks . . . and talks plenty whenever: 
he is making new contacts, developing 
new business, or building up loyal rela- 
tionships with regular customers. 

To every valve user it says .. . “We've 

(Continued on Page 132) 


American-Marietita Co. 
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: A HOLE WORTH MILLIONS 


, ““ VES SIR, 1 AM A HOLE not much bigger than the hyphen on your type- 
"Y risee Here you see me magnified to giant size. There are millions of us. 
: Our job is to reveal information, heretofore unknown, about your business, 
your customers, your prospects. We know where you can get business and 
where you can’t. You see, we are holes in punch cards which reveal so much 
on The Iron Age research tabulating machines. 


“Every day from a punching machine we sprinkle little confetti. We tell 
what we know, then into the wastebasket. Each one of us represents a fact 
about the metalworking industry. I am the one hundred million dollar capital- 
ization of a company. On my left, is Mr. Hole who boasts representation of 
fifty thousand workers, while Mr. Hole on my right is equally proud of the 
purchased keg of nails he represents. And we holes are mighty proud too that 
The Iron Age in 1936 had the vision to pioneer our use in the publishing field. 


“We only wish Mr. Johnson, the market research director, would throw 
into the wastebasket, where we could read them, some of the grand letters 
from those for whom we’ve done market studies. A discarded blotter in our 
wastebasket remembered only a few lines from several letters he saw. One 
said, ‘I wish to congratulate you on this excellent analysis... it will be ex- 
tremely valuable to us!’ Another said, ‘A fine job... a lot of heretofore un- 
known information!’ 


“The next time an Iron Age man calls on you why don’t you ask him about 
us holes. Maybe we can do some work for you.” 





Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Wm. B. Remington Inc. 
The Robbins Company 


James Thomas 
American Oil & Supply Co. 
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& Equipment Corp. 
Dudgeon, Taylor 
& Bruske, Inc. 
American Institute of 
Bolt, Nut & Rivet 
Manufocturers 
Wells Manufacturing Cor 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 
King Fifth Wheel Co. 
Superior Tube Company 
The Minster Machine Co. 
The Greist 
Manufacturing Compa 
Ace Manufacturing Corp. 
Heppenstall Company 
A. W. Lewin Co. 
National Cylinder Gas Co 
Millers Falls Company 
Stow Manufacturing Co. 
Ladish Company 
Simonds Worden White C 
Thomas Machine 
Manufacturing Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Elastic Stop Nut 
of A : 
Erie Foundry Company 
The McKay Company 
North & Judd 
Manufacturing Co. 
Covert Manufacturing Co. 
The American Welding 
& Manufacturing Co, 
Jos, Dyson & Sons, Inc. 












































































A Teade Mark that TALAS! 


JENKATENS 
Valves 








Jenkins Bros. 
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The Copy Chasers... 
met betore You know au about the 
reputation of my company and my prod- 
ucts. You have the utmost confidence in 
my integrity. 

And so on, ending up the way all 
good ads are supposed to, with a sen- 
tence beginning, “No wonder.” 

Aldrich Heat-Pak Oil Burners are 
“Accepted on Name Alone!” (it says 
here) “because the name, Aldrich, 
means quality!” (See “Gallery.”) 

Arthur G. McKee & Co. (a colored 
retainer is shown waxing the name 
plate) is “a name that’s known inter- 
nationally for advanced design, en- 
gineering and construction of Petrol- 
eum Refineries.” (See “‘Gallery.’’) 

And then there are the ads that tell 


about what’s behind the trademark,” 


and that always leads us, as in the case 
of Procter & Gamble, into a song and 
dance about “the quality the brand 
name stands for,” “the integrity of 
the Company,” “the Company’s years 
of experience”—and all that which 
has been said so much before that it’s 
best left un-resaid. (See “Gallery.”) 

We can close this chapter by deplor- 
ing the inspiration which led Fidelity 
Electric Company to look up the word 
“fidelity” in the dictionary. (See ““Gal- 
lery.”) Once a company begins get- 
ting emotional about itself in its own 
advertising, we take a powder. 

Koppers Company 
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Aldrich Company 


Mathieson Chemical Works 


5 @ some thet's 
hoown laternotionally 
for advenced devign, engineering and 


construction of Petroleum Relimeries 


Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
Gallery 
Bigness 
Some advertisers consider it neces- 
sary to prove their worth through 
their size. In some special cases, this 
may be justified—for example, when 
Koppers Company, reminds us that 
When you met the train . . . at the 


railroad station or drove along the 


highway past a power plant . or past 
a coke plant . mothproofed your win- 
ter clothes or took sulfa pills . . . or 


played billiards 
product in use. 
—that’s helping to correct any mis- 
conception we may have about Kop- 
pers being just a coke outfit. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Because advertising of this nature 
is 100% concerned with what the 
advertiser is, it’s pretty dull for the 
reader unless the presentation is hyped 
up with some human interest. Kop- 
pers does pretty well, and Mathieson 
Chemical Works doesn’t do too badly 
with a view out a dining car window 
at a passing Mathieson tank car (see 
“Gallery”), but the other attempts 
we've seen have been as dull as can be. 

Package Machinery Company—fa- 
mous wrappers printed on P.M.C. 
machines. 

The BG Corporation—symbols of 
air lines using BC spark plugs. 


Gallery 


you saw a Koppers 





Stanley Tools 








Procter & Gamble Fidelity Electric Co. 

World-wide use is featured by Stan- 
ley Tools (“The Tool Box of the 
World”) and by the National Var- 
nished Products Corporation which 
reproduces an ad on Natvar insula- 
tion which appeared in a Shanghai 
newspaper. (See “Gallery.”) 
Leadership 

This is a fine topic when all else 
fails (to please the boss) or you're in 
a hurry to make a deadline. Here is a 
group of headlines that should have 
been scratched out on the first draft— 

“Federated First in Non-Ferrous 
Field” —Federated Metals Division. 

“The Nation’s Leading Producer of 
Small Motor Brushes’— Stackpole 
Carbon Company. 

“Recognized by Reputation’ 
—Weirton Steel Company. 

“Leadership”—Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company. 

“The Aristocrat of Bearings”’— 
Hoover Ball and Bearing Company. 

“What Makes Underwood ‘Type- 
writer Leader of the World’?”—Un- 
derwood Corporation. 

Now the “What Makes” in this last 
headline lifts it somewhat out of the 
depths of self-interest—but not far 
enough to interest us. 

The Virtues 
From “Leadership,” it’s an easy step 
(Continued on Page 136) 
National Varnish Products 
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MODERNIZING A TYPICAL PLANT ~~~ 








Mr. John Herzog 
Chief Engineer * | * POWER readers 
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Watch Engrs * Foreman me | 

OME TYPICAL EQUIPMENT SELECTED BY MR. HERZOG AND HIS STAFF 


Motors, Switchgear, Cable, Conduit, Fittings, Controls, Motor Starters, 
Meters and Instruments, Boilers, Burners, Heaters, Pumps, Compressors 
for Ammonia, CO; and Air, Feedwater Treatment Equipment and Supplies, 
Goges, General and Combustion Controls, Evaporators, Condensers, Tanks, 
Receivers, Accumulators, Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Tools, Supplies (packing, 
oils, chemicals, paints, etc.). 


Stainless-Steel Vessels, Brew Kettles, Mash Tanks, Scales and Weigh Tanks, 
Conveyor Systems, Vacuum and Air Systems, Pasteurizers, Bottling and 
Canning Machinery, Fans, Filters, Pumps, Blowers, etc. 


POWER 
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330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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to the virtues. For some reason, it’s 
commonly believed that an avowal of 
any of the business commandments (in 
print) makes good reading for some- 
body else. It doesn’t. 

We're bored stiff, and you must 
be, too, with such self-compliments as: 


Teamwork pays off in our business, too, 
We're always happy to share our 77 
years’ marketing experience with Atlantic 


Furnace Oil Distributors.—Atlantic Re- 
fining Company. 

Because the armorers and swordmakers 
of Spain's Toledo and the Near East's 
Damascus devoted their lives and their 
workshops to specialized craftsmanship, 
the fame of their blades has become im- 
mortalized in history. Etc.—Globe Steel 
Tubes Company. 


When a machinist lays out or estab- 
lishes an angle with a Browne & Sharpe 
Bevel Protractor he has complete trust in 
the accuracy of a fine tool.—Browne & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company. 


Plumb quality has become a tradition 
among mill supply men.—Fayette R. 
Plumb. 

Shook products are giving full meas- 
ure of service in every type sleeve bear- 
ing whether in precision instruments or 
mighty steel mills and fighting ships.— 
Shook Bronze Corporation. 


We're never satisfied, though our cus- 
tomers are—Goul Storage Battery Cor- 


poration. 


Tested dependability. — United States 
Air Conditioning Corporation. 

One standard of excellence.—Cutler- 
Hammer. 








Leaving no stone unturned.—Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 

Not that we have anything against 
the virtues—but they’re so dull. 


History 

What a pile of historical documents 
we've collected! such as: 

“A Drummer of Accuracy”—full- 
color ad about Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation salesmen going around by 
horse and buggy. 

“25 Years Young and Still Grow- 
ing”—pictures of Caine Steel Com- 
pany plants. 


“More Than a Century of MAK- 
ING VALVES. . . . and valves only” — 
Wm. Powell Company. 

“45 Years of Pump Improvements” 
—DeLaval Steam Turbine Company. 

“Leadership through 44 Years”— 
reproducing a photograph of Toledo 
Pipe Threading Machine Company em- 
ployes taken in 1906. 


“Key to the EVOLUTION of an 
ERA!!"—about the invention of the 
Hughes Rock Bit (Hughes Tool Com- 
pany) in 1909. 

“When these “Twin Screw’ Propel- 
lers made their bow . . . America was 
using ‘Standard’ products”—Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 
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“Engineering Ability Backed by 30 
Years of Experience”—Detroit Metal 
Works. 

“Back in the 1880’s When Lillian 
Russell Made Her Formal Debut at 
Tony Pastor’s Bowery Varieties KOV- 
EN Was Making Individualized Equip- 
ment Parts”—L. O. Koven & Bro. 


“48 Years of LEADERSHIP”— 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation. 

Photo of Monticello (““The Home 
of Thomas Jefferson, a work of sim- 
plicity, reflects the strength of char- 
acter and straight-line thinking of its 
illustrious designer.” )—Jefferson Elec- 
tric Company. 

“Since the Pony Express was the 
toast of the nation THATCHER 
FURNACES HAVE BEEN KEEP- 
ING HOMEOWNERS SATISFIED” 
—Thatcher Furnace Company. 


Drawing of pony express and “The 
telephone was a novelty in 1902— 
when Belden Mfg. Company was 
founded.” 

Picture of Alessandro Volta (1745- 
1827) who was “First in producing a 
continuous electric current”—Ohmite 
Mfg. Company. (First in Wirebound 
Resistors . . . Today.’”’) 


“Thirty years of specialized research 
and experience”’—Carbide Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. 











“46 Years Experience”—Vulcan 
Copper & Supply Company. 

“Then and Now—Hazard Munici- 
pal Cables on the Job”—The Hazard 
Insulated Wire Works. 


“Since the days of 1850 when fine 
carriages and wagons were produced 
with the help of Defiance-built pre- 
cision machines for wood-turning . . . 
accuracy has been the watchword at 
Defiance!” —Defiance Machine Works. 











“Since 1897, 50 years of leadership 
in design and construction of depend- 
able ELEVATED STEEL TANKS”— 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company. 





“1927—20 Years—1947”—A nt i- 
Corrosive Metal Products Company. 


“Top Quality Backed by 97 Years 
Experience”—Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

“When Teddy Roosevelt inaugurat- 
ed Trans-Atlantic Wireless . . . TO- 
LEDO was Building Better Pipe 
Tools!”—Toledo Pipe Threading Ma- 
chine Company. 


“Soon after Edison Electrified the 
World OTIS Electrified the Elevator” 
—Otis Elevator Company. 

















“In 1846, twenty-three years before 
the Golden Spike was driven at Ogden, 





U., marking the completion of the 
first transcontinental railway, John 
August built America’s first truly 
practical, wire rope suspension bridge.” 
—John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 


“§1 Years Before Chilkoot Pass 
Made History . . . Chase was manu- 
facturing Better Bags”—Chase Bag 
Company. 

Had enough? 

The only applications of history to 
advertising that appealed to us were 
E. F. Houghton’s & Co.’s report on a 
20-year record kept, by a customer, 
of packing life in his plant . . . and 
Burke Electric Company’s search for 
“the oldest Burke Motor or Generator 
in active service today.” 


The Hand Behind the Product 

This type of institutional advertis- 
ing can be done successfully, for it 
does permit some human interest. The 
following missed the ball: 

Back of every development in the de- 
sign and construction of knitting machin- 
ery or hosiery yarns is the experience 
and skill involved in the making of the 
needles. (Illustrated with puppets.) — 
Royersford Needle Works. 


Our Whole Plant Is a “Laboratory.” 
(Illustrated by plant.)—Standard Pressed 
Steel Company. 











Quality in forgings is not obtained 
merely by properly matching men, mate- 
rials and machines. Quality in forgings 
is the evidence of conscience-governed 
activity—of persistent adherence to fixed 
standards for performing every act of 
craftsmanship. — Steel | ace: Ae & 
Forge Company. 





Something more than sound metallur- 
gical theory is needed—and that some- 
thing is the experience of men like this. 

. (Illustrated by worker.) — Inland 
Steel Company. 





Measuring up to expectations.  (Illus- 
trated by “Specifications” crossed out.) 
—Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division. 


The Men that Are Visco—careful at- 
tention to every detail from the first field 
analysis to the final delivery KEEPS 
VISCO FAST, EFFICIENT, ECONOM- 
1CAL.—Visco Products Company. 


It’s the “learnin’™” that Counts! (Illus- 
trated by kid on the way to school.—The 
Cowles Detergent Company. 


We hold the belief that all the knowl- 
edge to be gained through careful re- 
search is essential to the production of a 
superior product. — Oronite Chemical 
Company. 

Only a few ads have any degree of 
drama, and sometimes it backfires. 


Treolite Company wants to tell 
about its “doctors”—in its research 
laboratories. Cartoons show four other 
versions of “doctors”—witch doctors, 
curbstone spillers, tree surgeons, movie 
doctors, A long way to go. (See “Gal- 
lery.”’) 

Richardson Company calls its de- 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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HERE'S HELP 

















WITH TWO 
CURRENT 
ADVERTISER 
PROBLEMS 
Standard advertising representation 
in Industrial Equipment News costs 
“REDUCE ADVERTISING only $95 to $102 a month and offers 
COSTS” an opportunity to place the essential 
facts about your product before 52,- 
000 active operating, engineering 
and production men in the larger 
plants in all industries.... 
“STEP UP ADVERTISING .... when and where they are ac- 
EFFECTIVENESS” customed to LOOKING FOR their 
current product requirements. 
DETAILS? 
ASK FOR “THE IEN PLAN” 
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461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 






THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit 
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American Brake Shoe Co, 
Gallery 


Tretolite Company 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 136] 


The Copy Chasers gentlines 


proud of the role, etc.” 


lery.”’) 
signers “plasticians” and its design Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
department the “how-which-way” de- salutes the petroleum distribution 
partment. But it’s the same old story. industry with some human interest 
A stopper picture (stroboscopic comments on oil transport and a 
photo of water dripping into water) painting by Orison MacPherson. 


Naturally, “Without steel, the petrol- 
eum that serves you in so many ways 
would still come out of the fields in 


and a not-bad title (““The Inexorable 
Drip”) make a good start for a dis- 
by American Brake Shoe of 
engineers study combat 
wear. (See “Gallery.” ) 

“1,000 X-Rays a day to avoid one 


introduces 


cussion 


to open barrels.” 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation shouts huzzahs for the 
various states—Florida which ‘‘Famed 
for its beauty and prosperity, is the 


how its 


possible flaw” a passable 


story on inspection in the plant of M. 


W. Kellogg Company. (See “Gal- world’s largest producer of Phos- 
lery.””) phate ;” New Mexico, “The Land of 

And if it weren’t for the head- Enchantment,” which “Yields its 
line, “We really have Something,” stored treasure of mineral-rich Pot- 
we'd really like the ad by Trumbull ash,” and so on, we presume, among 
Mfg. Company (See “Gallery.”’) the 21 states where there are Inter- 


national mines and manufacturing 


Tributes 

There’s a rash of this at the moment 
—ads dedicated to praising somebody 
else with the hope, perhaps, that 
there'll be a reflection of that praise 
upon the advertiser. 

Atlas Powder Company praises the 


plants. 

Container Corporation of America 
recognizes the states, too; for example, 
with a painting of the Rockies and the 
line, ‘‘Colorado—annual purchases: 
$720 million—mostly packaged.” (See 
“Gallery.”’) 


American metal mining industry ~ ‘ 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 


which, “when it went to war, aston- 
ished the world.” Naturally, Atlas “is 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Gallery 
Container Corp. 





= y 
AMERICA —. - 
LEADS THE WORLD ' 
in the Use of Metals ai” wh 
thonhs te part to better : 


M. W. Kellogg Co. 


Howell Electric Motors Co. 


Trumbull Mig. Co, 
Company has glowing words for Kan- 


sas (fifth among states in all-time 
output of oil) and for Youngstown 
Oil Country Tubular Goods (for over 
40 years Kansas operators have found 
in them “sturdiness and built-in qual- 
ity.” 

Howell Electric Motors Company 
reviews the history of the canning 
industry from Niccolas Appert (1809) 
to the present when Howell motors 
are used all over the place. (See ‘“Gal- 
lery.”’) 

Ingersoll-Rand credits the chemical 
industries with “shaping national pros- 
perity” and credits I-R with the ma- 
chines having the qualifications for 
these industries. 

And Buffalo Bolt Company pats 
its farm implement market on the 
back with “Nowhere has progress been 
more pronounced than in the develop- 
ment of farm machinery equip- 
ment in which special type nuts and 
bolts play an increasingly important 


part. (See “Gallery.”) 


Miscellaneous 

Other classifications which might 
be included under “Institutional” are 
“complete line,” “service facilities,” 
“distribution,” “our policy,” etc., but 
we'll call it quits for now. 
Buffalo Bolt Co. 


Then canning became a major industry! 


HOWELL MOTORS 
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The Qwe Publication That Completely Blankets 
the Milk-Processing and Distributing Industry... 


Milk Plant 


Monthly 


SELECTIVE 
® CIRCULATION 








$7'/2 BILLION 
INDUSTRY 


Milk Plant 





Monthly 


“Most Frequently Quoted” 
A PRODUCER OF PROFITABLE, QUALITY RESULTS 





IRCULATION DIRECTED STRAIGHT TO the men actually 

concerned with operating efficiency and operating costs of 
Milk Processing and Distributing Plants—is what you buy when 
you buy MILK PLANT MONTHLY. There is no “waste circula- 
tion’ —every copy of the publication reaches men who have the 
authority to buy or specify what you have to sell. Progressive 
owners, managers, superintendents, foremen and key technical 
men gladly pay the full subscription price, without premiums or 
discounts. 


HERE 1$ A BUYING POTENTIAL 


of powerful proportions that spells opportunity for a two-fisted 
advertising approach. This is a $712 Billion industry—a big 
market with extensive interests. Your potential buyers are only 
scattered prospects until they are assembled into a commer- 
cially accessible market. Your sales message must be conveyed 
in words, spoken or written. Your message must build belief in 
you and your product. Your salesmen are one channel; their 
catalyst is personal contact. MILK PLANT MONTHLY is an- 
other channel; its catalyst is editoriai excellence. It creates the 
individuality, it generates a personality which the buyer remem- 
bers and respects. 


“READER INTEREST” IS THE YARDSTICK 


for measuring the value of a business publication. MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY has a well-rounded Editorial Program—keyed to 
today’s vital milk processing and distributing problems. MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY is the most widely and most frequently 
quoted magazine in its field. Its leadership in readership is the 
result of a policy to constantly inaugurate new ideas, new 
methods, to blaze the trail for others to follow. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY produces returns of a consistently Low advertising rates enable advertisers to carry on a profitable 
high quality, from responsible individuals in worthwhile com- prestige-building, business-producing advertising campaign at 
panies, which can be profitably followed up with sales literature low cost. An interesting front cover two-color display deal is 


and personal calls which develop into orders. 








Published by- 


NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


available. Write for details. 





INC., 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 
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HERE IS 


CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER 
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PRODUCT! 
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It’s the meat packing indus- 
try, comprising only 3,500 
plants that produce yearly 
more than 23 billion pounds 
of products worth $3,500,- 
000,000. 


for 


Do meat packers need your 
product? Undoubtedly ! They 
use tremendous quantities of 
industrial equipment and 
supplies. 


How can you best sell this 
industry? Advertise in The 
National Provisioner .. . the 
only ABC paper in the field, 
with proved leadership in 
plant penetration, readership 
and usefulness. 


Contacts can be made 
nomically because plants 
are conveniently located 
throughout the country. 


_—_ Write for helpful facts on 

’ ‘Neu Equipment Installa- 

. , tions, Operations and Design” 
J just off the press. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and 
ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS’ GUIDE 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


eco- 


407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
New York 22, 740 Lexington Avenue 
Pacific Coast, Duncan A. Scott, L.A.4&S.F. 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
1891 





IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 













|ConTINUED FROM Pace 50] 
Chemical Market Research 


division; it may set up as a unit—as 
a sales or development company—or it 
may consist of a group or committee 
acting on a consulting basis. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
the best results are obtained if the 
organization is such that the market 
researchers report to an executive who 
is actively interested in broad develop- 
ment, and on a level to advise man- 
Obviously, 
eliminates 


agement. such a setup 
and 


broadens the scope of activity, as the 


greatly self-interest 
researcher is in a position to advise all 
groups and therefore widen his field 
of usefulness, 


Having set up a department, the 
question ot technique is of importance, 
Again experience has shown that a 
standard market research report should 
be made on every product the com- 
pany which 
would contain approximately the fol- 


sells or desires to sell 


lowing data: specifications, sales fig- 


ures, historic interest, competition, 
patent situation, known methods of 
production, raw material cost, sales 


methods, and in conclusion, recom- 


mendations, Much of this information 


can be obtained from government 


reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
Bureau of 


Census, technical and business papers, 


and Domestic Commerce, 


miscellaneous publications, various 
associations and societies, as well as 
miscellaneous reports. 

The market researcher would do 


well to never lose sight, however, of 
the fact that these are mere working 
He should never allow himself 
to become engrossed in a cloistered 
atmosphere, as knowledge of markets 
is gained in the market place. Friend- 
ship of members of industry, the press, 
government employes, etc., form a 
never failing source of informal but 
nevertheless invaluable information 
which will supplement written reports 
and furnish the researcher with the 
most important tool of all—a back- 
ground to interpret facts which are 
all important in any research report. 

It would seem that the market 
researcher has to have a good deal of 
inherent tact, for, as a department is 
being formed, procedure will have to 
be altered according to a corporate 
setup. If there is no service depart- 
ment, the market researcher may have 
to fulfill this function. If, however, 
the company is reasonably well organ- 
ized and a market research organiza- 
tion is a new departure, it will ob- 
viously cut across a number of other 


tools 
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departments, such as cost accounting, 
sales, manufacturing, development, 
and purchasing. Failure to coordinate 
amicably with all of these departments 
would cause undue friction. There 
will be constant overlapping in the 
development and _ technical service 
groups, as they will often wish to 
make products which are interesting 
technically, regardless of whether 
there is a suitable market. 
Limitations 

Market research, like everything 
else, is fallible. A balanced market 
research man should always be con- 
scious of the limitations of his work 
and his department, and constantly 
endeavor to eliminate the margin of 
error. Some of the most glaring errors 
are to put an unqualified man on the 
job, failure to be objective and impar- 
tial, and in a company which is not 
manned by technically trained men, to 
subject management to enthusiastic 
but “half-baked” ideas. 

Possibly the greatest limitation of 
market research is the recognition of 
the fact that even though the market 
research man is technically trained, 
his technical knowledge is seldom suf- 
ficient to create uses for new prod 
ucts. This is strictly a function of 
the technical department. When he 
has an assignment as to what to do 
with a new product, the logical 
approach would seem to be to find out 
from the technical people in what 
field it shows the most promise, and 
in what type product they would sug- 
gest its end use would compete, With 
this information, he is in a better posi- 
tion to analyze the potential markets 
for a new product and to suggest 
those avenues for extra sales effort. 
Until the technical service people have 
evaluated these end uses, as compared 
with existing products, any attempt 
on the part of market research to pre- 
dict its place in industry borders on 
folly. 

In conclusion, the most important 
factor in the launching of a new prod- 
uct is the matter of timing. Prac- 
tically more businesses have failed (or 
good products proved unprofitable) 
because they have been brought out 
too soon or too late than for any other 
reason. Therefore, the market re 
searcher must keep his reports and 
trend analyses up to date and report 
to the management at once any indi 
cation of a change in trend. 


Appoints Comstock, Duffes & Co. 


Fleet Mfg., Inc., manufacturer of sport 
and travel trailers, has named Comstock, 
Duffes & Co., to direct its advertising. A 
nationwide cathpaign is planned in busi- 
ness and consumer publications. 
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for Catalog Binders 


that help you SELL 


call Komaglon Rand 


Many a hot prospect has cooled off while the salesman 
fumbled with a bulky, unwieldy catalog. Real help at point 
of sale can be yours with Remington Rand catalog binders. 


Take TRI-LOCK, for instance, the handsome, rugged 
3-way binder that shifts in a jiffy from firm compression to 
convenient flat reference or easy sheet changes. It opens 
flat at any page and stays flat without holding, displaying 
the full width of the page. No other binder at any price gives 
you this flat reference feature for effective selling plus com- 
pression to protect sheets from undue wear in carrying. In 
reasonable quantities, TRI-LOCK may be tailored to your 
requirements—any practical sheet size, capacity, individual 
cover design, number? of posts and post spacing. 


Other flat-reference binders in Remington Rand’s com- 
plete line include the large-capacity “Cataloger” and the 
durable, lightweight “‘Lev-L-Lok’’. (Either takes standard 
ring binder sheets without repunching.) Full selection, too, 
of ring binders in all sizes. Ask for demonstration or litera- 
ture from the Remington Rand office near you, or write 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 




















“lll Take PAID Circulation 
For Advertising Action!” 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER 


WORLD gets action in its field because it 
enjoys the respect, confidence and support of im- 
portant men in the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 


Industry men who buy it as a wanted pub- 
lication, pay the full subscription price for it and { 
read it for its editorial excellence 































A THE PAPER INDUSTRY and 

tot , PAPER WORLD gives you 
re straight-to-the-mark action among 
: the men who buy or specify the 
vast quantities of Machinery, Chem- 
icals, Equipment and Supplies needed 
in this important industry. It goes 
direct to companies, officials, mana- 
gers, superintendents, engineers, 
chemists, toremen and _ skilled op- 


erators 


It is the oldest A.B.C. Monthly 
publication in its field and gives to 
advertisers the highest concentrated 
paid circulation in the Industry. 


PAPER and PULP MILL CATA- 
LOGUE and Engineering Hand- 
book is the annual buyers’ reference 
guide of the paper and pulp manu- 
facturing industry. It is a complete 
reference source of Equipment and 
Materials, supplying information at 
the time needed. Produces inquiries 
and orders throughout the year. 

Tell your product or service story 


through these publications to men 
who will listen with interest. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5, ILL. 

















Your Best Salesman 


If your sales efforts are directed to the construction 









industry in Illinois, Indiana and Ohic” build your sales staff 
sround a schedule of insertions in Construction Digest. 

The 8,000 regular readers of Construction Digest are en 
gimeers, contractors and pub 





lic works officials who are 
spending most of the $850, 
000,000 allocated for 1947 








public works in these 






three states 


IGEST 


Indianapolis 


ONSTRUCTION 


Mlinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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From its current advertising campaign is 
this Glenn L. Martin 2-color, full page ad 
written for business publications. VanSant, 
Dougdale & Co., Baltimore, is the agency. 


Martin Aircraft Begins 
Extensive Ad Campaign 
AUNCHING one of the most ex- 


tensive advertising campaigns in 
its history, Glenn L, Martin Company 
is featuring the Martin 2-0-2 twin-en- 
gine transport and its sister ship, the 
Martin 3-0-3 with pressurized cabin 
for high altitudes, in top consumer 
and business publications, 

Designed to build traffic for the 
airlines, the theme of the campaign is 
contained in the headline, “The Air- 
lines Gain You Time, Time, TIME.” 
Variations of the theme are built 
around situations which dramatize 
how air transportation minimizes the 
handicap of distance, how it gains 
extra time for business and how it 
speeds the shipment of goods. 

As a merchandising prelude to the 
opening of the campaign, Richard W. 
Darrow, director of public relations, 
and Thomas F, C. Quinn, vice-presi- 
dent of Martin’s advertising agency, 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, 
will call on executives of customer air- 
lines in all sections of the country. 
The purpose of this tour is to give air- 
line executives a preview of the com 
plete advertising program. The pres 
entation includes reprints of all 
national advertising, a comprehensive 
outline of the entire advertising cam 
paign, radio transcription prefaced by) 
a sales message, plus a sample of bill 
board advertising located at leading 
airports across the country. The tou 
will be followed up by an intensive 
direct mail merchandising and sak 
program. 

Four-color, full page ads will appea 
in leading business magazines with < 
color, full page ads in Business We 
Fortune, Nation’s Business and U. 
News. : 
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You Can Cover the Basic Portland Cement Industry 
QUICKLY — COMPLETELY — THOROUGHLY 
By the Use of a Single Publication 


The AUGUST CEMENT 
ISSUE of Rock Products 


For many years the annual Cement Issue of Rock Products has provided a 
market place where the man seeking the utmost refinements in production 
technique and machinery can meet the man who has designed and manufac- 
tured the equipment needed for the attainment of his objectives. That issue has 
become an institution in the cement industry—a source of the latest and most 
useful information about new methods and new machinery. 


This year at least 1,264 cement men in the United States and Canada and 
205 others throughout the rest of the world will receive the August Cement 
Issue. Every plant and executive office will have access to this issue through 
the many copies addressed to companies and to key men in each organiza- 
tion. Through no other medium can you be sure of reaching so many important 
and deeply interested prospective buyers. 


Make your plans NOW to sell this large cement-machinery market by adver- 
tising prominently and dominantly in the August-*Cement Issue of the industry's 
most important and widely recognized business publication. 


The deadline for complete plates is July 15 and for copy to be set July 12. 
To secure the best position available, make your space reservation today. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON 


Your advertising campaign in Rock Products assures: 


Largest available net paid producer coverage 
Deepest available penetration in Company organization 


Largest net paid coverage of producers in these industries: 
Cement + Lime + Crushed Stone - Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Aggregates + Gypsum + Sand and Gravel 
Concrete Products 


Largest net paid distribution in every geographical section in the 
United States — Largest net paid foreign coverage 
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* Airport Management 
* Airport Operators 


* Aircraft Service 
Operators 


Airlines 


Air Cargo Services 
Aircraft Distributors 
Aircraft Dealers 
Aviation Schools 


Airport Planners and 
Builders 


Airport Concessions 


They all do business on 
the airports of America 


+ + + + + H 


* 











AIRPORTS is the ONLY | 


Specialized Publication 
serving this field 


TO SELL 
AIRPORTS (the market) 
USE AIRPORTS 
(the magazine) 
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Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada Exhibit, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. 
June 8-11 
tion of America, French Lick, Indiana. 


June 8-r1 (Tentative). 


National Supply Associa- 


American Industrial Bank- 


June 9-12. 
Shirley-‘Savoy Hotel, 


ers Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 

June 9-13. American Medical Associa- 
tion (Technical and Scientific Exposition), 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

June 15-19. Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of United States and Canada, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

June 15-Sept. 15 (Tentative). World's 
Industrial Fair (First Opening), Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City. 

June 15-22. Canton Industrial and Mer- 
cantile Exposition, Canton, Ohio. 


June 16-19. National Association of 
Cost Accountants, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. ; 

June 23-26. National Association of 


Building Owners and Managers, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

June 23-27. Industrial Finishing Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

June 23-27. Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation, Royal Alexandria Hotel, Winne- 
peg, Canada. 

June 23-28. Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Atlantic City 

June 29-July 5. American Library As- 
sociation, Auditorium, San Francisco. 

July 7-12. Store Modernization Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

July 21-25. American Water Works 
Association and Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

Aug., Ist week. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Aug. 22-Sept. 6. Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto. 
Aug. 25-28. National Association of 


Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Publishes Research Report 
on Toy. Industry 


Richard E, Snyder, Chicago market- 
ing and economic analyst, has pub- 
lished a statistical research study of 
supply and demand factors affecting 
the toy industry. 

Titled “Trends in the Toy Market,” 
the report provides a picture of major 
trend developments in the manufac- 
ture and consumer purchases of toys, 
games and wheel goods since 1929. 
It also provides projections of possible 
demand levels in the 1947-1950 period. 

The report includes a comprehensive 
consolidation of U. S. government 
statistics on the value of manufac- 
tured output in the industry from 
the last six Censuses of Manufactures. 


Using the data on manufactured 


values as a starting point, he develops 
original estimates of the annual dollar 


INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
AND EXHIBITS 
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Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National Ex- 
hibition, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Sept. 7-10. National Industrial Stores 
Association Convention and Merchandise 
Exhibit, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 

Sept. 8-12. Second National Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 14-20. Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Industrial Arts Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept. 15-19. New England . Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Sept. or Oct. National Hardware 


Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In- 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 15-18. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

Oct. 23-25. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention and_ Exhibit, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light- 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages Exposition, Publ 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 7. National Farm Show 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expos' 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


sales to U. S. consumers during the 
entire 1929-1942 period applying to 
the industry as a whole and to 28 
major lines within the industry. 

Consumer demand projections fo: 
the 1946-1950 period cover 28 major 
lines of toys, games and wheel goods 
They are based upon the assumption 
that rates of growth laid down fron 
1932 to 1942 might continue to pre 
vail, taking effect at the 1942 demand 
level and disregarding the market 
changes which occurred in 1943, 1944 
and 1945, 

The study will be particularly use- 
ful to manufacturers of equipment, 
materials or component parts in de- 
termining market potentials in the toy 
game and wheel goods field. 

Copies may be obtained from 
Snyder Business Research Reports, 1! 
South LaSalle St., Chicago. The price 
is $15. 
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whose Gf means an order! 


7339 Key Buying Men Read 


0 /* of all Editorial Matter 
0 IN PETROLEUM PROCESSING 
3% more circulation among TOP MANAGEMENT 


and they read 38% of editorial content in ae: 


39% more circulation among ENGINEERS 
and they read 46% of editorial content in 











23% more circulation among SUPERINTENDENTS 
and they read 44% of editorial content in 





140% more circulation among CHEMISTS 





and they read 44% of editorial content in 


183% more circulation among FOREMEN 
and they read 58% of editorial content in 














* Based on a reader- 
ship survey conducted 
on February, 1947 issue. 
Our representatives 
will be glad to show 
you complete details 
of this study. 


a 





|CONTINUED FROM Pace 34] 


Industry's Future 


that the 23-month cycle has again 
appeared, and production will be 
lower in 1947 and will rise again in 
1948. 

The application of these facts to the 
present discussion justifies this con- 
clusion: That conditions in the cotton 
manufacturing industry (and, presum- 
ably, in other less important textiles) 
have had no important influence on 
heavy industry in past years, The fact 
that textile production is declining in 
1947 (and probably will increase in 
1948) has little or no significance for 
business men interested in the durable 
goods industries. 

Changes in inventories of whole- 
salers and retailers cause only minor 
fluctuations in general business. In- 
ventory accumulation, it is true, in- 
creases production, and _ inventory 
liquidation decreases current produc- 
tion, but major changes in inventory 
are the effects and not the causes of 
boom and depression. 

Inventories are seldom too large un- 
decline is initiated by 
Inventory control is 


til business 
other factors. 
only as good as the forecasting of fu- 
ture sales on which control should be 


based. 


The Delayed Building Boom 

High costs and a late spring have 
cut down total building activity. How 
much is anyone’s guess, Building costs 
will be reduced as delays on site are 
reduced, even if labor rates per hour 
and the cost of materials are not re- 
duced. The effect of high costs will 
tend to postpone the declining phase 
of the building cycle, and to eliminate 
some of the prospective builders rather 
than bring the cycle to a sudden end. 
In spite of the adverse effect of high 
costs, total construction activity, in- 
cluding industrial and commercial 
building and public works, is expected 
to exceed the volume of 1946. It will 
still be one of the strong sustaining 
factors in the near term situation, 
even though some residential build- 
ing may be postponed until prices 
come down. 


The Positive, Dynamic Factors 

So much for these four fears that 
have been so greatly exaggerated, Bus- 
iness men interested in the durable 
goods industries can safely 
them. They do not forecast general 
business decline in 1947. 

There are, at any time, so many 
favorable and unfavorable factors 
business, that a good 
report can be 


ignore 


nfluencing 
report or a_ bad 
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supported by selecting the suitable 
evidence. Successful forecasting de- 
pends, very largely, on the wise selec- 
tion of the conditions that should be 
given the greatest weight. 

The dynamic factors that make and 
break our periods of general prosperity 
are: 1. Investment in new capital fa- 
cilities, including construction and 
heavy industry generally, and 2, Ex- 
ports. These are the factors that 
should be watched. 


New Investment 

One of the ideas that economists of 
all schools do agree on is that invest- 
ment in producers’ facilities and in 
other forms of permanent wealth, is 
the dynamic force that builds higher 
levels of income and employment. 

For the 15 intervening years be- 
tween 1929 and 1946, the American 
people added little or nothing to their 
store of fixed capital in land, build- 
ings, and equipment. It is more prob- 
able that they lived off their capital 
to some extent. But since the end of 
the war, we have been working on 
the biggest investment program in our 
history, In 1946, the value of gross 
capital wealth produced is estimated 
at $32 billion. The highest cor- 
responding figures for any previous 
years were 19.4 billions in 1941, and 
17.6 billions in 1929. Corresponding 
figures for investment in producers’ 
durable equipment were 12 billions in 
1946, 8.9 billions in 1941, and 7.3 
billions in 1929. The Department of 
Commerce and SEC in a joint report 
estimated 1947 expenditures for con- 
struction of new plants and purchase 
of new equipment at 13.9 billions. 

This kind of capital investment ac- 
tivity has moved in fairly long cycles 
of six years or longer, which promises 
a sustaining influence for business 
over the next three or four years. 

As long as expenditures for invest- 
ment are at this high level, heavy in- 
dustry will be busy. Steel mills will 
be operating at near capacity, and or- 
ders for all kinds of industrial equip- 
ment will be heavy. 


Foreign Trade 

The largest single physical factor 
in the 1920-21 depression, to which 
our pessimistic forecasters so fre- 
quently refer, was the decline in 
United States exports. There is no 
danger of any such decline in exports 
during 1947. The recent action of 
Congress in authorizing the president 
to make expenditures of $400 million 
for aid to Greece and Turkey means 
support for increased exports. 

A preliminary balance sheet of our 
international payments for 1946 and 





an estimate for 1947 promised that 
total goods and services exported will 
be 16.2 billion in 1947, compared 
with 15.3 billion in 1946. Commer- 
cial exports were almost 8 billion in 
1946, and are estimated at nearly 12 
billion in 1947. There is no threat of 
immediate depression in these figures. 

How long will these highly favor- 
able conditions last? The war has so 
completely upset the customary fluc- 
tuations that we can only guess at the 
timing of the next decline in heavy 
industry and general business. 

I have given my reasons in another 
place for believing that we may ex- 
pect a general decline some time in 
1948 or 1949, but that this decline 
in business will not be serious.* Over 
a still longer period—for the five to 
ten years that may pass before the cur- 
rent construction cycle has run its 
course—there should be relative sta- 
bility; in some measure, like the sta- 
bility we enjoyed during the seven 
prosperous years from the middle of 
1922 to the fall of 1929. 

Whether this long-range prediction 
works out as expected, and without 
the repercussions of a serious depres- 
sion, will depend very largely on the 
building up of a healthy two-way for- 
eign trade that will be based on trad- 
ing goods for goods, on the continued 
availability of funds for investment, 
and on an almost superhuman control 
over the vast money and credit supply 
war financing has placed at our com- 
mand, The things to worry about are 
in these longer-range factors, not in 
1947. 





*See “A Forecast of Business Pros- 
pects,” Harvard Business Review, 
spring number, 1947. 


DON G. GARDNER 


Don G. Gardner, 48, 
Gardner Publications, shot 
himself May 16 at 
his home in Cin- 


cinnati, O. He had 


president of 


and _ killed 


been receiving 
medical attention 
for a nerve ail- 
ment. 

Gardner _Publi- 
cations __ publishes 
Modern Machine 
Shop, Products 


Finishing and the 
Latin American 
magazines, El 
Taller Mecanico 
Moderno and Of- 
icma Mecania 
Moderna. 

Mr. Gardner .organized the publishi: 
company in 1928 when he conceived t! 
idea of producing a pocket-sized co: 
trolled circulation magazine for exe 
tives of plants operating machine sho; 
for production, maintenance and rep: 
purposes . 





Don G. Gardner 
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MacRAE'S Provides 
SPEED at the 
Moment of NEED 





Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S Blue 
Book for accuracy, manageability and 
immediate access to the buying informa- 
tion they require several times a day. 
All in one book, MacRAE’S is the com- 
plete purchasing guide of American 
Industry. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


‘The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory | 
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*K | Preferred for Refere 


* The “Cream of the Crop” 


* 
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MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the ‘cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained int each issue. 


Controlled Distribution | 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Advertising. Effectiveness 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment. 


nee 
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._ THE First | 
MAGAZINE | 
OF WELDING 


| 
FIRST IN... | 
YEARS OF SERVICE | 


FIRST IN... | 
PAID CIRCULATION 


FIRST IN... 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


FIRST In... 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


FIRST IN... 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN... 
RESULTS! 


The Welding Engineer is the 
only A.B.C.—A.B.P. publication 
serving the welding industry 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


m= WELDING JNGINEER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Executive, Sales and Production Offices 

330 West 42nd Street © New York 18, N. Y. 
Editorial Offices 

520 North Michigan Ave. « Chicago 11, Ill. | 


Also Publishers of 
THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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—— for Marketing Men 


REBUILDING THE SALES STAFF 
By Saul Poliak 

Published 1947. by McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 

330 W. 42nd St.. 

New York 18. 

Price: $4, 


Here is a “must” for every sales man- 
ager’s library, which the advertising man- 
ager also can well afford to read and 
study. Essentially a sales tool, it will en- 
able sales executives to plan, organize and 
follow through on the proper recruiting, 
selection and training of salesmen. 

The advertising manager's attention is 
directed to the chapter, “Sales Manuals 
and Training Manuals.” The author says, 
“The basic tools of sales training are the 
manuals that are produced . . . much non- 
sense has been written about sales man- 
uals, a great many of which are pretty 
ineffective jobs in content or in applica- 
tion, generally in both.”, The author con- 
tinues, * . in the majority of sales or- 
ganizations, the sales manual is generally 
a symbol of great hopes that achieved no 
realization, often a physically gorgeous 
compilation of facts and thoughts and 
illustrations, the virginity of whose pages 
no salesman, after a first appreciative 
eyeing, has violated.” 

This reviewer agrees with the author 
in this respect. However, the job of pre- 
paring sales manuals is not “turned over 
to the advertising department or the com- 
pany'’s advertising agency, generally by 
sales executives who believe that physical 
attractiveness and cleverness are more 
essential than fundamental sales content.” 
Rather, the fault lies with sales manage- 
ment which expects advertising managers 
and advertising agencies to conjure out, of 
the air a complete, well-balanced manual 
from little or no factual sales material. 

Advertising men intimately tied up to 
their sales department can read and re- 
read the chapter on “Sales Manuals and 
Training Manuals.” In 30 odd pages 
there is plenty of sound, basic factual 
material which will prove invaluable. It 
will assist not only the advertising man- 
ager to plan and produce worth while 
sales training manuals, but it will enable 
sales department personnel to furnish the 
valuable data which, when coupled to 
“physical attractiveness and cleverness,” 
will result in manuals worthy of atten- 
tion and study by both new and old 
salesmen.—B. W. 


TRADEMARK ACT OF 1946 
By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 
Published 1946, by W. H. Anderson Com- 


pany. 
524 Main St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
Price: $5. 

The Lanham Trademark Act (H. R. 
1654) passed by the 79th Congress and 
approved July 5, 1946, is to become ef- 
fective “one year from its enactment,” on 
July 5, 1947. 

The act places in one statute all fed- 
eral laws relating to the subject and re- 
peals all prior laws insofar as they are 
inconsistent with the act. It creates new 
rights, implements our international com- 
mitments, and brings the trademark laws 
of the U. S. up to date. The author, Mr. 
Toulmin, a member of the Ohio Bar, and 
chairman of the board of the Tucker 


Corporation, has expertly analyzed the 
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act section by section in this scholarly 
treatise. 

Rules and regulations under the act 
will be made available to the owner of 
this book in the form of a supplement, 
containing rules, regulations and forms, 
as soon as they are promulgated by the 
Commission of Patents. No charge is to 
be made for this supplement and the 
forms. 

This is an excellent handbook for the 
layman. He can turn to the index and 
get a short, concise and authoritative 
answer to questions which are bound to 
arise in connection with the administra- 
tion of the act. 

The author has covered the act in six 
chapters in which he is concerned with 
the “History & Origin of Trademarks,” 
“Purpose of the Act,” “What the Act 
Accomplishes,” “Analysis of the Act,” 
“Procedure,” “New Act* Compared to 
Previous Acts,” “Questions and An- 
swers,” “Things a Trademark Owner 
Should Do Now,” “Legislative History 
and Bibliography,” and finally the text 
of the act. 

This book is an exhaustive, scholarly 
and timely work upon a subject that is 
of the utmost importance to owners of 
trademarks.—Jouwn J. Ketty, Jr., attorney. 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

By Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. Black 
Published 1947, by Harper & Brothers. 

49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16. 
Price: $4. 

Rex Harlow and Marvin Black add an 
impressive basic text to their American 
Council Series of Public Relations Books 
with publication of this well-documented 
work. 

Particularly sound is the fundamental 
organization of the text, which differ- 
entiates clearly between the functions of 
public relations and the tools employed 
in implementing information programs. 

Writing primarily for college students, 
the authors discuss the approaches to 
building good will with the various “pub- 
lics,”” such as workers, stockholders, con- 
sumers, government, suppliers, the trade, 
and community neighbors. 

A substantial portion of the book is 
devoted to elementary discussion of such 
public relations “tools” as publicity, ad- 
vertising, films, radio and public speak- 
ing. 

Case study material is employed freely 
to illustrate application of fundamental 
principles. 

“Practical Public Relations” is valuable 
primarily as an introduction to the field 
for students and business men who lack 
previous practical experience. 


GUIDEBOOK TO MORE PROFITABLE CUS- 
TOMER MEETINGS 

Published 1946, by Automotive Advertisers 
Council. 

Price: $3. 

Prepared for use in the automotive 
field, this 48-page book can well be added 
to the library of advertising men who are 
concerned with the planning and opera- 
tion of distributor, dealer and salesmen 
meetings. 

Well written and illustrated, the mate 
rial is a summary of experiences, and ad- 
vertising men will use this guidebook 
more often than they believe possible. 

















all in 
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For the User: A comprehensive industrial 


buying guide covering every classification 
of interest to the industrial buyer—in one 
volume, lightweight and easy to handle. 

For the Advertiser: A book that goes to 
the 25,000 leading industrial buyers who 


wield over 90% of the purchasing power 























ANDY BOUK 


of American industry. Because it is de- 
signed to be used and kept handy, your 
sales message is sure to reach these buyers 
just at the time they are looking for a 
source of supply. Here is a logical and 
valuable addition to your media list. Make 


your reservation for the next edition now. 





A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


PLANT PuRCHASING DIRECTORY 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois ® 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio ® 5670 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, California 
® 6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ® 
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through brilliant lithographic 
reproduction, HAYNES keeps 






everlastingly at the job of 





making an effective bid for 





an increasing proportion of 
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2 offictoal, bales you liipuaph: 


ATLANTA: 50! HAAS-HOWELL BUILDING e Phone: CYPRESS 4273 
BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET e@ Phone: BELMONT 086! 
WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, SILVER SPRING, MD. @ Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE e@ Phone: PLAZA 8-2740 
PHILADELPHIA: NEW OFFICES ARE BEING READIED NOW 
CLEVELAND: NEW OFFICES SOON WILL BE READY 
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HAYNES caitnicca i LITHOGRAPH CO., INC. 
IN SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND, 
ADJACENT TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
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@A permanent ) feeture « of CONSTRUCTIONEER is the Billboard Section, devoted 
to the buying and selling of new and used construction equipment and materials. 
Contractors, engineers and public works officials . . . men who handle such trans- 
actions in CONSTRUCTIONEER’S five-state area . . . not only watch 

this section for bargains but also depend on the magazine for the 

latest news of the construction industry. Where could you find a bet- 

ter place to advertise your products and services? Rates upon request. = ae 

. 


229 State Street CONSTRUCTIONEER Harrisburg, Pa. 
Editorial Office: 78 State St. Albany, WN. Y. 


-—Constructioneer 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
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Machine Tool Show 


Convention Bureau, 33 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2. 

Serving with Mr. Bergstrom on the 
show committee are William L. Dolle, 
president, Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company; R. W. Glasner, presi- 
dent, Clearing Machine Corporation; 
Helge G. Hoglund, vice-president, 
Van Norman Company; Ralph J. 
Kraut, president, Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Company; Donald M. 
Pattison, sales manager, Warner & 
Swasey Company, and Louis Polk, 
president, Sheffield Corporation. 

Members of the Chicago committee 
include Rudolph W. Glasner, presi- 
dent, Clearing Machine Corporation, 
chairman; George Habicht, president, 
Marshall & Huschart Machinery Com- 
pany, vice-chairman; Edward K. 
Welles, president, Charles H. Besly & 
Co.; A. G. Bryant, vice-president, 
Cleereman Machine Tool Company; 
Harold B. Smith, president, Illinois 
Tool Works; Norton A. Booz, presi- 
dent, Federal Machinery Sales Com- 
pany; M. J. Wiora, vice-president, 
Bryant Machinery & Engineering 
Company, and E. Porter Essley, vice- 
president, E. L. Essley Machinery 
Company. 

On the registration committee are 
Mr. Hoglund, chairman; T. B. Buell, 
sales manager, Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Company; Kirke W. Connor, 
president, Micromatic Hone Corpora- 
tion; E. Blakeney Gleason, vice-presi- 
dent, Gleason Works; Frank Moran, 
vice-president and _ sales manager, 
Carlton Machine Tool Company, and 
Robert R. Rodehamel, general sales 
manager, National Acme Company. 


Chicago Dotted Line Club 
Elects New Officers 
Frank A. Lederle, Haire Publishing 


Company, has been elected president of 
the Chicago Dotted Line Club, and will 
take office when the new term begins in 
the fall. 

Other officers elected at the May § 
meeting include C. R. Farmer, Oil & Gas 
Journal, first vice-president; Charles E. 
Price, Keeney Publishing Company, sec- 
ond vice-president, and Emil G. Stanley, 
Traffic World, secretary-treasurer. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Jack Casey, Architectural 
Record; Clark Boughton, Power, and 
George Cutler, Keeney Publishing Com- 
pany. Other members of the executive 
committee include J. U. Farley, Hospital 
Management; John D. Henderson, Paper 
Industry & Paper World; Norman D. 
Eckliff, Printers’ Ink; and W. F. Lipps, 
Ahrens Publishing Company. Paul E. 
Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, retiring presi- 
dent, is also a member of the executive 
committee. 





pAduertizing har a Bigger Yok to Do for You 
IN THE NATION’S FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
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N the booming 19-state market covered by SOUTHERN 
POWER and INDUSTRY construction was begun or com- 
pleted on more than 3,000 new plants and major additions in 


—Gives complete coverage of 


the past two years alone. Most of these plants and thousands Industrial Plants, Utility Plants 

of the older established plants in the South and Southwest are 2 

scattered in hundreds of small cities and towns. As against and large Service Plants in the 

the nation’s older industrial areas, fewer concentrated 

“industrial centers” exist. Frequent calls on customers ance South and Southwest—an area ; 

prospects by sales representatives are not easy—in many 

cases, impractical. larger than all three of the ' 

As a result the need for advertising in the South and , : B : 

Southwest is much greater—advertising’s share of the selling nation s older industrial sec- 

job more vitally important. 
For the intensive promotion justified by the South’s tre- tions combined 


mendous sales opportunities, SOUTHERN POWER and 
INDUSTRY provides dominant, complete coverage of all the 
l important industrial, utility and large. service plants in the 
’ entire 19-state market. With 90.9% of its circulation concen- 
trated on the operating executives and engineers in more than 





a ABC @ ABP 
: 10,000 Southern plants, SPI will bring your product and service 

to the attention of the men responsible for the buying in this 

rapidly expanding industrial market. f 
l 
j SS TAT OLIN TT EE TS TT ! 
j ? uk 
: SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY | 
; Textile Industries Electrical South 
; W.R.C. Southern Hardware 
SE Southern Automotive Journal 
: Southern Building Supplies 
: PUBLICATIONS Ce PP 





GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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'y For the Big Orders 
from the 
Aviation Industry 


















LENTY of big orders in 1947... 

388 new airports and improve- 
ment of 412 others have been already 
approved the Federal Aid 
program. (An itemized 26 page re- 
port of 1947 proposed airport con- 
struction will be gladly furnished.) 







under 







More airports mean a rapidly grow- 
ing market not only for airport equip- 
ment—hangars, lighting equipment, 
fueling systems, pipe, graders, mow- 
ers, rollers, fire-fighting equipment, 
and the like. 


More 


fixed base operators, who buy, use 












airports also mean more 






and sell airplanes, accessories, sup- 





plies, parts, shop equipment, paints, 
lubricants, fuel, and similar things. 






If your product can be employed 
in building and equipping an air- 
port, or in servicing and handling 







planes. you can keep it before the 





important ground phases of the in- 
dustry at small cost. With ONE pub- 
lication you reach all men who plan 
and operate airports . . . men respon- 
sible for service and handling of civil, 
commercial and military aircraft. 
Aim at the big orders through the... 













Guidebook of the Aviation 
Industry On-The-Ground 











Aviation 
WIA iwiniiioe 
LD Le eC 


205 E. 42nd St.; New York 17 
A CONOVOR-MAST PUBLICATION 


























PROBLEMS 





A New Job for the 
Industrial Ad Man 


Surprising as it may seem, for the first 
time in my life I seem to have everything 
under control and to be looking for new 
opportunities. We have a fairly well or- 
ganized advertising department, a com- 
petent agency and work closely with sales 
management on marketing and advertis- 
ing, and with the labor relations depart- 
ment on the company magazine and 
other advertising material connected with 
their activities. Now what cther plus job 
is there available for an ambitious, indus- 
trial advertising manager? I might in- 
dicate that I am reasonably good at eco- 
nomics and mathematics. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The normal progression for adver- 
tising managers seems to be toward 
more research, sales promotion, mar- 
keting and sales management, How- 
ever, if you are doing all you can 
along these lines and have some in- 
terest in economics, you might con- 
sider this angle. 

A great many companies pay too 
little attention to marketing and 
economic trends. Some organizations 
are often greatly emborrassed by hav- 
ing large inventories just the time 
that business is slumpy. 

Usually in every company there is 
one man who, either through his in- 
terest in the stock market or econom- 
ics in general, becomes the authority 
on trends. If that 
you may easily double your value to 


the company by being helpful along 


you are person, 


these lines. 


Net Price Catalogs 


We are now in the throes of publishing 
our general catalog, and while it is going 
along fairly smoothly, the question of 
prices continually comes into the discus- 
sions. We have normally published a 
price list supplement which, tied in with 
our catalog, makes it reasonably easy to 
igure prices. 

However, the sales department, while 
not advocating a net price catalog, seems 
a little dissatisfied with the old practice. 
Do you have any recommendations on 
this difficult question? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Everything being reasonably equal, 
manufacturers like to buy from com- 
panies that make it the easiest and 
most convenient for them to do so. 
Net price catalogs or net price lists 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
° problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested. 
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are, of course, a great help and are 
welcomed by the buyer. Unfortu- 
nately however, the price structure in 
most lines is so uncertain these days 
that one cannot afford to make a 
very large investment in net price lit- 
erature, However, if it is possible to 
develop net price lists that can be 
economically planographed and serve 
as a supplement to your catalog, it 
may be quite worth the effort. 

There are, of course, some indus- 
tries and many products on which the 
prices are always so unsettled that it 
is not wise to disclose a net price be- 
cause that gives your competitor 
something to shoot at. No matter 
what -your price is, your competitor 
can always figure something a little 
lower. So while there are many ad- 
vantages in the net price idea, net 
prices are most difficult to keep up 
to date depending upon the industry 
and the product. 


Balanced Marketing Operations 
in a Small Company 

We are quite a small company market- 
ing our products to industry. As we 
grope through our “growing pains” we 
are having a great deal of difficulty 
keeping our various departments in 
balance. First our production is ahead, 
then sales. Next our administration ex- 
penses seem tec be running too high and 
now it is advertising. Does anyone have 
a scientific formula for keeping us all in 
balance? This is tremendously important 
because we are having difficulty making 
a net profit and unless each department 
is in balance with the other, we lose 
money. 

SALES and ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

This problem of balance among 
various departments of a small busi- 
ness is always difficult. First you try 
to build up production in order to 
reduce your unit costs and you find 
inventory getting out of hand. Then 
you may add to the sales department 
and over-do it. In the meantime, this 
work takes administration and man- 
agement and you find that this is get- 
ting too top heavy for the volume of 
business you are doing for the size of 
your company. Unfortunately, too 
often the advertising budget is sacri- 
ficed in order to keep out of the red. 

There ate many companies of man- 




























stenting Post 


Ears sensitive to the slightest change . . . alert to 
the needs of an industry. At instrument panels... 
drafting boards... throughout the field . . . there 
are men who speak with authority ... touchstones 
of growth and advance... key to sales... the 
real market in the field . . . the RADIO ENGINEER. 

Focal point... the authority that evaluates your 
product for the entire market...the mar who signs, 
plans, specifies for purchase and controls the 
progress of an entire industry. His recognized 
competence has earned for him the key position 
in the field. 

Sell this man! Sell the Radio Engineer and you 
have secured an impressive foothold for the fu- 
ture. He represents your market in the electronics 
field and you can Sell him through the Proceed- 
ings of the I. R. E. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 












a WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 

A & 303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Cl. 6-6357 
Pa SCOTT KINGWILL Central States Representative 35 Eost Wacker Drive, Chicago }, Ill. 
R 4 HANNON and WILLSON West Coast Representative 1016 Park Central Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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agement engineers who can help you 
with your problems if you can afford 
this service, and there are a number 
of good books on the subject. Princi- 
pally, however, it takes someone with 
good common sense eternally on the 
job night and day to maintain the 
proper coordination and balance. 
From an industrial advertising 
standpoint, we believe it is better to 
have a small, compact and economical 
with reasonably 
sound advertising and sales promotion 
backing than a far flung and expen- 
sive sales department without these 
multiplying and economizing influ- 
ences. 
Accurate Checking and Paying 
of Advertising Bills 


We operate an average industrial ad- 
vertising department and believe we do 
a rather fair job. If anything is neglected, 
however, it probably is the accounting 
part of our “2 a We frequently delay 
in checking and paying bills and errors 
occasionally creep in. Have you any 
suggestions that will enable us to take 
care of this detail more promptly and 
more accurately? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Good handling of invoices begins 
with the placing of the order. Too 
many advertising departments place 
verbal orders and then naturally find 
it doubly difficult to check invoices. 
We urge that you make it a rule that 
all orders be placed in writing with 


sales organization 


clear and concise specifications, in- 
cluding such details as wrapping, time 
of delivery, price, etc. When the in- 
attach it to the car- 
bon of your order and check it for: 
1. Goods received. 
Quality of goods. 
Proper packaging. 


voice is received, 


> w ht 


Price in accordance with the 
price on the order, etc. 
Make some one person in your depart- 
ment responsible for getting all in- 
voices through promptly. Request a 
sample or proof of everything with 
the invoice and order so that you can 
intelligently give your O. K. 
Agree to pass invoices at least once 
a week. It is also helpful if you can 
have your accounting department or 


your own department classify each 
invoice according to type of media, 
company, department, etc., so that 


you can run off totals the end of each 
quarter aid to keeping 
within your budget. 

If you operate in this way you 
should have no difficulty controlling 
your expenses and paying bills prompt- 
ly and accurately. 


and year as an 


Renames Product 

Fischer & Porter 
Pa., manufacturers of 
flow metering instruments 
called “Rotameters,” has 
trademark name “Flowrator™ 
its product. 
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Company, Hatboro, 
variable area type 

heretofore 
adopted the 
to designate 


Sevelccal” 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
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Carpenter Paper Company 
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Zellerbach Paper Company 
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The Bover Paper Company 
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Jacksonville Knight Brothers Paper Company 
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Orlando . Knight Brothers Paper Company argo 
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MARYLAND OPEL 
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If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 
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1. Compressibility 


specified loac 


3. Luminance 





() Characteristic of condensed type 
(] Decrease in paper thickness under 


(1) Common fault in halftone mounting blocks 


ee 





_) Surface brightness in paper 
() Ornamentation of a type page 
[) Ability’ of paper to block light 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 

















2. Ben Day Process 








4. Letterpress Printing 





ANSWERS 


] Compressibility is the percen- 
tage decrease in paper thickness 
under a specified load — an impor- 
tant factor in printing. Due to the 
quantity and quality of fiber used, 
compressibility is a pronounced fea- 
ture in Levelcoat* printing papers. 


? Ben Day Process is a way of 
producing a screen effect in a 
line engraving. For this simple 
graphic arts technique — as well as 
for the most complex — Levelcoat 
printing papers provide fine repro- 
duction with unvarying fidelity. 


3 Luminance is surface bright- 
ness in paper as measured under 
laboratory conditions. Laboratory 
tests of new 1947 Trufect* reveal a 
smoother, whiter surface. And there 
is unusual brightness in this top- 
grade Levelcoat printing paper. 


4 Letterpress Printing is the 
method of printing direct from 
raised surface sete: For dependable 
printing in large quantity, specify 
new 1947 Kimfect*—a grade of 
Levelcoat which offers outstanding 
quality for volume printing. 
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C) Electroplating process 


0 


C) Method for machine-coating paper 





() Mimeographing of form letters 


CO 


_) Printing direct from raised surface plates 


| Way of producing screen effect in 
line engraving 


Printing from rubber rolls 





—— 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers whe seat 4 


are made in the following 
grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Multifect* and Rotofect*. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN — *rescewane 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


NIA A. Weus 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 

National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 














NIAA Schedules Banner Program for 


Anniversary 


ITH the addition of two more 

speakers to its action packed 
program, the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association’s Silver Jubilee 
Conference, June 15-18 in Milwaukee, 
is expected to be one of the most out- 
standing in the organization’s 25 year 
history. 

The two new speakers are Dr. Far- 
rington Daniels, professor of chemis- 
try, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., and William Ong, director 
of public relations, American Steel & 
Wire Company, Cleveland. Dr. Dan- 
icls will appear on Monday morning’s 
opening session, June 16, following 
the keynote address of Alfred M. 
Staehle. The University of Wiscon- 
sin professor will speak on “Atomic 
Energy in Industry.” Mr. Ong will 
appear on Tuesday morning’s pro- 
gram, June 17, speaking on “Public 
Relations—the Advertising Manager’s 
New Opportunity.” 

Fire Threatens Panels Exhibit 

A recent fire which destroyed the 
wooden display frames on which the 
entries in the NIAA Panels Exhibit 
were to be mounted, threatened to 
cancel this part of the conference. 
However, John Dilot, A. O. Smith 
Corporation, chairman of the panels 
committee, reports that none of the 
entries were damaged and that new 
display frames are being rushed to 
completion. 

To help locate NIAA members at- 
tending the conference, Thomas Pub- 
lishing Company will publish a daily 
directory containing the name, hotel 
and room number of each person who 
registers at the Schroeder Hotel. 
Members will also receive a 50-page 
souvenir program of the conference, 
listing each speaker and event and 
containing pictures of all NIAA past 
presidents. 

A full program of social activities 
are being arranged to entertain the 
of members attending this 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Conference in Milwaukee 
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NIAA Silver Anniversary Conference Program 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 15-18, 1947 

Sunday, June 15 
Registration opens, 

Monday, June 16 
Annual NIAA business meeting. 
Opening conference session. William A. Marsteller, vice-presi- 
dent, Edward Valves, Inc., presiding. Alfred M. Staehle, pub- 
lisher, Factory Management and Maintenance, keynote address: 
“It’s Time to Challenge Marketing Traditions.” Dr. Farring- 
ton Daniels, professor of chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
“Atomic Energy in Industry.” 
Luncheon. Hon. Oscar Rennebohn, governor of Wisconsin, 
“Welcome to Wisconsin.” Curtis W. McGraw, senior vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill-Publishing Company, ‘“Announce- 
ment of the McGraw-Hill Award.” W. Lane Witt, president 
and general manager of NIAA, Response. 
John David Gill, economist and director, Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, “America’s No, 1 Economic Problem.” A. H. “Red” Mot- 
ley, president, Parade Publications, “‘Public Relations in Selling.” 
Plant tours or industrial motion pictures and slide films. 
Publisher’s reception. 

Tuesday, June 17 
“The Advertising Manager’s Opportunity for Added Service.” 
Richard P. Dodds, vice-president, Lang, Fisher & Stashower, 
Inc., presiding. Dr, Donald R. G. Cowan, Donald R. 
G. Cowan & Associates, “Research—to Meet Industrial 
Advertisers’ Needs.” William Ong, director of public relations, 
American Steel & Wire Company, “Public Relations—the Ad- 
vertising Manager’s New Opportunity.” Gene P. Robers, sales 
promotion manager, Weatherhead Company, “Sales Promotion 
—What it Is and What it Does, When Properly Used.” 
Luncheon. Floyd Chalmers, executive vice-president, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, “Canada—the U. S. Biggest 
Market.” Roy Larsen, president, Time, Inc., ““Time Looks at 
Industry.” Richard D. Crisp, sales analyst, S. C. Johnson & 
Sons, “Cutting Industrial Distribution Costs.” 
Plant tours, or industrial motion pictures and slide films. 
Annual banquet. 

Wednesday, June 18 

John Dilot, advertising manager, A. O. Smith Corporation, 
“Awards to Panel Exhibit Winners.” W. D. Molitor, director 
of sales, Edward Stern & Co., “Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation’s Plaque.” 
““Up-to-the-Minute Developments in Industrial Marketing.” 
Charles Petri, advertising manager, Falk Corporation, presiding. 
Robert Newcomb, Newcomb and Sammons, “A New Approach 
in House Publication.” J. H. Thomson, manager, apparatus 
and industry advertising, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
“Advertising Repetition Study.” Jay O. Ferch, advertising 
manager, Globe-Union, “Modern Visual Selling Methods.” 


8:00 p.m. Cabaret party. 
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Make Sales 


twice as easy! 














The A.S.M.E. CATALOG is the only market 
source book thaf covers the A.S.M.E. 
membership. Its comprehensive Directory 
makes for constant use since certain con- 
tact with over 4500 equipment sources is 
provided. This surety of contact creates 
confidence in this A.S.M.E. annual and 
guarantees exposure to advertisers to a 
degree no other catalog can. 








ONE GROUP IN INDUSTRY 


The Mechanical Engineer 
Provides and Cares for the 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
OF INDUSTRY 


ONE TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
SERVES THIS GROUP 














GIVES YOU UNDUPLICATED EXPOSURE 
OF YOUR PRODUCTS TO 15,000 ENGINEER-EXECUTIVES 
IN INDUSTRY, KEYMEN OF RECOGNIZED BUYING POWER 


Information about your industrial products appearing in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG will provide 
effective Follow-Through for all the advertising you are doing otherwise, among the engineers, 
members of the A.S.M.E., with whom the A.S.M.E. CATALOG comes first as a comprehensive 
guide to sources of equipment and supplies used in the fields where mechanical engineers operate. 








Vitalize your sales objectives with the great purchasing power and influence of A.S.M.E. by placing 
your product data in the A.S.M.E, CATALOG, For space reservation — write, phone or wire . . 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 





Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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1947 Edition 
Coming Up... 


Publication Date— 
August, 1947 


Ratloleen 


RG Dn belo) 


Directory of the Rubber Industry 





Closing Date for Copy— 
June 7, 1947 


Complete Coverage of the 
Two-and-a-Half Billion Dollar 
Rubber Manufacturing Field ! 


—That’s the story in a few words of the 
Rubber Red Book — the only Directory 
serving this tremendous field . . . 

Since 1937 the RUBBER RED BOOK has been the accepted and 
information for names of all suppliers of 


used in the rubber industry. Hundreds 
necessary users find his book in their 


indispensable source of 
materials, equipment and 
of letters attest to how 


daily work! 


sc rvices 
useful and 


y In the RUBBER RED BOOK your advertisement is available for 
study when buyers are seeking new sources of supply. The infor- 
mation in your advertisement may be the deciding factor in your tavcr... 


it’s just like having your salesman right there at the opportune moment! 
The RUBBER RED BOOK is distributed to a selected list of over 
1,500 key men in every rubber factory in the United States and 

Canada. In addition close to 2,500 copies are sold to rubber factories and 

others in the industry, making a total distribution of 4,000 copies, thus 

guaranteeing a complete coverage of the buying power of the field! 

y Over 240 advertisers used the last issue—among them probably 
your competitors. It naturally is to your advantage to tell the story 


of your products your facilities . . . your services, at the same time 
so that you may be given equal consideration with other suppliers. 


Your advertisement in Rubber Red Book works a 


full two years at a cost of but a few cents a 

day. A page (4144"x714") costs only $100. 
Send in your order ' 
i: or wile Published by RUBBER AGE 
wire or phone for a d : 
circular and rates! 1432 Fisk Bldg. e New York 19, N. » A 











Te? our stati of AMTISTS, Cory-| 
WRITERS, MERCHANDISING and SALES 
PROMOTION EXPERTS Help You 







300 SOUTH LOS ANGELES ST. 
LOS ANGELES 13 


WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS * FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS MAGAZINES 


Federal St.. Chicago 4 


Double Your Sales 
We Speciatizse In MAGAZINE 
NEWS PAPER. RADIO and 
OIRECT MAIL... 
= Ware: oeras 
z bei ae ¥: a 
COME In And TALK 





PAPERS 
314 So 






PHONE V. 46) 
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NIAA News 


year’s conference. Dorothy Sevedge, 
Maxine Plato and Marie Bernhard and 
a commitzee of 12 from the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Milwaukee will 
act as hosts. Main feature will be 
a luncheon Tuesday, June 17, in the 
Fern Room of the Pfister Hotel. A 
style show staged by some of Mil- 
waukee’s leading stylists will highlight 
the luncheon. Other activities for 
the ladies include a bridge party and 
trips to points of interest in and 
around Milwaukee. 

Monday and Tuesday afternoon, 
June 16 and 17, members will have 
their choice of touring several of Mil- 
waukee’s leading industrial plants or 
seeing industrial movies and_ slide 
films. The pictures will be shown at 
the Schroeder Hotel. 


@ NIAA Headquarters Fills 
Orders for New Binders 


Orders for special binders to file 
the NIAA Library of Industrial Ad- 
vertising Information are now being 
filled, announces W. Lane Witt, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
association. 

The black, three ring binders, with 
the NIAA emblem on the cover, con- 
tains index tabs for filing library ma- 
terial under administrative, advertis- 
ing, direct mail, marketing, media 
information, merchandising, relations, 
sales and training headings. Sub- 
divisions under these topics are num- 
bered according to a decimal system 
so that material on any given problem 
is readily found. 

Mr. Witt reports that he has re- 
ceived many enthusiastic letters from 
recipients of the library service. Typi- 
cal is the letter of C. D. Davenport, 
advertising manager and buyer of 
printing, Union Steel Products Com- 
pany, Albion, Mich. He writes that 
the library service saves him many 
hours a month which he formerly 
spent doing a similar job for his com- 
pany. 

With the mailing 
library 


of June releases, 

will be eight 
months old. Since last November, 
NIAA members have received 40 
separate items all indexed. 

Much of the information sent to 
members is not available from other 
sources, says Mr. Witt. Digests of 
speeches presented before NIAA chap- 
ters and other organizations constitute 
approximately 35% of all material 
sent out. Other releases include re- 
views of advertising, sales promotion, 
and research literature; book reviews, 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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MEYERCORD DECALS 


Today . . . combination “‘factory-dealer’’ Decal nameplates link John 
Deere’s trademark with their dealer’s name, address and phone number 
on the equipment they sell. Formerly a few scattered dealers bought 
their own Decal nameplates. Relatively high cost of small individual 
dealer purchases limited the practice to only the largest. There was no 
uniformity of design. Nameplates varied with each dealer. Few included 
the manufacturers’ name. 

Pooled factory buying, stimulated by direct mail to dealers, now 
enables John Deere to sell a standard, personalized Meyercord Decal 
dealer nameplate to their outlets at a fifth of the former cost. It costs 
the factory nothing—saves the dealer 80% 

Whether you make farm equipment, stokers, lawnmowers, electric 
appliances or what—the problem’s the same. Of course your product 
is factory identified—but what about the dealer? Is he anonymous? 
Assure ease and speed of dealer contact for your ultimate consumer with 
a standard, personalized factory-controlled Meyercord Decal dealer 
nameplate program for your product. Meyercord Decals are durable, 
easily applied and can be produced in any colors, size or design. Send 
for complete ‘dealer identification’’ details. Address Dept. 71-6, 
























YOUR DEALER'S NAME 
ON YOUR PRODUCT HELPS 
HIM MAKE MORE SALES 














§ Most consumers buy durable 
goods from dealers .. . not 
manufacturers. When the need 
for service, parts or re-purchase 
occurs, it isn’t the distant fac- 
tory but the dealer who gets 

the call. 
Manufacturers can provide 
pool-purchased standard, per- 
sonalized dealer Decal name- 
plates to their outlets at a sav- 
ing of 80% over former prices 
.and at nocost to themselves. 












NOTE: The big, colorful, weather-resistant Decal trademarks you see 
on leading makes of farm equipment today are made by Meyercord. 


candor Member wo 
TheeMEYERCORDZ. | 









World's Largest Decal Manufacturer % 
5323 W. LAKE ST -- : CHICAGO 44, 1LL. & 
International Harvester, Oliver | 
and J. 1. Case solve the problem : 
of the *‘anonymous dealer” with sme ~~ 2 % 
pool-purchased standard liz ed Fes | atl i 


dealer Decal nameplates, too 
ADVERTISE - IDENTIFY - DECORATE...WITH MEYERCORD DECALS 
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Call again 
on the people 


MOST LIKELY 
TO BUY 


That’s sound advice with 
which any good salesman 
will agree. 

And that’s the kind of peo- 
ple who read “Yachting” — 
people of means. They live 
well, spend freely, not only for 
things to do with their boats, 
but for their automobiles, for 
items for their personal use 


and for their entertaining. 























If you are advertising a high 
quality product in large circu- 
lation media it will pay you to 
call again on your best pros- 
pects ...in “Yachting” 

..- leaamy publication in the 
boating field in circulation and 


advertising volume. 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 
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NIAA headquarters is distributing this handy three-ring binder. in which to file the as- 
sociation’s Library of Industrial Advertising Information, to all members who order it. 
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a project of the Rochester chapter; 
data on original NIAA research and 
activities such as the Publishers’ Sales 
Presentation Outline, prepared by the 
St. Louis chapter; information on 
government regulations, and digests 
of articles appearing in the business 
press. 

Cooperating with the Construction 
Equipment Advertisers, NIAA re- 
cently published a directory of com- 
mercial photographers in the library 
service. ‘This is not a comprehensive 
listing of all studios catering to the 
commercial field, but a selected list of 
operators recommended by advertising 
have transacted business 

So popular is this fea- 
revisions are 


men who 
with them. 
ture that periodical 
planned to keep it up to date, reports 


Mr. Witt. 


@ CIAA Members to Ignore 
Friday the 13th Jinx by 
Attending Annual Outing 


Friday, June 13, will be a lucky 
day for members of the Chicago In- 
dustrial Advertising Association who 
attend the chapter’s annual outing at 
Medinah Country Club. 


Beginning at 10:13 a. m., CIAA 
golfers and non-golfers will partici- 
pate in a continual program of enter- 
tainment. Main feature of the day 
is teeing off on the 18-hole golf course 
at Medinah. To make sure that every 
golfer gets his full share of golfing 
prizes, special awards will be made for 
the 13-hole play and for the highest 
score on the 13th hole. The 13-man 
committee for the annual outing will 
provide free beer at the 13th tee. In 
addition, George Larson, golfing 
chairman, will establish handicaps on 
the 13th hole. 

For non-golfing CIAA members, a 
full program of activities is being 
planned. This will include tennis, 
swimming, sun-bathing, cards and 
other sports. 

Dinner will be served at 6:13 p. m. 
followed by prizes and the election of 
CIAA officers for next season. This 
will be the chapter’s final meeting of 
the 1946-47 year. 

CIAA extends an invitation to all 
NIAA members en route to the Silver 
Anniversary Conference in Milwaukee 
to attend the outing. Tickets are $10 
including golf, or $6.50 for the dinner 
alone. 

Members on the 13-man committee 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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well carry your load.... 


Salesmen get awful tired lugging sample 
cases around on cold-canvass tours of 
industry —and their travels cost you 
a lot of money, too. We’d like to carry 
the story of your product to executives 
and engineers in 35,035 top-notch in- 


422 Main Street, 


INDUSTRY and POWER St. Joseph, Michigan 
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dustrial plants. The inquiries you'll get 


will shift all your salesmen from cold- 


canvass to hot-tip selling. Drop us a line 
to find out about selling more goods to 


your customers at less cost. 
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The August issue of Farm Equipment Retailing is used as a reference 
and buying guide by the 23,000 leading farm equipment dealers and 
jobbers. You'll reach the “Key Men” (dealer-owners) of this important 
market through their own official publication . . . the FIRST-READ and 


BEST-READ. 
CLOSES JULY 5 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


1014 LOCUST ST. 
Official Publication - National Retail Farm Equipment Assn. 
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THIS EMBLEM 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
s Edition 
When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blofters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Deta Book. It means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 
adjacent to complete dota on the morket it serves. 
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Four prominent NIAA members are pic- 
tured in a business huddle. J. H. Williams, 
Sangamo Electric Company. discusses a 
new advertising program with executives 
of Arthur R..Mogge, Inc.. ad agency 
recently appointed to handle the San- 
gamo account. Others in the picture 
are (left to right) Arthur R. Mogge. E. 
E. Kromnacker and William H. Piaff. 
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include Claude Riemersma of Archi- 
tectural Record and George Larson of 
Plumbing and Heating Business, co- 
chairman; R. H. Bacon, Kreicker & 
Meloan; Hal Burnett, INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKETING; Jack F. Casey, Architec- 
tural Record; Torkel Gundel, Torkel 
Gundel Advertising; G. C. Hooker, 
Thomas Publishing Company; T. M. 
Lowe, Askania Regulator Company; 
M. G. Reynolds, The Buchen Com- 
pany; Roland G Roberts, Edward 
Valves; L. J. Schanz, Mercoid Corpo- 
ration; Philip C. Sowersby, General 
Electric Company, and L. G. Wilcox, 
Evans Associates. 


@ NYIAA Announces New 
Officers for 1947-48 

In addition to Charles W, Sugert, 
Shell Oil Company, whose picture 
was published in last month’s issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as the newly 
elected president of the Industrial 
Advertising Association of New York, 
other new officers include Robert D. 
Towne, W. L. Towne Advertising, 
vice-president; Harry E. Fry, North 
American Phillips Company, second 
vice-president, and Frederic J. Meystre, 
Jr., De Laval Separator Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected for the next two 
years are Adin L. Davis, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, out- 
going president; Schuyler Hopper, 
Schuyler Hopper Company; A. T. 
Ofstie, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, and Thomas Morrison, Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration. 


® Kraft Predicts 400,000 
Television Sets in 1947 


Plans call for the production of 
approximately 400,000 television re- 
ceiver sets in 1947, said Reynold R. 
Kraft, sales manager of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Television 
Department,.as he spoke recently be- 
fore members of the Central New 
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Attending a recent meeting of the Central 
New York Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion are (left to right) Wallace W. Lock- 
wood, Taylor Instrument Company; Rey- 
nold R. Kraft, NBC’s Television Division, 
who spoke on “Television—Today and To- 
morow;’ Stanley Manson. Stromberg-Carl- 
son Company, director of the chapter. and 
H. James Christy, Eastman Kodak Company. 
vice-president of the Eastern advertisers. 


York Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, the Industrial Management 
Council and the Sales Executive Club 
of Rochester. 

“The television image is the equiva- 
lent of a black and white motion 
picture traveling at 30 frames per 
second,” Mr, Kraft explained. “Sound 
motion pictures operate at 24 frames 
per second.” 

He added that 11 broadcast sta- 
tions are scattered in cities through- 
out the United States. These include 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Schenectady and Los Angeles. He said 
that 55 additional stations in 27 cities 
have been granted permits by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

As for receivers now in use, Mr. 
Kraft sets the figure at 20,000. He 
said that programs in general consist 
of films, live shows staged in New 
York and Hollywood, and remote 
pick-ups of current events such as 
sports, civic and national programs. 


@ Milwaukee Chapter Elects 
Petri as New President 

Charles Petri, Falk Corporation, will 
be the new president of the Milwaukee 
Industria! Marketing Association, suc- 
ceeding Walter E. Schutz, Delta Mfg. 
Company, as the result of an election 
meeting May 9, at the Plankinton 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Other elected officers are A. R. 
Tofte, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
vice-president; Bruce  Stablefeldt, 
Blackhawk Mfg. Company, secretary, 
and Elmer Stein, Dosie & Johnson 
Company, treasurer. 

Joseph Dilot, A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, became local director, and Tony 
Crossman, Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
1ational director. 


@ Western New England Picks 
Reed as New President 
John E. Reed, H. B. Smith Com- 


pany, became the new president of 
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MILK PLANTS 








URNER-BARRY 





Cen You Top This Ctreulation P 


HIS is the certified C.C.A, milk plant coverage 
reached by the following advertisers in the 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW ... more than twice 
the milk plant circulation of any other publication 


in the field. 


A-1 Bottling Machinery Co. 

Abeln Dairy Products Co. 

American Dairy Association 

American Food Labs., Inc, 

Ames Iron Works 

Beaverite Products, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Buhl Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. Herman Bundesen’s 
Publications, Inc. 

C. W. Burckhalter, Inc, 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chester Dairy Supply Co. 

Chocolate Products Co, 

Choice Foods, Inc. 

Cleaver- Brooks Co. 

Herbert K. Clofine 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co 


Dairy Indus. Supply Ass’n, Inc, 


Damrow Bros. Co 

The DeLaval Separator Co. 
Difco Laboratories 

Diveo Corporation 

The Diversey Corporation 
Durant Mfg. Co 


E-Mac Dairy Brush Co 
Emery Thompson Machine & 
Supply Co. 


C. E. Erickson Co., Inc. 


E Z E Orange Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 
G & H Products Sales Co. 
Geigy Company, Inc. 
General Biochemicals, Inc. 
General Mills, Ine. 
Girton Manufacturing Co. 
Grandview Dairy, Inc. 
Green Spot, Inc. 
Hart's Citrus Products Co. 

of Calif. 
O. D. Jennings, & Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Robert A. Johnston Co, 
The King Zeero Co. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Krim-Ko Corp. 
Kurly Kate Corp. 
The Lathrop-Paulson Co. 
The James Leffel & Co. 
Robert 8. Leonard Co 
Lumenite Electronic Co 
Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Inc. 
Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc, 


The Midland Paint & Varnish Co. 


Mid-Texas Mfg. Co, 

Mills Industries, Inc. 

Mission Dry Corporation 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

Monarch Soap & Chemical Co 
Mutual Products Co. 
National Dairy Council 


Nog, Inc. 
Ohio Bottle Cap Co. 
Overton Machine Co, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Peerless Pump Division of 
Food Machinery Corp. 
Rex Research Corp. 
C. E. Rogers Co. 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Schwartz Manufacturing Co. 
Sediment Testing Supply Co. 
Self Locking Carton Co. 
The Sharples Corporation 
Shimp Manufacturing Co. 
Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd, 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
The Sorensen Co. 
Sparkler Manufacturing Co. 
Specialty Brass Co. 
Stainless & Steel Pro “ucts Co, 
Standard Cap & Seal Corp. 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Research Corp. 
Stoelting Bros. Co. 
Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corp, 
Superior Metal Products Co, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co, 
Tri-Clover Machine Co, 
Vitex Laboratories 
Waukesha Foundry Co, 
Wilbur & Williams Co. 
H. E. Wright Co. 
Zero Manufacturing Co. 


AND WE OFFER THE SAME FULL-VALUE 
MILK PLANT COVERAGE TO YOU, TOO. 


For greater coverage . . 
interest 


Midwestern Representative 
GUY W. WHITCOMB 


genuine reader 


. and profitable returns . . . 


IT'S THE REVIEW THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


AMERICAN @ 


|MILK REVIEW 


COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


South Central Representative 


520 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago |! 


FRED WRIGHT CO 
5 Olive St., St. Louis 
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Swing-O-Ring 
Loose Leaf Binding 


The pages stay in, without tearing 
out, becouse they are held by alarge 
number of closely spaced rings. 
New pages can be inserted in a 
jiffy. Binder backbone occupies less 
space than in 3-ring binders. Pages 
turn more easily and lie flat. 

Write us for name of nearest 
Swing-O-Ring licensee; and send for 
complimentary Swing-O-Ring bound, 
pocket size, memo book with flexible 
imitation leather cover. 


Swing . Ofing INC. 


Division of The Fred Goot Co., In 


314 DEAN STREET © BROOKLYN 17, N.Y 

















TO LAST YEAR'S ADVERTISERS 


Ycur last year’s Ad is still being seen 


in the Annual Water & Sewage Works, 
Reference and Data issue. Check for 
yourself You're almost sure to find 
a well worn copy on your water and 


ek or book shelf 


ewar T ins a 


‘ 

Why? Let this general Superintendent 

tell you 

“In our dept. the annual Reference 
Data Issue of Water & Sewage 

Works is in constant use. Considerable 


time and money have been saved by 
i e to the many tables, charts, 


rticlh tips eadgets, engineering con- 


truction, maintenance and operation 
information, as well as a wealth of 
rdivertisements in these issues.” 

So reserve pace now for the big July 
1947 issue which covers both the 
Amer Water Works and Sewage 
Works conference 


Closing Dates 
Reference & Data Section 
Display Advertising 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


2? W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, 1LL. | 
MEW YORK - CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO | 


June ist 
July ist 


























A. M. Staehle, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. speaks to members of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit at a recent meeting. (Left to right) Ted Emerson, Carboloy Company, 
and vice president of IMD; A. J. Langhammer, Amplex Division. Chrysler Corporation; Mr. 
Staehle; and Col. Forrest Webster, sales and advertising consultant. and president of IMD. 


the Industrial Advertising and Mar- 
keting Council, Western New Eng- 
land chapter of NIAA, at an election 
meeting May 8 at the University 
Club, Hartford, Conn. 

Other cfficers elected to serve dur- 
ing the 1947-48 season are Fred 
Emerson, Spartan Saw Works, first 
vice-president; Calvin Fisher, Jr., 
North & Judd Mfg. Company, second 
vice-president, and Edith Wootton, 
Wiremold Company, secretary- treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected are Fred R. Dan- 
iels,| Waterbury Farrell Foundry & 
Machine Company, and G. N. Rob- 
inson, Russell Mfg.. Company. F 
Wallace Prelle, F. W. Prelle Com- 
pany, became agency director, and P. 
F. Bannister, The Iron Age, became 
associate director, 
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@ IAMC Members Receive 
1946-47 Chapter Booklet 


Members of the Industrial Adver- 
tising and Marketing Council, Western 
New England chapter of NIAA, re- 
cently received a handy 1946-1947 
chapter booklet. 


Featuring a green and white cover, 
the booklet includes a history of the 
organization which became the 19th 
chapter of NIAA in 1939. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the purpose and 
aims of the I[AMC; cost, eligibility and 
advantages of being a member; a list 
of officers, directors, committee chair- 
men and past presidents of the chap- 
ter, and the organization’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The concluding pages of the booklet 


contain a membership roster. 


VERTISING 
SOCIATION 


Richard R. Carlier, Continental Can Company: Nelson Bond. McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany: and John E. Wiley, Fuller & Smith & Ross, spoke at a recent meeting of the Industric! 
Advertising Association of New York on the subject. “What's Ahead for Industrial Adver- 
tising.’ Pictured at the speaker's table (left to right) are Mr. Carlier; Mr. Wiley: Adin |. 
Davis, president of the NIAA chapter; Mr, Bond; and R. D. Towne, W. L. Towne Agency. 
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NIAA Marks 25 Years 


Business Papers, who was one of the 
leaders in promoting the new organiza- 
tion, wrote in July, 1921, following a 
preliminary meeting at the AAC of W 
convention in Atlanta: 

“It was the consensus of opinion 
that the same singularity of interest 
which has brought into being the New 
York and Chicago associations of in- 
dustrial advertisers justifies a national 
organization. There are hundreds of 
advertising managers connected with 
isolated industrial plants who have no 
opportunity for helpful contact with 
men engaged in similar work, and who 
do not even have the advantages of a 
local advertising club... 

“If this movement is successful, it 
will bring into national prominence 
one of the most important functions 
of advertising—the promotion of the 
movement of goods from industry to 
industry. This is a field in which 
advertising has already played a big, 
vital part, but which offers almost 
limitless opportunities for further de- 
velopment.” 

In the official announcement of the 
first industrial advertising conference, 
a chart was reproduced showing the 
flow of industrial advertising from in- 
dustry to industry, as contrasted with 
the flow of general advertising from 
industry to the public, and there fol- 
lowed a definition of industrial adver- 
tising: 

“Industrial advertising is that which 
concerns the marketing of goods to 
industry, as contrasted with the mar- 
keting of goods from industry to the 
individual consumer. 

“In general, the marketing of goods 
to industry may be represented by con- 
verging lines from the sources of raw 
materials, machinery, tools, supplies, 
service, etc., to the manufacturer. On 
the other hand, consumer marketing 
as it is generally understood may be 
represented by diverging lines from the 
manufacturer to the millions of in- 
dividual consumers.” 

This chart and the definition were, 
I believe, the work of the late Frank 
M. Cockrell, then promotion manager 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, who was active both in the 
preliminary discussions at Atlanta in 
1921, out of which came the plan for 
a national association, and at the Mil- 
waukee convention which followed. 
Mr. Cockrell later founded Electric 
Refrigeration News, now Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration News. 

Bennett Chapple demonstrated the 
broad thinking which has governed 
Armco advertising and promotion pol- 
icies in an address at the first conven- 
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The magazine edited for the men who decide 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Wew York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Los 
Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 


Publishers of Metal industries Catalog, Chemical En- 
gineering Catalog, Progressive Architecture. Advertising 
Management for American Chemical Society Publications 
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@ Is a retainer fee necessary? 


Not when the creative and productive skills 

e and efficiency of the agency are sufficient to 

secure adequate compensation from standard com- 
missions on net space and production costs. 


This requires: 


1. Understanding of the client’s business problems plus a 
knowledge of his markets and his prospects. 
2. Ability to think in terms of sales ideas and to develop 
them into the most effective forms. 
3. Planning as well as execution based on a complete work- 
ing knowledge of a// phases of advertising. 
4. Ability to make decisions — to get the important facts and 
balance them. 
5. Economical handling of production ability to plan so 
that each client gets the most for his money. 
6. Systematic operation, so that extra-cost mistakes are mini- 
mized and “‘lost motion” is avoided. 

Billing on a “books-open” basis, with the net cost figures 
always available. 


When these requirements are met, advertisers secure satis- 
factory agency service regardless of the size of appropriation. 
The important but non-commissionable work of producing 
catalogs, literature, and direct mail should also be the direct 
concern of the agency wherever it can help. Such work should 
be charged for, on an agreed time-cost basis, only if the 
normal 15% mark-up is not adequate. 

Our agency operates on these principles. It is serving a grow- 
ing list of clients with complete mutual satisfaction — con- 
crete evidence that a retainer fee is not necessary for either 
advertiser or agency. 
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tion, “Advertising to the Four Points 
of Industry,” in which he pointed out 
that the company was concerned with 
reaching the public, the customer, the 
employe and the stockholder. This 
sounds very much like today’s discus- 
sions of public and employe relations, 
but it was established Armco policy 
even then. 

In his discussion of advertising to 
workers, Mr. Chapple said at the Mil- 
waukee meeting, “We tell our em- 
ployes that our product is a quality 
product; that our customers buy it 
because it is the best; that through our 
sales we get the money to furnish work 
for our employes. So we say, ‘Keep up 
the quality and we'll bring in the 
money.’ The employes of the American 
Rolling Mill Company are sold on the 
merits of Armco ingot iron. They have 
a sense of personal pride in their work; 
they give the best they have. And this 
morale among the working force is 
maintained by a persistent plan of 
keeping the men informed about the 
sale and uses of our product. In this 
our advertising has played an impor- 
tant part.” 

That is as good gospel today as it 
was in 1922, and not only suggests one 
of the reasons why Armco has re- 
mained successful in its relations with 
its customers and employes, but also 
the value of the basic ideas which 
members of the NIAA began to re- 
ceive from leaders in the field at the 
very first meeting. 

We are reproducing with this article 
a photograph taken of the men who 
attended the first meeting in Milwau- 
kee. Many of them are well known to 
the industrial advertisers who are 
members of the NIAA today. One 
important point is to note the large 
number of industrial publication pub- 
lishers and representatives who were on 
hand for that first meeting, and have 
been active in NIAA work ever since. 
They are always in the background, 
helping in every way to support and 
promote the development of the na- 
tional association and its local chapters, 
knowing that what benefits their cus- 
tomers will, in the long run, benefit 
them also. 


Scott-Choate Holds Election 


Edwin A. Scott was elected publisher 
of Scott-Choate Publishing Company at 
a recent company directors meeting held 
in New York. 

Other officers elected include Rufus 
Choate, president; Robert A. Davies, Jr., 
vice-president, and Lynn B. Clarke, bi 
ness manager. 


Berghoff Named Ad Head 
Guy Berghoff, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company's director of public relations, 
will assume direction of all the c 
pany'’s advertising activities. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 36] 


Challenge to Leadership 


16. Analysis of fiscal-monetary 
policy between World War I and 
World War II. 

17. Foreign experience in stabili- 
zation, 

18. Summary report. 


One of the reasons that more light is 
needed on these and other questions is 
that while many people study segments 
of our economic system, we can almost 
say that in the past, study of the sys- 
tem as a whole has been nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

Yet it is hard to see how any man 
can look at our economic life today 
without recognizing our economic in- 
terdependence, and without perceiving 
that as a consequence of that inter- 
dependence the old-fashioned defini- 
tion of individual self-interest must 
be broadened to recognize that in our 
present economy the well-being of the 
whole is primary to any lasting well- 
being of the parts. 


CED Is Non-Pa rtisan 


CED is an independent, non-par- 
tisan organization, whose 100 trustees 
are leaders in industry, business and 
education. Its research is conducted 
through the active personal coopera- 
tion of a group of leading industrial- 
ists and business men who comprise 
its research and policy committee, and 
a group of distinguished economists 
and social scientists who comprise its 
research advisory board and its re- 
search staff. These groups select to- 
gether the subjects to be studied. They 
select together the scholars to make 
the individual studies. They draw not 
only upon those economists and social 
scientists in the CED group but on 
the best qualified men anywhere in the 
country. These scholars are guaran- 
teed complete independence of inves- 
tigation, judgment and expression. The 
CED research and policy committee 
has no power to edit their reports. In 
the development of their economic 
studies they meet periodically with the 
committee ‘of business men and draw 
to what extent they wish on the 
knowledge and experience of those 
men. Through their experience the 
business men of the committee are fre- 
quently in a position to contribute 
valuably to the scholar’s work, but it 
is up to him to accept or reject such 
aid, 


The research and policy committee 
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sewer and bridge contractors 4.600 
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of business men issues, in its own 
name, statements of policy on such 
subjects as it chooses. In the forma- 
tion of these statements of policy it 
has the advantage of the scholar’s 
studies. In a discussion of policy state- 
ments, the economists and the business 
men meet and exchange ideas just as 
they do in connection with the econ- 
omists’ studies. The economists are 
free to make any suggestions they wish 
regarding the policy statement, but 
final judgments and decisions are in 
the hands of the business men and the 
responsibility is theirs. 

CED does not pretend to have “all 
the answers” to the economic problems 
it studies, It is not difference of opin- 
ion that we in CED fear, but the in- 
difference of ignorance and apathy— 
plus the type of answer calculated to 
serve one group or segment of our 
society and not the whole society. 

Some people question the continued 
workability of our free society on the 
grounds that it is largely dependent 
on the responsible and informed action 
of great numbers of individuals, and 
that today’s complexities make it im- 
possible for the average man to pos- 
sess enough information to form ade- 
quate judgments on most of our prob- 
lems. But ours is a_ representative 
democracy, both politically and eco- 
nomically. We do not all make all the 
decisions which determine public or 
private policy any more than we all 
make all the goods we use. We have 
progressed, in fact, only by developing 
to a high degree the art of delegation 
and specialization, while holding hard 
to the right to choose those who serve 
us and to accept or reject what they 
offer us, whether in policies or in goods. 

While modern technology made it 
both impossible and unnecessary for 
the average worker to possess all the 
skills required to produce all the goods 
and services he uses, it also made both 
possible and necessary the existence of 
a great number of engineers and execu- 
tives capable of an over-all grasp of 
industrial problems. Today’s free so- 
ciety neither requires nor permits that 
every citizen concern himself with 
study of the economic system, but in- 
telligent leadership of that society does 
require that many more people con- 
cern themselves with its economics 
than have done so in the past. If we 
are to maintain the vigor and increase 
the consistency of our economy, if it 
is to have flexibility to meet new con- 
ditions, more must be known about 

processes and its potentialities, and 
more people must know what is 
known. 


CED’s research division addresses 
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itself to the requirement that “more 
must be known ;” CED’s information 
division works to meet the require- 
“more people must know 
is known.” 


ment that 
what 

The day has gone when it was 
enough for a business leader to think 
and act only in terms of his own com- 
pany and his own industry. Every 
part of our economy now inter-acts 
so closely with other parts that respon- 
sible judgments by the business man, 
in his own interest alone, call for a 
range of information not provided for 
in the past, and which we are only 
now beginning to span. The survival 
and success of our whole society call 
still more loudly for this help than do 
the needs of any group. In labor, agri- 
culture, education, journalism, and all 
through the fabric of our society, an 
honest, sustained and objective effort 
to understand our economic system is 
a growing “must” of responsible lead- 
ership. 

CED’s faith in our American cap- 
italistic economy is so strong that 
CED not only does not fear facts 
about it, but takes the position that 
the more of them we have, the more 
certain and unmistakable we in this 
country can make our margin of 
superiority over any other type of 
economy in the world. 

CED believes that the adaptability, 
inventiveness and resourcefulness of 
American management and labor are 
not limited to the production of goods, 
and that those same qualities will help 
us, given the facts, to meet new eco- 
nomic and social conditions and solve 
new problems as they become clear. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 72] 


Export Marketing... 


ginning to realize that trade barriers 
stand as a roadblock to progress. We 
have long needed the ITA as an or- 
ganization which can provide multi- 
lateral trade facilities to further the 
contacts and productive correspond- 
ence between its international mem- 
bership. 

“This simply means that if the 
ohn X. Jones Company of Newark, 
O. and the Empress de Producgos 
of Beira, Mozambique wish to ex- 
change goods or services, they will be 
quickly assisted by the councils of 
this new association,” he added. 

Exporters are invited to correspond 
with the ITA at its headquarters in 
the Munsey Building, Washington, 
> = 


Named Export Manager 


tharles D. Blauvelt has been appointed 
export manager of Superior Coach Cor- 
Poration, Lima, O. 
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Postal Rate Problem 


about two copies for a cent. Maga- 
zines average slightly less than a cent 
each. 

Since handling accounts for about 
60% of the department’s costs, the 
department urged a minimum charge 
of 4 cent for cach second class item 
in addition to the regular pound 
weight charge. 

With the proposed 1 cent increase 
in pound rates on reading matter 
and advertising, and a surtax on pub- 
lications over 50% advertising, these 
rates might boost mailing costs of 
small publishers by 300 to 500%, the 
committees discovered. 

Committee members referred fre- 
quently to the large national magazines 
“loaded” with four-color advertising. 
Publishers showed, however, that these 
publications, subject to special zone 
rates, for their advertising content, 
come closer than any other type of 
second class matter to paying their 
own way. 

Their own accountants, after cred- 
iting pubiishers for certain overhead 
items they considered excessive, re- 
ported that 13 national magazines ac- 
tually showed a small “profit” for the 
department. 

Moreover, Charles A. Heiss, former 
A. T. & T. comptroller and author 
of a cost study calling for higher 
second class rates, admitted that many 
of these publications came within 60% 
of paying their way, even under the 
department’s cost allotment. 

Mr. Heiss, incidentally, wanted 
reading rates placed on a zone basis, 
similar to the rates on advertising. 
He argued: One costs the department 
as much as the other. Committee 
members, however, refused to aban- 
don the 75-year-old policy of en- 
couraging the dissemination of mat- 
ter of educational and public interest. 
Notes: 

Airmail: Officials want § cent air- 
mail continued, but many committee 
members felt it should be boosted to 


6 cents. Rep. Harold Hagen (R- 
Minn.) 1s pressing for an airmail 
postcard. 


Postcards: Nearly 90% of govern- 
ment postcards are used for commer- 
cial purposes, the department claimed. 
Business mail users balked at any rate 
above 1'% cents. Many Congressmen 
are already on record against an in- 
crease “on the poor man’s means ot 
communication.” Church and fra- 
ternal groups want a 1 cent card re- 
tained, 

Money Orders: Members 
that higher money order rates had to 
be revoked during the war after di- 
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verting business to the banks. Post 
office claims its services, particularly 
on the rural routes, cannot be matched 
by Railway Express or by banks. 
Registry, Insured, COD: Witnesses 
warned that increases are “cumula- 
tive.” Mail order buyers under these 
proposals have to pay higher money 
order fees, plus higher parcel post fees, 
plus higher COD, insurance or regis- 
try. Beware the point of diminishing 
returns in mail order, they say! 


Federated Metals Adopts 
New Trademark, Slogan 


A new trademark and slogan, adopted 
by Federated Metals Division of Amer- 
ican Smelting and 
Refining Company, 

will publicize the 

ae company’s prod- 
ucts, application- 
engineering work, 
research  develop- 
ment, distribution 
network and tech- 
nical-service facili- 














ties 
The slogan, “Federated, First in the 
Non-Ferrous Field,” stresses close and 


versatile sources of supply av ailable by 
Federated’s 11 manufacturing plants and 


25 sales offices. It also points out that 


the division’s line is complete for the 
non-ferrous foundry and that Federated’s 
etallurgical and research facilities are 
ymplete for the non-ferrous field. 

The new trademark and slogan will be 
sed in trade paper advertising, in dis- 
plays, on sales and engineering corre- 
pondence, on delivery trucks, on plant 
ructures and in all other contacts with 
non-ferrous metal users. 

John Mather Lupton Company, New 
York, Federated’s advertising cgency, de- 


yned the emblem. 


Lurie Named Research Editor 


Johnson Export Publishing Company 
is announced the appointment of Rich- 
rd G. Lurie as research editor of Amer- 
ican Exporter and American Exporte r— 
Industrial. He replaces J. J. DeMott 
who is retiring after long service - with 


the publication. 


Kovach Made District Manager 


Robert R. Kovach has been appointed 
Chicago district manager of Electric 
Products Company, Cleveland, O. The 

mpany's newly opened district office is 

ited at 915 S. Dearborn St. 


Smith Resigns from McGraw-Hill 


Sherwood D. R. Smith, regiona! vice- 
sident of McGraw-Hill Publishing 


} 


Company, has resigned. He is returning 
to his home im Greenville, Mich., where 
he owns the Greenville Daily News. 


lates Joins York-Shipley 


Lester O. Stearns has joined York- 
pley, manufacturer of domestic, indus- 
trial and commercial oil-fired equipment, 
as manager of the company’s residential 
division, York, Pa. 
Ziervogel Made Associate Editor 
red Ziervogel has been appointed as- 
sociate editor of Plumbing & Heating 
Journal and Plumbing & Heating 
lesaler, New York. His office is in 
ago. 
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Hospitals Being Built 
Despite High Cost 


oo business of getting sick people 
well is big business any way you 
look at it. If it is considered from the 
point of view of the hospital alone, it 
ranks as the sixth largest “industry” in 
the United States. But ask any man 
in the street. what he considers the 
most important asset he can have in his 
daily round and, if he stops to think 
a minute, he probably will say “good 
health.” 

Keeping people in good health is 
getting to be a more efficient procedure 
every day. There are, literally, millions 
of people walking the streets today, 
alive and well, who, if they had lived a 
generation earlier, would have been 
deceased. There are still more millions 
who would have been sickly had they 
lived a generation earlier but who 
today enjoy good health. 

Why is this? Everybody knows 
about penicillin, the sulfa compounds 
and even the newer streptomycin. But 
they probably know a great deal less 
about the great improvements in 
diagnostic techniques and equipment 
which find their special place in the 
well equipped hospital. 

Let’s see. What is a hospital? Isn’t 
it a place where you find a pooling of 
skill and equipment so that there can 
be a rapid concentration of the latest 
methods in meeting any onslaught on 
the human system? If you're seriously 
ill your doctor hustles you to a hospital 
bed because there is where he can 
“manage” your case most effectively. 

It is no secret that more people use 
hospitals today than ever before. Per- 
haps the major factor in this trend is 
pre-payment insurance. The Blue Cross 
Plans alone have registered more than 
25 million subscribers. Then, in addi- 
tion, there are a great many commer- 
cial plans. 

In fact, these people have come to 
the hospitals in such great numbers 
that today only the most serious cases 
ordinarily can be accommodated. To 
meet this situation there are millions 
and millions of dollars waiting to be 
spent for new hospital construction 
and the ordinary and extraordinary 
equipment which hospitals require. 
There are signs that the bottlenecks 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 
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in building are being overcome and 
hospital contracts now are being let 
at, in many cases, a cost of $8,000 to 
$10,000 a bed. Some of the Veterans 
Administration hospitals for the care 
of disabled veterans are costing even 
twice as much as this because of their 
needs for the long term care of the 
war casualties. 

Besides the higher level of building 
costs there are other factors increasing 
the price of hospital construction. For 
one thing, one of the latest ideas in 
maternity departments of hospitals is 
to build them in units of four to six 
beds, each with a separate nursery and 
workroom. That costs more money 
but it also means that the mother can 
have the infant with her more of the 
time, nursing the baby whenever it’s 
hungry, cuddling it when she desires, 
giving the baby that feeling of 
warmth and security which, medical 
men believe, are cornerstones in the 
child’s future mental and _ physical 
health. 

The care of the aged is getting more 
and more attention these days. It is 
one thing to tell people during their 
§0’s and 60’s how to get ready for a 
happier old age. It is another to 
provide proper hospital and nursing 
care for them when they need it. The 
numbers of old people are gaining con- 
stantly. The problem of giving them 
adequate hospital care also grows. Such 
typical ailments of the aged as cancer 
and heart difficulties have never re- 
ceived so much attention as they are 
getting now. In fact, you almost can 
go right down the line of man’s dis- 
eases and find an increased tempo 
among the forces attacking all of 
them. 

One of the trends today is toward 
hospitals with anywhere from 250 to 
$00 beds. It is found that hospitals of 
that size are, by and large, more com- 
pletely equipped, their medical talent 
is keener, their personnel better or- 
ganized for good work. Take an ex- 
ample: Which X-ray technician is able 
to do the best job, the one who is 
taking X-rays all day long or the one 
who takes an X-ray once in a while 
and then, in his spare time, does some- 
thing else? 

But a hospital can be too big, tvo. 
If they go over 500 beds, by and large, 
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they may become unwieldy. That is 


the current view. But there will be a 
place for the small hospitals for a long, 
long time to come because they per- 
form a service which their com- 
munities would find it hard to get 
along without. And the same can be 
said for the very large hospitals, 
especially those handling mental cases. 
There promises to be considerable pro- 
gress in the mental division alone. It 
will result in fewer cases which will 
have to spend the rest of their lives 
under hospital care. A great many 
more, who might become permanent 
guests of a mental institution, will, 
instead, profit from the newer treat- 
ments which catch mental illness in 
its early stages and return the individ- 
ual to normal, healthy, happy life. 
—FraNK Hicks, Executive Editor, 
Hospital Management. 


Prospects Look Bright 
for Southern Industry 
NUMBER of estab- 


Ll lished trends point toward con- 
tinuation of already noteworthy ad- 
vances in Southern industrial activity. 

Better understanding of the oppor- 
tunities in the South brought about 
by maximum -production efforts in 
recent years is paying off. Skilled and 
partially trained labor is more abun- 
dant While 
many war production efforts tended 
to produce only specialized skills, wil- 
lingness to learn and desire to earn are 
Furthermore, em- 
ployers are convinced that Southern la- 
bor, reasonably well trained, will com- 


recently 


than ever in the past, 


well established. 


pare favorably with any in the coune 
try. And industry is awake to the 
need for attracting and holding high- 
grade employes. 

Young people in the South are con- 
vinced that the area offers real op- 
portunity, and most of those that 
leave to work or study in other areas 
do so with determination to return. 

Che South has always had abundant 
raw materials, but lack of capital and 
distance to market have in the past 
served as limiting factors, The money 
situation is improving, and there is 
some hope of relief in way of more 
equitable freight rates. Also, higher 
wages are leading to better living 
standards and better local markets. 
Therein lies the greatest opportunity 





tor consumer goods manufacturing 
development of nearby markets for 
products of local plants. 

he number of large processing 
Plants continues to grow. To a great 
extent, steel, textile, paper, and chem- 
ical plants have in the past shipped 
their production to distant markets 








You Don’t Shadow Box..... 
When It’s Time For Slugging! 


Now when competition begins plugging . . . It’s time to 


hit hard with your advertising dollars! 

PLASTICS WORLD delivers your advertising with 
a punch, 

Inquiries prove it. Lowest in cost. Greatest in Volume. 
Tops in quality. And regularly delivered. The case of a 
plastics molding machinery manufacturer is typical. The 
figures are from his 1946 records. The complete story 
will be revealed to any legitimately interested advertiser 
or agency. 


Insertions Inquiries Cost per 


Inquiry 
PLASTICS WORLD. .ccccccccces 3 31 «$14.71 
tt, eer eee 12 33 12.43 
PT 7 12 91.6/ 
i tL 2 9 30.00 


Test PLASTICS WORLD 
and Judge hy your Results 


If you made machinery, equipment, materials, parts or prod- 
ucts that can be used by makers or industrial users or plastics 
and plastics products—make a three time test of PLASTICS 
WORLD and measure the tangible evidence against any other 
publication serving the same field. 


A three time schedule costs only $324 to $624. It may be the 
opening wedge to greater sales at lower costs. 

INVESTIGATE. Write today for free sample copy, rates 
and complete FACTS about the news paper for the plastics 


industry—PLASTICS WORLD. 


As a further service to its readers, PLASTICS WORLD has established 
Experimental and Research Laboratories for the testing of Equipment, 
Material and Processes. The Laboratories are under the direction of George 
W. Rhine. 


PLASTICS WORLD 


eceeee > The New-Product e New-A pplication Publication #++=--, 


‘ 
a CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., 551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. s 
PLASTICS WORLD The PLASTICS BUYER PLASTICS NEWS LETTER 


CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
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PRODUCTS 


Reaches the Men 
You Must Sell in 
the Woodworking 
and Furniture 
Manufacturing 
Industry 


For Detaled 
Relerence Dato 
rs 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 





No. 1 Paper in a No. 1 Industry 
WOOD PRODUCTS 














Paul Admundson writing 
in Industrial Marketing 
daid, “The qualitative fac- 
lor iA fulfilled by selecting 
of the higher type.” 

Hundreds of aduertising 
tending their new-product 
news neleases to Industrial 
Equipment News jor iné- 
tial editorial description 
without any obligation and 
then noting the type of 


Bill Jnish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
— 
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for conversion to end products that 
command higher prices. But these and 
other large basic industries have 
served as stepping stones. Their pay 
rolls have given first impetus to the 
South’s greatly improved local buying 
power. 

The well established large processing 
plants are now rapidly being supple- 
mented by finished products plants 
that bring needed balance in 
Southern industrial economy. The 
trend is definitely toward greater in- 
dustrial products, 
clothing, foods, paper goods, drugs 
and fine chemicals, and to some extent, 
tools and machinery. 

Research organizations, 
and encouraged by leading industrial- 
ists, are improving the record on pat- 
ents, The percentage of patents 
granted to Southern inventors is rap- 
idly increasing; many of the develop- 
ments are designed to improve pro- 
duction in Southern plants, and oth- 
ers are resulting in establishment of 
new manufacturing enterprises. Some 
old activities that became unprofitable 


will 


diversity — metal 


sponsored 


because of increased labor cost are be- 
ing revived through new techniques 
and improved equipment. Even the 
silk industry which has often failed 
South 


through use of new machinery de- 


in the may now succeed 
signed to eliminate hand labor in un- 
winding cocoons into skeins. Success 
of this Texas venture will give further 
proof that industry and agriculture 
can advance together. 

Research, in addition to developing 
new products and new markets, is also 
attacking industrial waste. Abundant 
resources have tended to discourage 
conservation and by-product reclama- 
tion in the past, but with greater in- 
dustrial production these problems be- 
come real, Some plants are already 
netting more profit from new by- 
products than from the original com- 
modity. Quick exploitation for short 
time gains is being discouraged. For- 
estry and cutting procedures being de- 
veloped by paper mills are typical of 
enlightened planning. 

Actually, there is no one cause for 
the advances which are taking place. 
Activity is general, the entire indus- 
trial pace is quickening, confidence is 
growing. Each 
trial improvement adds to the all im- 
portant purchasing power. Prospects 
are bright for Southern industry.— 
Francis C. SmitH, Editor, Southern 
Power & Industry. 


increment of indus- 


Gurley Joins Modern Railroads 

Roy Gurley has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of Modern Railroads, Chi- 
cago. 
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For 40 Years ROADS AND 
STREETS has served this field through 
personal field’ contacts that create sure- 
fire editorial leadership in this vigorous 
never-static field. 24,000 CCA. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “What Users and 
Buyers want to know about Care and 
Maintenance of Equipment.” 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 W. MAPLE ST 
S ANGELES - 


LEVELLAND + | SAN FRANCISCO 


f ROADS & STREETS - CAMINOS Y CALLES POWERS 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS -INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 


present a 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


Engineering Advertising 


institutional campaign, but an im- 
portant factor made it a hot potato. 
Basic in Trane’s merchandising set- 


up is the fact that the company neith- | 
er engineers any installations nor in- | 


stalls any equipment. Trane capitalizes 
on this principle, and stresses to archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors in the 
industry the fact that Trane does not 
compete with them, but assists them in 
doing their work. This means that 
when Trane advertising mentions en- 
gineering, it has to be supercautious. 
Whenever a Trane ad mentions en- 
gineering, therefore, it must make it 


D entirely clear that all Trane engineer- 
jh ing goes into the product itself, that 
2- the designing and engineering of in- 
4s stallations is rightfully left to the 

independent architect, engineer, and 
id contractor. With all of these limita- 
d tions firmly in mind, the work of de- 





signing a campaign began. 

First, the decision to use simple, 
dignified advertisements was made. 
Because of the diversity of publica- 
tions in which the ads would appear, 
this was thought to convey the Trane 
idea best to the greatest number of 
men, Then, to get the crisp, sharp 
feeling that is associated with engineer- 
ing, a clean-cut scratchboard art tech- 
nique was chosen. Only the minimum 
amount of copy necessary to convey 
the basic Trane objectives was in- 
dicated. 

Upon the approval of the layout 
technique, 12 approaches to objectives 
to be reached were developed and 
translated into headlines, illustrations, 
and copy for the Trane institutional 
series that began in April. 

An interesting feature of the cam- 
paign is made possible by the fact that 
12 advertisements were prepared and 
approved simultaneously. Rather than 
running just one of these advertise- 
ments each month, several are publish- 
ed at the same time. Thus, when there 
is readership overlap, readers may gain 
several impressions in the same month 
from Trane advertisements. This same 
overlap will add the value of repeti- 




























.-» AND IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
ESSENTIAL 
BUSINESS NEWS IS 
A HELPFUL JUMP 
AHEAD OF BOTH 


a ee 
MANAGEMENT 


AND MANAGEMENT'S PROBLEMS 


It has to be. For Central Western executives think fast, 


act fast and demand fast, timely facts in making the day's decisions 


in the nation’s greatest industrial area. 
They get their facts — from the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


This daily business newspaper enables them to beat business 


problems to the punch every business morning. 


It delivers the goods when management's 
thinking business and doing business... 


delivers intense reader interest for your 


advertising to management. 








Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


The source of daily business news in the nation’s greatest industrial area 





and ieaP 





SALES MANAGER’S 


p . ‘ ‘ vy 
tion, since a reader may see any one NEW YORK TIMES ASSISTANT 
advertisement several times over the nth © : ; : 
12 month period, gets them by A fine future open with long estab- 
i - . Tah : using lished maker of fastening devices. 
- [he Trane institutional campaign l At . 
A real opportunity for a man who 


has several objectives. Fundamentally, 
it emphasizes Trane’s engineering abili- 
ty—limited, of course, to product en- 
gineering. Secondly, the ads serve to 
tie the entire Trane line together, by 
stressing the fact that “all Trane prod- 
ucts are designed and built together 
to work together.” In as large a line as 
this, the phrase is an important one 


the REPLY 








Write ta the 


26 i eal REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. dustrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., 
— iri : “a Chicago 11, Illinois. 
-- Further, to sell more Trane prod- 150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 . \ 


is (1) experienced in sales opera- 
tions through industrial supply out- 
lets; (2) an able sales correspon- 
dent; (3) free to travel out of New 
York headquarters occasionally; 
(4) willing to “work up” to a major 
executive post. Salary open. Write 
fully about your background. En- 
close photo. Interview in New 
York, expenses paid. Box 393, In- 
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Advertising is 
Effective when it is 


believed .... 


Above everything else, the reader 
has come to believe what he sees 
and reads in BREWERS DIGEST. 
Editorial interest creates greater 
interest in your advertising. 
BREWERS DIGEST is edited for the 
serious-minded brewer and whole- 
saler who read it for the workable 


ideas and helpful business in- 


Foe Detaled 
Relerence Dore 
THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


formation it presents 


eoch month. 


i 
the Brewing 


The Clas: Paper of 
e Class 


CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 


NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 


EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 
OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 


Ue ee 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 MAIN STREET . CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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ucts, the advertisements plug Trane 
systems, showing how Trane makes 
every necessary product for complete 
systems, and how these systems will be 
better when every product in them is 
engineered to work with every other. 
Here again, the subject of engineering 
is potential dynamite, since it is the 
independent professional man who de- 
signs the Trane system. This phase of 
the campaign should result in more 
Trane products being sold to every 
job, 

Injected into every advertisement 
are the notes that there are 200 Trane 
field engineers, and that they coop- 
erate with the independent profession- 
al men in the field in the application 
of Trane products. Each ad, in addi- 
tion, reminds the reader that Trane 
makes the most complete line of prod- 
ucts in the industry. Every one of 
these points finds its way into every 
advertisement, one of them being em- 
phasized in each. Finishing each ad is 
a newly-designed logotype incorporat- 
ing a handful of Trane products in 
line sketches. 


Champion Paper Prints 
Free House Organ Manual 


ee OUSE Magazine Layout” is the 

I title of an elaborate, compre- 
hensive 48-page book designed for edi- 
tors of company publications, journal- 
ism schools and others interested in 
corporate journalism, published by 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, O. 

Published as the second volume of 
the Stet Library of Editorial Aids, 
“House Magazine Layout” is written 
by K. C. Pratt, editor of Stet, pub- 
lished by Champion. The book des- 
cribes the standard types of modern 
company publications, discusses the 
elements of good design and layout, 
treats type from the standpoints of 
identification and proper usage, and 
lists a bibliography of books suggested 
for further study by company editors. 

Printed in two colors, the book 
measures 842 by 11 inches, and is 
bound in heavy cover stock. Free cop- 
ies of “House Magazine Layout” are 
available on request to the Champion 
advertising department, Hamilton, O. 


Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Wins Food Technology Award 

The Atlantic Coast Fisheries Company, 
Boston, Mass., has been given the 1947 
Award of Achievement in Food Tech- 
nology for its development of the con- 
tinuous automatic fish filleting machine 
after 17 years of effort to perfect the 
device. 

Officers of the company received the 
bronze plaque award from McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company's Food Industries 
at the June 2 meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. 








Reader Survey 
Pulls 43% Returns 


You'll be AMAZED when 


you see what one of the largest 





railway suppliers—found out 
about railway paper reader- 
ship—in a national survey— 
on his stationery—to his best 
customers and prospects. 
Over 1,000 replies prove 2 
THINGS: 
1. MODERN RAILROADS 
has largest reading audience 
of all railway papers—New or 
Old! 
2. MODERN RAILROADS 
is preferred 7 to 1 over any 
other new railroad publication. 
GET THESE FACTS! 
Write Today 


MODERN RAILROADS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Continuing Survey of 


“PREFERENCES in 
INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” 


EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 


nte 


information to 


PA 
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NEW Data 
on Media 














The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


Taxicab Operator 


New rates now in effect are: 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $100 $55 $40 
6 80 45 30 
12 70 40 25 


Closing date: 
previous to month of publication. 


Industrial Finishing 


New rates effective May 1, 1947, 
are: 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $150 $80 $45 
6 130 70 37.50 
12 120 65 35 
Colors: Standard red, $35 per page 
extra. Colors other than standard red, 


$50 per page extra. 
Closing date: Last forms close Sth 
of publication month. 


Brewers Digest 

New address: 747 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, 

New rates now in effect are: 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page | 
1 $153 $85 $48 
6 132 72 40 
12 121 66 36 
Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 
New rates effective May 1, 1947, 
are: 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page 
1 $250 $130 $70 
5 205 106 56 
10 185 98 52 
Colors: Black and one color, one |: 


time—$320; five times—$275; ten 


times—$255. Additional colors, $70 
extra per color per page. 
Investment Dealers’ Digest 
New rates effective May 5, 1947, 
are: 
limes 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page | 
1 $112 $56 $28 
13 104 52 26 
52 80 40 20 
Machine Tool Blue Book 
New rates now in effect are: 
limes 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $150 $80 $42.50 
6 130 70 37.50 


12 120 65 35 


Kramer Named Space Buyer 

Frank W. Kramer has been appointed 
pace buyer of Lang, Fisher & Stashower, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 


20th of the month | 








Let’ s assume that you’re in the 
market for a printer to handle your 
gate You drop in to see us. 

‘e tell you our story briefly; then 
suggest that you run through our 
list of magazines and select ten for 
the purpose of judging our printing 
ability. 


Fair enough, don’t you think? 


eee 


And while you may not decide to 
become one of our patrons, we’re 
sure that after a careful perusal of 
ten of our “offspring” you will be 
impressed with our ability. 

This, by the way, could be done 
in your office just as well as in ours. 
Simply say when. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


TO MAIL 


FROM 


COPY 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 





NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother... . you're 
absolutely right. No man ts going to 
tell you about your business. But if 


advertising has anything to do with 
your business, I’m going to tell you 
about mine. 


Advertising can do a lot for your 
business. Advertising—properly pre- 
pared—properly priced—can do just 
what you want it to doa—-MAKE 
MORE SALES. 

Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan. 
An advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 
how much we can do for so much. 
Pre-quoted advertising costs have 
been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (whichis practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable j o b)—and, 
brother—-we work. Give us a jingle 
—SUPerior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 
RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicege 11 
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WEGATIVE pute 
SERVICE 


319 W. 9th St 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO 








Established Southern tradepaper needs 
aggressive “working” editor, with mer- 
chandising and promotional  back- 
ground. Real opportunity for result 
getter. Field competitive but renewal 
percentage will recognize ability. Give 
previous experience, age, salary re- 
quirements, first letter. Box 392, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 








Charts © Maps ® Slides ® Statistical 
Analysis © Graphic Presentation 


CHART-FACTS=x° 


Illustrated Brochure “A” on Request 
Out of town Inquiries invited 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “‘plus”’ services: 


Nationwide Service 

The Fens holt 
Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the 
spot’’service Is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost. 





Export Advertising 


With export — 
counsel in » ew “ne 
York, latest in 
formation is as 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 





Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 





Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed tor 
max!mum viIsi- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displ: Lys, etc. 

Submit your advertising prob »lems 
to us for efficient planning. 


x 


” 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


= Mine, 





» 


I F ADVERTISING 
$ 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Sane CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental Agency Network 


RLGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1081. Report to Executives— 
No. 1 The Far West Market 

First in a series of reports by Business 
Week on “The New American Market.” 
It includes a 10-page report on the Far 
West market and a 4-page market data 
supplement. The report describes the 
makeup of the market—the percentage 
of people in various types of employ- 
ment together with the relative im- 
portance of the industries that make up 
the market. Charts illustrate yearly 
trends in income, savings, population, em- 
ployment and sales. There is a discussion 
of where Far West dollars go. A look 
into the future for this market concludes 
the report. Single copies of the report 
are available without charge. Additional 
copies are 20 cents. 


1082. Regional Distribution 
of Retail Outlets 

This is a count of United States retail 
outlets, made for Life magazine by the 
marketing and research division of Dun 
& Bradstreet. It shows the percentage of 
retail stores in 14 major lines in each of 
the nine Census regions of the United 
States. It also lists state totals for each 
of the 14 lines of stores. A _ graphic 
presentation of the data accompanies the 
report. 


1083. First Aid to Direct 
Mail Selling 

A 9%page discussion of direct mail sell- 
ing published by J. J. Berliner & Staff, 
direct mail counselers, New York. The 
booklet lists 35 ways direct mail can aid 
in business operation. It follows with a 
study of mailing lists. The discussion of 
mailing lists points out sources of good 
mailing lists and describes techniques 
for building mailing lists of your own. 
Finally, it outlines methods for checking 
mailing lists. 


1084. Annual Review and Outlook 
for the Chemical Industry 

Reprinted from the February, 1947, 
issue of Chemical Engineering, this book- 
let discusses what is ahead for American 
usiness and industry and how the in- 
t national situation is likely to affect the 
chemical industry. It includes a picture of 
the international situation in 10 leading 
nations. The booklet reviews the national 
situa ition in the United States and gives 
detailed information on_ several basic 
commodities. Reports from Germany and 
Russia cast light upon the chemical situa- 
tion in these much-talked-about countries. 
There is a strong graphic technique 
throughout the booklet. 


1085. Buyers’ Guide and Industrial 
Directory of Chicago 
Published by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, this 376-page 
guide lists products and services of ap- 
proximately 9,500 Chicago area com- 


t 





panies. The guide gives names, address- 
es, postal zone numbers and telephone 
numbers of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and service companies classified by prod- 
uct or service. 
1086. List of Hardware Jobbers 
Hardware Retailer is the publisher of 
this 16-page booklet listing the names 
and addresses of hardware jobbers in the 
United States. The booklet also lists the 
number of salesmen employed by each 
hardware jobber. It lists the jobbers 
alphabetically by states, and includes in- 
formation on the hardware jobber market. 


1087. Membership Directory of 
West Coast Lumberman’s Assn. 
This revised edition of the West Coast 
Lumberman’s Association Membership 
Directory contains the leading sawmill 
and remanufacturing plants, loggers, wood 
pipe, wood treating and prefabricating 
companies of the Pacific Northwest. The 
12-page directory lists the equipment 
used by each company, the species ot 
lumber offered and the products manu- 
factured. It contains the name and loca- 
tion of the plants together with the names 
and addresses of the general manager and 
sales manager. 


1088. Chart-Facts 

Sidney Lieberman, president of Chart- 
Facts, New York consultants in the 
preparation of corporate reports, reviews 
trends in visual presentation of business 
facts in this booklet. The booklet is 
almost entirely graphic in form. It pre 
sents what the author considers above- 
average examples of visual presentations 
from recent annual reports. Mr. Lieber- 
man lists the techniques that are most 
important in this form of business report 
—better typography; attractive layout, 
color, and art work, and the increased us 
of charts, diagrams, maps and pictures 
1089. Sleeper Market Yesterday .. . 

Important, Alive Market Today 

Case histories of lumber and material 
dealers who are successfully selling home 
appliances, plumbing, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment in one retail outlet 
Published by Building Supply News, oa 
booklet describes how people buying n« 
homes or modernizing old ones are find 
ing the lumber and material dealer a 
logical outlet for home appliances, plumb 
ing and heating equipment and other 
equipment “packages.” 
1090. Jobs Advertising Can Do 

Construction Methods and Engineer 
ing News Record have combined in pre’ 
senting this handbook on increasing 
ficiency in industrial advertising. It shows 
the relationship between advertising and 
selling, and points out the many jobs 
that good advertising can do. It dem: 
strates to each individual advertiser how 
his advertising can be made do an 
ficient selling job. 


Information compiled by publishers and -others can be secured without 


cost through Industrial 


Marketing or direct from the publishers. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, June, 1947 























Keeps books 1 IN THE BLACK 


Color is fine in advertising but red ink is bad on annual reports. The best insurance against red ink 
is well-conceived and well-printed advertising. Champion paper has made conspicuous contributions 
in this field for more than half a century, by developing and producing better papers for the print- 
ing which carries so great a percentage of all selling power. It’s a good line, with a paper for every 


need. Make 1947 a black ink year for your business with more good printing on Champion paper. 


THE Champion Viper AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
{9 MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 





district Sales Offices 












DAYTON, OHIO, INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
as of September, 1946 
Worthwhile No. Receiving No. Copies 










Plants M&F M.& F. 
Rated over $1,000,000 29 All 64 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 7 Alt 10 
500,000 to 750,000 14 All 14 
200,000 to 500,000 17 All 21 
75,000 te 200,000 14 All 17 
Others 35° 15 





81 96 —- 
*Mainly the important unrated plants Tests show 5 or 
6 plant executives read each copy of Mill & Factory. 














These Reports Ready Now — 
RHODE ISLAND ( State) MARYLAND (State); and sepa- 


CONNECTICUT ( State); and sep- rate area report on Baltimore 


arate area reports on Bridge- (City and County ) 
port ( Fairfield Co.), HIO (State) and separate area 


Hartford ( Hartford County ) reports on Cincinnati ( But- 


WORCESTER ler—Hamilton Counties, 


( Worcester County, Mass. ) Ohio and ¢ ampbell — Ken- 
ton Counties, Ky.); Cleve- 
BUFFALO ( Frie-Niagara land (Cuyahoga County ); 
Counties, N. Y.) Akron (Summit County); 
SYRACUSE Canton (Stark County); 
(Onondaga County, N. Y.) Dayton | Montgomery 
ROCHESTER County); Toledo (Lucas 
(Monroe County, N. Y.) County ) 
ERIE ( Erie County, Pa MICHIGAN (State); and sepa- 
YORK (York County, Pa.) rate area report on Detroit 
LANCASTER ( Wayne-Oakland Coun 


ties); Grand Rapids (Kent 
County ) 

INDIANAPOLIS 
( Marion County, Ind.) 

ST. LOUIS (St. Louis County, 


( Lancaster County, Pa.) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM 
(Lehigh, Northampton, 
Counties, Pa.) 


PITTSBURGH ; Mo. and St. Clair-Madison 
(Allegheny County, Pa.) Counties. Il.) 
DELAWARE ( State) COLORADO ( State) 


Write for any or all of these area studies. More to be available 
soon, Conover-Mast Corporation — 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 
14; Forrest C. Pearson, 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 36, 


HOW MUCH sales effort is the Dayton industrial area 


worth to you? You get a reliable answer in this latest 
report in Mill & Factory's Census of Manufacturers. 

This up-to-the-minute study tells you that 96 out of 
461 establishments represent the main sales target for 
most any seller... employ 90 percent of the workers... 
have 90 percent of the buying power. It gives you many 
helpful pointers about this market that ranks 28th in 
dollar value of manufactured goods. 

WHY YOU CAN RELY ON THE M & F CENSUS 
in judging Markets and Circulation 
Mill & Factory gathers its facts from the “inside” of 
industry. Only Mél/ & Factory is in a practical position 
to do this. It is the only general industrial magazine 
having a long-established cooperating relationship with 
informed men in every significant trading area. 
REPRESENTATIVES WHO DO NOT NEED TO GUESS! 

The 1535 salesmen of 135 important local industrial 
distributors cooperating in the mutually beneficial M7// 
& Factory Plan KNOW the answers. They know exactly 
which plants, and how many, are worthwhile... 
KNOW what men have buying authority and influence 
.. KNOW within a few days when men move up, 
down, in, or out. And, these salesmen notify Mill & 
Factory of changes at once for a selfish reason. They 
make sure to designate only real buying factors to get 
Vill & Factory, because distributors pay for every copy! 


What an assurance of all-working circulation this 
Mill & Factory Plan and Census gives an advertiser! 


























